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The national election had 
. its unexpected aspects, after 
ee ~ all. Whatever they may 
have said in public, prob- 

ably most candid and informed persons ad- 
mitted privately the certainty of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s success. But that he would not only 
carry all of the so-called ‘‘doubtful”’ States, 
including New York, but would make what 
amounts, in its moral effects, to an inroad 
on the ‘‘Solid South,” probably few of even 
his’ most ardent supporters anticipated. 
Of several reasons which evidently brought 
about this remarkable result, the chief, we 
believe, is the one which has been described 
several times on these pages—that is, the 
failure of the Democrats to attract what 
is generally termed the ‘“‘radical’’ vote. 
To all intents and purposes, both parties 
were controlled, in their platform making, 
and to a large extent in their other cam- 
paign utterances, by their conservative 
elements; and the difference between these 
elements in either party was essentially 
one of degree rather than of kind. Al- 
though it would be far too much to say 
that the inclusion in the Democratic plat- 
form of even a modification of the money 
plank in the documents of 1896 and 1900 
would have changed the result, it is clear 
that the attitude of the St. Louis conven- 
tion toward that subject caused much dis- 
satisfaction throughout the West. And the 
flat declaration of -Judge Parker in favor of 
the gold standard alienated thousands of 
voters to whom it connoted, quite unrea- 
sonably, doubtless, a certain dangerous sym- 
‘ pathy with that much-hated element, ‘the 
moneyed interests.” As to the trusts, even 
his most ardent enemies could not deny that 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 


President Roosevelt had made a semblance 
of an effort to control them, and had prom- 
ised todo much more. Here again, at least 
so far as the average voter could discern, 
the policies of the two parties differed in 
degree rather than in kind, and however 
disingenuously, the Republicans had the 
Northern Securities case to parade into the 
bargain. So with the Philippine question, 
the difference between the assurances of 
Secretary Taft and Mr. Root, and the de- 
mands of the Democrats, doubtless did not 
appeal strongly to the man in the street. 
The two set attacks made upon Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration—that is, the pub- 
lishing of his letter to Dr. Albert Shaw 
about the Panama complication and Judge 
Parker’s accusation of Secretary Cor- 
telyou—seemed to have surprisingly little 
effect. The President’s lette: to Dr. Shaw 
had already been published, excepting the 
last sentence, which read: ‘Privately, I 
freely say to you that I should be delighted 
if Panama were an independent State, or if 
it made itself so at this moment; but for me 
to say so publicly would amount to an in- 
stigation of a revolt, and therefore I cannot 
say it.” But that sentence certainly was 
not calculated to reassure voters who had 
had misgivings about Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal points of view. As to Judge Parker’s 
arraignment of Mr. Cortelyou for having 
used information he got as Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor to in- 
duce the trusts to contribute to the Repub- 
lican campaign fund, it will probably be 
admitted that that also was largely un- 
availing. For it was counteracted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s almost savage denial, 
which, although it was somewhat beside the 
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mark, was nevertheless effective, in view of 
the fact that although Judge Parker main- 
tained his original position, he was not ‘‘spe- 
cific.”’ 

Two other influences which undoubtedly 
operated in President Roosevelt’s favor, 
were the ‘‘personal issue’? and an ever- 
present willingness to let alone what seems 
to be well enough and rather likely to be- 
come better. Of these two influences, we 
believe that the second was more cogent 
than the first. There can be no doubt, of 
course, that Mr. Roosevelt’s personality 
makes a strong appeal to a certain large 
class of people, but it is useless to deny 
that there is another large class whom he 
offends deeply; and we fancy that if the 
division could be made strictly on this issue, 
his purely personal following would be found 
to be considerably smaller than those who 
actually compose it believe it to be. The 
‘‘let-well-enough-alone’’ influence, on the 
other hand, undoubtedly was exceedingly 
strong, and always is when there is any 
excuse whatever for its existence. When 
majorities are concerned, the inertness of 
this political inertia is proverbial. 

A second glance at the gen- 

The Victories of eral consequences of the 
the Radicals election shows a series of 
results scarcely less striking 

in their general significance than was the 
signal triumph of Mr. Roosevelt. These 
results represent the decisive victories in 
four different States of ‘‘radical’’ over ‘‘con- 
servative’’ elements, using those terms as 
they were generally employed during the 
campaigns concerned. To begin in the 
West, there was the defeat in Colorado of 
Governor Peabody, the Republican candi- 
date, by Mr. Adams, the Democratic. In 
the sense that Mr. Peabody represented the 
faction, and in a general way, the party in 
power, and in that capacity saw no reason 
for essential changes, he was properly 
enough considered the representative of 
the ‘‘conservative’’ element, Republican 
and otherwise. Mr. Adams, on the other 
hand, was the choice not only of the Demo- 
cratic party as such, but had the support of 
those who were opposed, on general principles, 
to certain features of Governor Peabody’s 
administration, notably his manner of 
handling the lawlessness incident to the 
miners’ strike. Furthermore, and what 
gave his candidacy a distinctly ‘“‘radical”’ 
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color in the eyes of the ‘‘conservatives,”’ 
was the open and aggressive support it re- 
ceived from the labor unions, if not from 
the laboring class as a whole. For, how- 
ever intelligently, your ‘‘conservative’’ is 
pretty certain to regard as ‘‘radical’’ all 
policies and persons which attract the 
labor vote. These, then, were the political 
lines which were drawn quite distinctly in 
the Colorado State campaign. But, al- 
though President Roosevelt carried the 
State by a safe plurality, Governor Peabody, 
the Republican and the Conservative, was 
defeated, and Mr. Adams, the Democrat 
and the Radical, was elected. 

Next, take the case of Wisconsin. Here, 
before the election, there was a bitter fac- 
tional fight in the Republican party, the 
real cause of which was the radicalism of 
Governor La Follette, who has been called 
“the Republican Byran.’’ Governor La 
Follette’s faction won this fight, the effect 
of which had been to emphasize his ‘‘radi- 
calism,’’ and he went into the campaign 
as a distinctly ‘‘radical’’ candidate, and a 
Republican, against a Democrat who, so 
far as the State issues were concerned, was 
a ‘‘conservative.’’ That Governor La Fol- 
lette’s candidacy was aided by that of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is beyond doubt; still the 
victory in the Wisconsin State campaign is 
distinctly a ‘‘radical”’ one. 

In Missouri, the situation was largely sim- 
ilar as to the accentuation of the radical 
and the conservative elements. Surely, 
there could be no doubt about the radical- 
ism of Circuit-Attorney Joseph W. Folk, 
the Democratic candidate, as against Mr. 
Walbridge, the Republican; and the signal 
character of his victory is emphasized by 
the plurality which that heretofore dyed- 
in-the-wool Democratic State gives a Re- 
publican candidate for the presidency! 

But most remarkable of all the radical 
successes is that of Mr. Douglas, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of Massachu- 
setts, who was opposed by Governor Bates, 
a Republican and an aspirant for re-election. 
There has been nothing else like it in the 
history of the State. During the political 
upheaval due to the hard times in 1874, 
Gaston, a Democrat, was elected Governor 
of Massachusetts, with a lead of about 7,000. 
In 1882, General Butler carried the State by 
about 14,000. Governor Russell’s largest 
plurality was about gooo, and in 1892 
sank to about 2500. But this year, though 
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the State gave President Roosevelt a plu- 
rality of 86,000 or so, Mr. Douglas was 
elected by a plurality of about 35,000. And 
virtually all of the issues for which the Dem- 
ocratic candidate stood would be con- 
sidered ‘‘radical’’ ones—notably the agi- 
tation in favor of reciprocity with Canada 
and a general feeling that there is room for 
reform in the legislation which affects par- 
ticularly the laboring classes. It is more 
than likely, too, that Governor Bates’ de- 
feat in part expresses dissatisfaction with 
the Republican machine created with so 
much pains by Senator Lodge. There can 
be little doubt, however, that the result is 
an expression of ‘‘radical’’ discontent chiefly 
among the working classes, and the natural 
rallying of those classes under the standard 
of one who was formerly of their number, 
and therefore, presumably, still in sympathy 
with them. Of some of these influences in 
Massachusetts, and of the significance of the 
radical vote throughout the country, we 
shall have more to say at another time. 





A great good has come 


The Good of : 
out of the murderous evil 
the North Sea ‘ 4 
; worked by the panic-stricken 
Incident 


Baltic squadron of the Rus- 
sian navy. On the night of October 21 
those war-ships fired upon a fleet of English 
fishing vessels in the North Sea. The captain 
and another man aboard one of the “‘traw- 
lers’”’ were killed, and the vessel was sunk 
by the heavy fire; three or four other ves- 
sels were struck, and more or less damaged, 
and many of the fishermen were wounded 
by the shrapnel and solid shot which were 
poured into the fleet for about half an hour. 
The news of this performance amazed and 
horrified the civilized world. The Russians 
had not only fired upon the defenseless and 
harmless vessels without any warning, but 
thereafter had sailed away without offering 
any assistance to the stricken fishermen. 
The affair was unparalleled in the history 
of naval operations. What wonder that 
most of the English papers were aflame the 
next morning! And what wonder that 
sober-minded persons, knowing the temper 
of the two peoples concerned, and realizing 
what war between them would entail, 
trembled for the consequences! But to the 
everlasting credit of Great Britain, the Gov- 
ernment kept its head. There were prompt 
and emphatic demands for full reparation 
and for the punishment of all persons who 
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could be held responsible. But with equal 
promptness came personal expressions of 
regret from the Czar and Czarina, coupled 
with assurances of the willingness of Russia 
to make full amends. And then the great 
good appeared, for after the exchange of 
representations, and the agreement of Rus- 
sia to detach Admiral Rozhdestvensky, the 
commander of the offending fleet, and cer- 
tain other officers, pending an investigation, 
the Czar’s Government also consented to 
submit the case to the Hague Tribunal, which 
is to take testimony as to the facts of the 
incident, and to fix the blame. In this emi- 
nently civilized way—civilized because it rec- 
ognizes the superiority of reason over fire 
and the sword as a means of settling differ- 
ences—the unspeakable calamity of a war 
between these two great nations was averted, 
and probably has been avoided. Of course, 
the danger is not altogether past. Already 
there has been some friction in the move- 
ments toward forming an arbitration court, 
indicating that Russia will struggle to gain 
the smallest point of advantage to her case. 
And one cannot say with certainty how Russia 
might see fit to accept a verdict which held 
her entirely blameworthy. Nor is it assured 
that the English people could be persuaded 
to accept with patience a verdict unfavora- 
ble to their nation, or a manifest disposition 
on the part of Russia to evade responsibility 
should the decision be against her. And 
either of these contingencies might result 
in the overthrow of the present British 
ministry—whose stability is at best none 
too well assured—and perhaps the instal- 
lation of another which would yield to popu- 
lar sentiment. But these dangers do not 
seem very real at this time, and the likeli- 
hood of a popular protest which would de- 
feat the aims of the peacemakers will become 
less, as the incident slips further and further 
into the past. In any event, however, the 
world will not soon forget that two proud 
and powerful peoples, the one terribly and, 
it would seem, righteously angry over a 
great wrong done, and the other, the pre- 
sumed culprit, exasperated and in danger 
of losing her prestige at the hands of a foe 
that had been considered puny—that two 
such nations in such moods, have neverthe- 
less said, ‘‘Come, let us reason together.” 
This spectacle may not create a precedent, 
but at least it should prove an example 
which will promote peace on earth and good- 
will among men. 
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It seems certain that several 
phases of the race problem, 
some of them highly im- 
portant, will be among the 
questions with which President Roosevelt 
will have to deal in the very near future. 
The usually very well informed Washington 
correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post, just a week after the election, said, in 
a letter to his paper: 

Shall population, or the number of male inhab- 
itants admitted to the ballot booths, be made 
the basis of representation? This is a question 
which the new Congress, with its overwhelming 


Republican majorities, ought to settle once for 
all, and let the chapter be closed. There are 


Some Race 
Problems for 
Mr. Roosevelt 


strong arguments of justice and of expediency on’ 


each side of the question, and these will continue 
to agitate the public at intervals unless it is 
known definitely that the present system of bas- 
ing representation squarely on population is to 
be modified in accordance with the terms of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, or is*to be allowed to 
stand just as now. It is safe to say that if the 
Fifty-ninth Congress ends without action on this 
subject, it will be regarded as disposed of for all 
the future. Perhaps this would be wise. At all 
events, the subject demands attention. 


It will be remembered that the so-called 
‘‘negro-plank”’ in the last Republican plat- 
form brought down upon that party the 
maledictions of many of the Southern news- 
papers, including such influential journals 
as the New Orleans Times-Democrat and the 
New Orleans Picayune; and it is certain 
that the chorus of these anathemas would in- 
volve most of the weight of public opinion 
in the South, once it became apparent that 
the Administration had seriously in mind 
any plans for enforcing the doctrine ex- 
pressed. The plank in question reads as 
follows: ‘‘ We favor such Congressional action 
as shall determine whether by special dis- 
crimination the elective franchise in any 
State has been unconstitutionally limited; 
and if such is the case, we demand that repre- 
sentation in Congress and in the Electoral 
College shall be proportionately reduced, as 
directed by the Constitution of the United 
States.”” The intent of this pronouncement 
is as plain as is the injustice of the conditions 
for which it prescribes a remedy. But it is 
no less apparent that very real dangers are 
in the path of an enforcement of the principle 
here involved which shall refuse to take into 
account the prejudices of the communities 
concerned. 

And there will be hardly less need of the 
presence of the Discourager of Precipitancy 
if the very important question of Federal 
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interference in the case of Southern lynch- 
ings ever gets to Washington in a form 
which will be calculated to force Mr. Roose- 
velt’s hand. This new aspect of lynching 
enterprises is treated at some length in our 
department of Current Discussion. It re- 
mains to be said that Judge Jones, who de- 
livered the remarkable charge to the Federal 
Grand Jury, was appointed by President 
Roosevelt. Some of the Southern papers 
have pointed out this fact, and it is not re- 
assuring to note that certain of these jour- 
nals in one breath unsparingly denounce 
Judge Jones’ charge, and in the next seem 
inclined to take for granted that the judge 
had reflected the President’s point of view 
toward this new and rather startling legal 
principle. 

Still other questions, less portentous es- 
sentially, but involving sensibilities which 
cannot be disregarded with impunity, are 
presented by the proposition to station col- 
ored troops of the regular army at posts on 
the Southern coast, and by the issue which 
has already come to be designated as “ mis- 
cegenation in the army.” The violence of 
the protests against this former policy ap- 
pears to have been somewhat abated by the 
intimation that negro garrisons are to be 
installed only in out-of-the-way ports, but it 
is not clear as yet that the plans of the War 
Department are being formulated with the 
view of pleasing all of the white people south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. In the meantime, 
it may be well to bear in mind such protests 
as this one, from the Atlanta Journal: 


We don’t like the idea of negro garrisons in the 
South. It may be more of an instinct than a 
reason that makes us look with distaste and re- 
pulsion at the picture of armed negroes in these 
southern posts, but it is to be remembered that 
instincts are often more trustworthy and more 
powerful than reasons. Let the War Depart- 
ment garrison the New England and middle At- 
lantic coast forts with negroes if it is in love with 
the idea of enlisting more negroes in the regular 
army and must have a seacoast for them. But 
we don’t want them here, and we won’t have 
them if the protests of our southern senators and 
Congressmen count for anything. 





What Color The issue of ‘‘ miscegenation 
Must a Soldier’s 7 the army”’ was brought 
Wife be? to the attention of the War 
Department on October r5 

by the formal recommendation for the dis- 
charge of a private soldier in the hospital 
corps of the garrison at Fort Mott, N. J. 
because he had married a negres, and had 
brought her to the army posts evidently 
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with the expectation that she would be re- 
ceived by the white wives of the other en- 
listed men. A contract surgeon signed the 
recommendation for dismissal, giving no 
other reason than that ‘‘the good of the 
service’’ would be thereby subserved, and 
Brigadier-General Frederick D. Grant, com- 
manding the Department of the East, ap- 
proved the recommendation and forwarded 
the papers to the War Department where, 
it is known, they were received on the date 
above mentioned. Naturally enough, Pri- 
vate Smith, the soldier concerned, does not 
admit the sufficiency or the justice of the 
reason given for his proposed dismissal. He 
has written to the War Department to that 
effect, pointing to his excellent record as an 
enlisted man and to the fact that he has 
violated no law of New Jersey. Further- 
more, it is said, he has asked why, if 
it is proper for the Commander-in-chief 
of the army to entertain a colored man 
at dinner at the White House, should he, 
Private Smith, be dismissed from the army 
for his legitimate marriage of a colored 
woman. 

Meanwhile—up tothe time of this writing— 
the War Department has done nothing 
about the case, perhaps because it was con- 
sidered well enough to pigeonhole it until 
after election, but also, and probably, 
because it is one which involves more than 
appears on the surface. For, although 
Private Smith’s attempt to liken his matri- 
monial affair to the President’s entertain- 
ment of Mr. Washington is more diverting 
than pertinent, and although, undoubtedly, 
it is within the power of the War Depart- 
ment to dismiss him ‘‘for the good of the 
service’? without being any too specific as 
to just what that ‘‘good”’ is, yet the matter 
involves present conditions which cannot be 
overlooked, and might create a precedent 
which would be embarrassing in the future. 
These aspects of the case, the Springfield 
Republican discusses as follows: 

Whether, however, the executive power should 
exercise its authority to the extent of issuing 
such a decree is another question. The decree 
could not certainly go forth in any fairness unless 
made to comprehend all marriages between white 
soldiers and women of all other races not reckoned 
as white. It would have to apply to women of 
Malay or Mongolian or Indian extraction, as well 
as of African. If Private Smith had married an 
Indian maiden or a Japanese woman, the matter 
would have passed without notice. Here is the 
case of Lieut. Burbank of the regular army, 
now before the public. A Filipino woman claims 
to be his wife, while it is said on the other side 
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that at most she was only a mistress. He is now 
under court-martial to determine his right to 
marry an American woman, but we do not under- 
stand that proof of his marriage to the colored 
woman of the Philippines would involve his dis- 
missal from the army, and the last thing to be 
thought of evidently—such is the queer logic of 
race purists—would be his dismissal on proof of 
illicit association with the woman. If the present 
administration of the army is prepared to issue 
a decree that no one connected with the regular 
army shall marry a person of any sort of color 
other than white, it can consistently and fairly 
dismiss Private Smith from the service. But 
such a decree, coming from a republican admin- 
istration especially, would have a peculiar look 
under a government which has heretofore boasted 
of the spirit as well as the letter of the 14th and 
“15th amendments. 


Campaign utterances dating 


Colora S 
do back to the middle of Oc- 
Clergymen on ; 
Aagp tober may seem a little 
Socialism ; 


stale just now, yet two ser- 
mons, preached from pulpits in Denver, 
Col., on October 16, doubtless with a 
view to political effect, were so remarkable 
in their subject-matter and in their temper 
that we believe some account of them will 
have its value even now. Both of these 
sermons were set attacks upon what was 
called ‘‘socialism’’; the animus of each 
was exceedingly bitter, and the general 
treatment of the subject was, intentionally 
or through ignorance; in effect misleading. 
Each, of course, was prompted by the hue 
and cry raised in Colorado last summer 
that the cowardly assassinations and gen- 
eral lawlessness attributed .. the Western 
Federation of Miners, as such, were direct 
expressions of the ‘‘socialistic’’ spirit which, 
it was declared, had taken entire possession 
of that organization. In his discussion 
of this situation, Bishop Nicholas C. Matz, 
of the Roman Catholic Church, is reported 
(by the Denver Republican) to have de- 
scribed Socialism as ‘‘a systematic, passion- 
ate and overt aggression upon society,” and 
to have continued in part as follows: 

An attempt to foist Socialism upon our labor 
organizations was made, in spite of all our 
warnings and pleadings, and what are the re- 
sults of this desperate move? A score of people 
have been sent into eternity without a moment’s 
warning; millions of dollars have been wasted 
in this mad move; thousands of poor laborers 
were thrown out of employment; hundreds were 
deported and their families left unprovided for, 
and Colorado’s fair name became a by-word from 
one end of the Union to the other. Socialism is 
the sworn enemy of all religion, morality, virtue 
and society itself. It is pledged to destroy 
them all and erect its empire upon their ruin, 
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even through oceans of blood, to attain its pur- 
pose. 


Not to mention the Western Federation’s 
prompt and, so far as we know, sincere dis- 
avowal of responsibility for the dynamiting 
of the non-union miners at Independence 
we had been under the impression that it 
was the ‘socialistic’? miners who were de- 
ported. Surely they were not deported by 
their comrades—the ‘‘sworn enemies of all 
religion, morality, virtue and society it- 
self.””. And if not by them, then who was 
responsible for the outrage? However, the 
amazing thing about this diatribe is the 
commentary it furnishes upon the bishop’s 
conception of Socialism. Yet even the 
bishop is outdone in this respect by the 
Rev. R. F. Coyle, who preached from a 
Presbyterian pulpit on ‘‘The Perils of So- 
cialism,’”’ and, according to the newspaper 
before mentioned, said such things as these: 


I cannot conceive of any greater calamity than 
the triumph of Socialism, and this is reason 
enough for my subject at this hour and in this 
place. ; I have called it a false and peril- 
ous doctrine, and in so saying I am putting it 
mildly. The mischief of it is seen in outbreaks, 
in upheaval, in assassination, and in high-handed 
breaches of law and order. When workingmen 
come to believe this doctrine it not only fills them 
with dissatisfaction, but with a spirit of rancor 
and revolution and revenge. No state 
can be safe or stable that does not concern itself 
with impartial justice, and because Socialism 
proposes to seize the reins of government and 
rule, not for all the people, but for a class, it is a 
peril against which we need to be on our guard. 

ts The peril of the Socialistic doctrine 
lies in the fact that it overlooks the inherent and 
fundamental inequalities of human nature. It 
may be laid down as an axiom that you can never 
have equality of social condition until you have 
equality of personal condition. But nothing is 
more obvious, nothing more constantly thrusts 
itself upon our attention, than gradations and 
differences among men. These differences are 
intellectual, moral, temperamental, physical. 
We always have seen them; we always shall see 
them. The Nihilism of Russia, which 
is one of the forms of Socialism, demands the 
dissolution of the family. . . It is an in- 
dictment enough of the Socialistic doctrine of 
marriage to say that it substitutes the idea of a 
contract for the sacred bond of the moral law. 
All that is necessary is the consent of the parties 
and when tired of each other by mutual agree- 
ment they may separate. The idea of the family 
as divinely constituted, Socialism rejects, and 
so pollutes and poisons the very fountain head 
of the state. 

No intelligent person, whether or not he 
happens to be in sympathy with socialistic 
doctrines, will need to be told that such 
descriptions of Socialism are absurdly un- 


true. What they describe, of course, is 
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essentially Anarchism, the very reverse of 
Socialism. The confusion of the two sys- 
tems is common enough among persons who 
have not had or taken the opportunity to 
inform themselves, and it is at times pro- 
duced by bigoted or unprincipled speakers, 
or writers during a political campaign. To 
hear such exposition from a clergyman, 
however, is not calculated to increase the 
respect in which he may have been held. 


After many years and much 


A Success ‘ : 
planning—some of it more 
and a , 
‘ or less unpractical—the 
Solecism 


New York Subway is at 
last a reality. The main line and the West 
Side section, extending to One Hundred and 
Forty-fifth Street, were opened to the public 
on October 27. At about 2.30 o’clock on 
the afternoon of that day, Mayor McClellan 
started from the City Hall station a train 
bearing the city officials, engineers, con- 
tractors and other persons who had had to 
do with the building of the Subway, and 
who had just come from the exercises which 
had been held in the City Hall. The Mayor 
himself ran this train as far as One Hundred 
and Third Street, and it was immediately 
followed by other trains bearing specially 
invited guests of the Interborough Com- 
pany, which is to operate the Subway for 
fifty years. At about 7 o’clock that even- 
ing, the service was thrown open to the 
general public, and so great was the interest 
in the event that until midnight the trains 
were crowded. To the very great credit of 
the operating company, this great crowd 
was handled without a serious accident, 
and with a promptness which was remarka- 
ble under the circumstances. So far as the 
actual management of the train service is 
concerned, the company has fully main- 
tained the reputation that it at once earned. 
And in addition to the daily test of the 
‘‘rush hours,” morning and evening, it has 
stood the strain of another special occasion, 
Election evening, the severity of which will 
be appreciated by persons who have been in 
New York on that amiably riotous occa- 
sion. Ina general way, it may be said that 
the majority of those who do not object to 
the idea of being out of the daylight, have 
found the Subway preferable to any other 
route of interurban travel. Over the perfect 
roadbed, and on ?#erra firma, the trains run 
with less swaying than do those on the ele- 
vated system; and although the “‘locals”’ 
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probably make little better time than do 
the corresponding trains on the “L,” the 
express service is considerably faster. The 
usual running time by the Subway, from 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth Street to 
Brooklyn Bridge, by express trains (making 
four stops—at Ninety-sixth Street, at Sev- 
enty-second Street, at Grand Central Station, 
and at Fourteenth Street) is thirty minutes. 

So much for the generally satisfactory fea- 
tures of this very important metropolitan 
improvement. But although the Subway 
operating company deserves much credit 
for the excellence of the train service, it 
has already caused the: appearance of a 
good-sized and repulsive fly in the ointment, 
by permitting the free display of distasteful 
and distracting advertising signs in the va- 
rious Subway stations. This solecism is 
being bitterly resented by the traveling 
public, and justly so. The City of New 
York did its full duty in the matter of build- 
ing the Subway, and fitting its stations. 
The tunnel itself is clean, airy, and suffi- 
ciently well lighted, and much pains and 
not a little artistic skill were exercised on 
the stations, all of which are distinctly at- 
tractive, while many are really beautiful 
in their decorative schemes of colored tile. 
The architects who planned these features 
of the work went so far in consulting public 
taste and convenience as to plan distinct 
color schemes for each station, the variety 
being intended not only to please the eye, 
but to aid in identification of the various 
stopping-places. The Interborough Com- 
pany has already largely defeated these 
plans by permitting large tin-framed adver- 
tisements, most of them exceedingly un- 
sightly, and many of them disgusting in 
their subject-matter, to be placed against 
the clean-tiled walls of the stations. And 
not only are these advertising displays an 
offense to the eye and to the sensibilities, 
but they lessen the recognizability of the 
station, and, in some instances, press so 
closely upon the station signs as practically 
to obliterate them from the view of pas- 
sengers in rapidly moving trains. Just 
what are the legal rights of the company in 
this matter has not yet clearly appeared, 
but its officials seem disposed to hold that 
under the terms of their contract with the 
city, the display of these advertisements in 
the stations cannot be forbidden. On the 
other hand, the Subway itself is the city’s 
property, and if, as is very clearly the case, 
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these advertising signs constitute a damage 
to the property, it would seem that the 
owner must have some recourse in the courts. 
At all events, if the company refuses to re- 
move the signs and is upheld by the courts, 
the affair will afford an instructive study 
of the difference in the attitudes which a 
municipality and a corporation may assume 
toward public opinion. And its effects 
may furnish some food for reflection for 
those who, on general principles, oppose 
such dangerously socialistic theories as that 
a city may own and operate its transit 
systems. 

The worst that had been 
said about the causes for the 
burning, last June, of the 
excursion steamboat General 
Slocum, with the consequent loss of 955 lives, 
has been verified by the commission appointed 
by ex-Secretary Cortelyou of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The report is 
most thorough and convincing; it contains 
abvuut 32,000 words, and treats the disaster 
under the following heads: 

(1.) The Slocum was probably typical in almost 
all her conditions of many of the excursion 
boats in New York harbor, and, doubtless, else- 
where. (2.) The peculiarly helplessness character- 
istic of an excursion crowd in case of disaster. 
(3.) Peculiar inflammability of vessel and ex- 
traordinarily swift progress of fire. (4.) Collapse 
of deck, apparently due to weight of crowd. (5.) 
Marked inefficiency of crew, both in this case and 
probably in most other excursion vessels, prin- 
ay ! due to lack of organization and drill. 
(6.) Total lack of fire drills, boat drills, and 
established discipline. (7.) Unlicensed mate. 
(8.) Extremely dangerous condition of the for- 
ward cabin. (9.) Total failure of fire hose. (10.) 
Badly defective condition of life preservers. 
(11.) Inefficient inspection of this vessel. (12.) 
Neglect of master to fight fire or aid passengers, 
or to give any orders to such ends. (13.) Neglect 
of master to beach the vessel or to put her along- 
side of a wharf immediately after receiving a 
report of the existence of the fire, and his action 
in maintaining a high speed and creating thereby 
a strong draught of air from forward sweeping 
the flames aft. 

President Roosevelt, to whom this report was 
submitted, at once ordered the removal from 
the Government service of Robert S. Rodie, 
supervising inspector of the Steamboat In- 
spection Service, and James A. Dumont and 
Thomas A. Barrett, local inspectors at the 
port of New York. The promptness of this 
action is to be heartily commended. It will 
be remembered that, soon after the catas- 
trophe, the Federal grand jury to whom the 
case was submitted returned indictments 
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against the officers of the company which 
owned the vessel, her captain and an in- 
spector. By this action these persons were 
held criminally accountable for the disaster. 
The President’s vigorous letter mentions also 
the indictment of the manager and three 
employees of the Nonpareil Cork Works, of 
Camden, N. J., for their part in the manu- 
facture by that concern of “‘life preservers”’ 
made of cork mixed with scrap iron. ‘‘ This 
last offense,’’ remarks Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘was 
of so heinous a character that it is difficult to 
comment upon it with proper self-restraint. 
It appears that the national legislature has 
never enacted a law providing in set terms 
for the punishment of this particular species 
of infamy, doubtless because it never entered 
the head of any man that so gross an infamy 
could be perpetrated. I suggest that you 
report this whole matter to congress, trans- 
mitting these two reports, and at that time 
calling special attention to the need of im- 
posing an adequate penalty for the making 
or selling of defective life-saving appli- 
ances.” 

Why, it may be asked, is this offense more 
‘‘heinous”’ than that of the men who per- 
mitted the General Slocum to be used time 
and again when they knew, or should have 
known, that she was fitted with rotten 
life preservers and useless fire-fighting ap- 
paratus? The commission is of the opinion 
‘‘that the owners of the General Slocum 
are censurable in a high degree for the 
inadequate and improper conditions pre- 
vailing on board this vessel, and that, what- 
ever may be their technical liability, they 
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and their executive agents share largely in 
the moral responsibility for the awful results 
of this disaster.’”” And the commission is 
fully justified in holding and expressing this 
opinion. Within about six weeks of the 
Slocum disaster, it was reported that her 
sister ship, the Grand Republic, owned also 
by the Knickerbocker Steamboat Company, 
and leased to the concern which owned the 
Dreamland enterprise at Coney Island, in- 
cluded in her life-saving equipment about 
one thousand ‘“‘life preservers”’ as rotten and 
actually dangerous as those with which the 
Slocum was known to have been supplied. 
Very likely, if the Grand Republic had been 
burned or otherwise wrecked, and the con- 
sequent loss of life had been increased by 
the use of these ‘‘life preservers,” the Dream- 
land company would have washed its hands 
of blame and would have held the Knicker- 
bocker Company responsible. What sort of 
men are these who knowingly or carelessly 
imperil hundreds of human lives? Why are 
the manufacturers of iron-loaded ‘‘life pre- 
servers’’ one whit more brutally indifferent 
about human life than are the men who own 
and operate, or permit to be operated, ex- 
cursion vessels which ten minutes’ examina- 
tion by any intelligent person would show to 
be dangerous craft? For the petty govern- 
ment official, the inspector, or whatever 
office he may hold, who neglects his duty, 
and is even suspected of ‘‘ grafting,’’ there is 
always a loud chorus of denunciation. What, 
then, shall be said of the men who not only 
make this murderous grafting possible, but 


profit by it? 
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Edited by George Gladden 


Most of the newspapers, 


~— ph Republican and Democratic, 
Republicans %C™ tO agree that Presi- 
. dent Roosevelt’s remarka- 


ble triumph was due, first, and perhaps, 
chiefly, to his personal popularity, and, sec- 
ond, to a prevailing satisfaction with present 
conditions, commercial and political, and a 
general unwillingness to try a new régime. 
There are many references, also, to the actual 
though not always obvious strength of the 
radical wing of the Democratic party of the 


last eight years, and to the symptoms that 
the party during this campaign did not 
present a united front. As to the force of 
the personal element, the New York Even- 
ing Post (Ind.) says that ‘‘all ‘explanations’ 
of yesterday’s political cataclysm are vanity 
and vexation which do not see in it an ex- 
traordinary tribute to the President’s per- 
sonality. His victory is more purely per- 
sonal than that of any candidate whom liv- 
ing men can remember.’’ The same paper 
continues in part as follows: 
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And we are bound to add that Mr. Roosevelt 
has accepted his tremendous personal triumph 
in a sensible and patriotic spirit. His imme- 
diate announcement that he will never again be 
a candidate argues that his head is not turned. 
és, is This does not imply that we regret or 
recall what we have been compelled to write 
against some of his tendencies and acts. We 
have never had much respect for opinions which 
altered when they alterations found in the elec- 
tions. If to trample upon the rights of a weak 
nation is wrong before an election, it is wrong 
after. One great good we may confidently hope 
for during Mr. Roosevelt’s second administra- 
tion. This is the destruction of the superstition 
that a high tariff compels prosperity. It has 
long rested heavily on many minds. Thousands 
of Democrats undoubtedly voted for Roosevelt 
on the ground that they did not want a ‘‘change.”’ 
Well, they will almost certainly get the change 
under Roosevelt. Times cannot be uniformly 
good throughout his administration. As the 
Irish famine destroyed protection in England, 
though protectionists were in office, so one year’s 
bad business—such as the law of averages makes 
practically certain to occur—under a Republi- 
can Administration, would do away with a state 
of mind which, for the past ten years, has made 
Americans talk about taxation and trade like 
credulous cavemen more than like rational beings. 


The New York Sun (Rep.) says of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s ambition and of his capacities: 


From the moment that he entered the White 
House he made no pretence of any other thought 
than to have himself elected President of the 
United States. ‘‘I am only an ad interim Presi- 
dent now,”’ he was familiarly quoted as saying; 
‘“‘just you wait until I am elected President and 
then you will see!” See what? Mr. Roosevelt 
is elected President now and the formality of 
the 4th of March can make but little differ- 
ence to him. What shall we see? He has it 
in him to be a patriotic and a complete Presi- 
dent, to be the President, not of the decayed and 
corrupt half of the Republican party, but of the 
whole people, of the United States. 


And the Times (Dem.) accounts for the 
result, and discusses the campaign in this 
way: 


Prosperity, a deep and widespread desire for 
its continuance, and a feeling perhaps not less 
widespread that the Democratic Party is not yet 
‘“*fit to govern,’’ are reasons which sufficiently 
explain the very remarkable results of the elec- 
tion held yesterday in this country. The dis- 
cussions of the campaign, the search after issues 
and the talk about them, the moral arguments 
and the appeal to prudence and safety, have been 
utterly wasted. The result was predetermined. 
In the first place, the remembrance of what the 
Democratic Party did in 1896 and 1900 counted 
for much. It would have on almost a polit- 
ical miracle had the people restored that party 
to confidence and to power so soon after the 
Bryan campaigns. The unchanged and un- 
changing Bryan Democrats, however, had no 
liking for Judge Parker, for his gold-standard 
telegram, or for his views and principles. We 


hope Mr. Roosevelt will bear in mind that the 
great vote which has come to him from outside 
his party, being easily detachable, cannot be 
counted upon to stand by him for all policies or 
in all contingencies. If his party keeps on in its 
present path and the radical Democrats once 
more come into control of their party, he may 
find that his friends of 1904 will by no means be 
his friends in 1908. Republicans would of course 
receive with derision any suggestion that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, after what happened yesterday, 
could become the advocate of tariff reform. Yet 
it is precisely by advocating an honest and rea- 
sonable revision of the tariff, a revision deter- 
mined not by political exigency but by the eco- 
nomic needs of the country, that Theodore Roose- 
velt could demonstrate to the world that he is a 
constructive statesman. 


The World (Dem.) quotes freely from the 
instructions it offered to Judge Parker during 
the campaign, and says: 


Whatever chance there may have been for the 
Democrats was thrown away at St. Louis. A 
party that has been eight-tenths wrong for eight 

ears cannot regain public confidence at once by 
Colas even eight-tenths right—particularly when 
on the vital question of honest money it was set 
right only under compulsion by its nominee. 
The extreme and unnecessary statement in the 
platform—“‘ Protection is robbery ’”’—branding as 
criminal a policy as old as our Government, hurt 
the Democratic candidate in the chief doubtful 
States, all of which are heavily interested in man- 
ufactures. 


The Buffalo Evening Times (Dem.) finds 
fault with some of Judge Parker’s associates 
as follows: 


It was difficult for those who desired a change 
to determine how Chairman Sheehan, Cord 
Meyer, August Belmont, Thomas Ryan, and 
their associates would be able to fight the trusts 
better than Elihu Root, Chairman Cortelyou, 
Philander Knox, Aldrich, Addicks, Scott and 
the other legatees of Mark Hanna. Their hon- 
esty of purpose may be unquestioned, but their 
environment, associations and interests were 
decidedly against that conviction. The people 
could not see that there would be a change and 
accordingly their great effort was not convinc- 
ing. If Democracy is to win victories it must 
win them in the face of the great trusts and cor- 
porations of the country and not by seeking their 
assistance, or even the appearance of it, for there 
is not room in this country for two plutocratic 
parties. 

So, too, the Baltimore Evening Herald (Ind.) 
says: 

The campaign brings home to the Democratic 
party the necessity of returning in earnest to the 
policies of Cleveland and of the statesmen that 
gathered about him. The principlesof the Dem- 
ocratic party are as essential to the safe and 
orderly development of our country as they ever 
were, and when the people feel that the Demo- 
cratic party has accepted them with complete 
faith they will turn to it again and entrust their 
fortunes in its hands. 
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Other Southern papers takejvarying views 
of the Republican victory. The Columbia 
(S. C.) State (Dem.) for example, says: 

Americans have changed; they have not only 
changed since the days of Jefferson but they 
have changed since the days of Cleveland. They 
admire the Rough Rider and his rough-shod 
methods. The rights of the people, held so sa- 
cred a few generations ago and obtained by such 
struggles and sacrifices, are valued lightly; they 
will be parted with for a few yards of tinsel. 
Pomp and show are more attractive than Demo- 
cratic simplicity. There will be an awakening. 
We hope it may come in time for the revolution 
to be a peaceful one. Next to the success of 
Roosevelt, the large Republican majority is the 
most unfortunate result of this election. Thought- 
ful persons of whatever political inclination con- 
cede the value to the country of a powerful and 
threatening minority. Therefore the third con- 
secutive defeat of the Democrats by such a wide 
margin weakens the influence of the party as a 
deterrent and, if conservative men do not develop 
on the Republican side in Washington, the men 
now in the saddle will be emboldened to extremes 
which may have disastrous consequences. 

And the Nashville Banner presents these 
points: 

The people of the country were doing well 
and were busy with their affairs. There was no 
predominant issue dividing the parties as in 
1896, which appealed with force to an anxious 
and agitated public. Another cause was a lack 
of homogeneity and thorough concord in the 
Democratic party. To prevent a factional fight 
in the St. Louis convention the Committee on 
Resolutions had to submit a compromise plat- 
form which evaded the financial issue on the al- 
leged ground that such an issue was of the past, 
but the discussion in the committee showed that 
it was still an issue within the Democratic party. 
The dramatic effect of the Parker gold telegram 
threatened to disrupt the convention, but this 
disruption was prevented by a diplomatic answer 
to the telegram which served only to emphasize 
the fact that the party was not united on the 
money question, and that Mr. Bryan and his 
ideas still wielded a great influence among the 
delegates and in the ranks of the party. Em- 
battled for the fight under such conditions, the 
essential need of the party was a stalwart leader, 
with the resolution, the courage and the genius 
ofacommander. The convention thought it had 
chosen such a leader in Judge Parker. He wasa 
good man and true, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, but the press and the public speakers who 
supported him did more to hold him up before 
the country as a strong leader than he did him- 
self. He did not manifest a great conception of 
his opportunity or power of taking hold of the 
best opportunities of the campaign. He made 
mistakes that hurt his cause. It would have 
required a Cleveland or some other masterly 
man to command a support that would have 
given the Democratic party the best chance of 
victory, by winning the confidence of the inde- 
pendent and business elements of the country. 


The Atlanta Constitution, in a much more 
cheerful strain, says: 
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Well, the agony is over and, whatever else may 
be said about it, we are no worse off than we 
were before it began! Suffice it now to say that 
the people of the whole country are to have op- 
portunity of ascertaining whether the second term 
of Theodore Roosevelt will be an administration 
marked by sectional prejudice, or whether it 
will be free from the unfortunate developments 
which, during his first term, have served to create 
the impression that he was neither friendly to 
nor considerate of the south. Down here we have 
our eyes turned hopefully toward thefuture. We 
have gone through many a worse experience, 
only to come out smiling. With the lion’s share 
of the prevailing national prosperity—due to a 
Beneficent Providence, and not to the repub- 
lican party—we send greetings to the sister states 
north and west, and assure them all—We can 
stand it if they can! 

In the West, naturally enough, most of the 
comment is exultant in its tone. For ex- 
ample, the Burlington Hawk-Eye (Rep.) 
says: 

Tuesday’s election builds deeper and stronger 
than ever the protective tariff system. It buries 
deeper than the sea effective opposition to the 
Philippine policy and the insane cry of ‘‘mili- 
tarism.’’ In fact, every attempted democratic 
issue in this campaign is now obsolete and the 
party itself is left stranded, a political wreck, 
without principles and without visible excuse 
for existence. Yet, it is desirable that there 
shall be a healthy opposition party, and it will 
be a national calamity if the republican victory 
this year shall reduce the opposition to a hetero- 
geneous body of socialists and populists. 


The Kansas Capital (Rep.) pays this fine 
tribute to President Roosevelt: 


American Presidents have been honest and 
honorable men; yet there was something about 
the aggressiveness of the honesty of Roosevelt 
that especially appealed to the average man. In 
reorganizing itself the Democratic party dodged 
every issue that might divide its own ranks. Its 
platform outdid the Republicans in conserva- 
tism, challenging nothing of importance to which 
the Republican party is committed. Conse- 
quently the issue became the President’s person- 
ality. This helped the Republican campaign. 


The Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.) says of 
the President that ‘‘it is true that he has 
been fortunate in his opposition,’’ and con- 
tinues: 

It is true that he has been fortunate in his op- 
position. The admirable personality, high char- 
acter and superior intellectual equipment of 
Judge Parker cannot conceal the fact that he was 
forced upon the party by a strong and resolute 
minority. He was not acceptable to the masses. 
We suspect that the masses have voted against 
him. There is no explanation of the tremendous 
majorities for Roosevelt except a large Demo- 
cratic vote. This was undoubtedly attracted 
by his personal popularity. It was just as cer- 
tainly repelled from Parker by his personality. 
In short, it was made up in large part of the 
Bryan vote. 
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In a long discussion of the result, Mr. 
Bryan says in the Commoner: 

Surely silver can not be blamed for this defeat, 
for the campaign was run on a gold basis; neither 
can the defeat be charged to emphatic condemna- 
tion of the trusts, for the trusts were not assailed 
as vigorously this year as they were four years 
ago. It is evident that the campaign did not 
turn upon the question of imperialism, and it is 
not fair to consider the result as a personal vic- 
tory for the president, although his administra- 
tion was the subject of criticism. The result 
was due to the fact that the democratic 
party attempted to be conservative in the pres- 
ence of conditions which demand radical reme- 
dies. It sounded a partial retreat when it 
should have ordered a charge all along the line. 
The republican party occupied the conservative 
position. That is, it defends those who, having 
secured unfair advantages through class legis- 
lation, insist that they shall not be disturbed no 
matter how oppressive their exactions may be- 
come. The democratic party can not hope to 
compete successfully with the republican party 
for this support. To win the support of the plu- 
tocratic element of the country the party would 
have to become more plutocratic than the repub- 
lican party and it could not do this without losing 
several times as many voters as that course 
would win. The democratic party has nothing 
to gain by catering to organized and predatory 
wealth. It must not only do without such sup- 
port, but it can strengthen itself by inviting the 
open and emphatic opposition of these elements. 


It seems likely enough that 
the other side of the can- 
teen controversy—that is, 
the side represented by 
those who opposed the abolition of the in- 
stitution as an authorized feature of army 
post life—may get a pretty thorough airing 
before the next session of Congress. The 
relegation of the canteen, it will be remem- 
bered, was due chiefly to the violent attacks 
upon it by the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, whose members insisted that 
it encouraged drunkenness among the sol- 
diers of the regular army, and who brought 
such pressure to bear upon Congress that 
the War Department was ordered to abolish 
the system. This was done against the 
protest of most of the veteran officers of the 
army, who asserted that the canteen actu- 
ally promoted temperance and established 
generally beneficial influences at posts 
where it existed. Within the past month 
or so there has been much testimony from 
equally responsible officers, not only in sup- 
port of this view, but in the way of flat dec- 
larations that the abolition of the canteen 
has actually increased intemperance, and 
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has had other demoralizing effects. Among 
the officers who have thus expressed them- 
selves are Brigadier-General G. H. Burton, 
inspector-general of the army; Judge Ad- 
vocate-General Dunn, of the Department 
of Colorado; and Colonel Roberts, of the 
Department of Texas. General Burton, in 
his annual report to the Secretary of War, 
has these very emphatic things to say: 

It seems to be the almost unanimous sentiment 
of the army that the one thing lacking to meet 
the soldiers’ wants and tastes is the canteen fea- 
ture. The absence of this leads to sickness, the 
commission of miltary offenses, desertion, and 
other crimes, as well as impaired discipline, by 
driving men to resort to the low dives and grog- 
geries that have sprung up, like mushrooms, 
around military reservations since the prohibition 
law was enacted. No moralist can justly claim 
that it is more injurious to the health or morality 
of a soldier to drink mild beer in a well-regulated 
canteen, where gambling is prohibited and ex- 
cesses are not tolerated, than it is to drink bad 
whisky in a vile den off the reservation, where 
drinking and gambling are encouraged without 
restraint. In fact, the canteen feature is not 
only a benefit morally, but the profits derived 
from the sales of beer and light wines are used to 
improve the mess, as well as for the purchase of 
periodicals, publications, etc., all of which add 
to the soldier’s comfort and contentment. The 
army wants the canteen feature because experi- 
ence since its abolition warrants the conclusion 
that its restoration will promote the morale, 
health, and content of the soldier. 

So, too, General Dunn declared that the 
removal of the canteen ‘‘has resulted in 
multiplying saloons and brothels,” and 
Colonel Roberts calls attention to the in- 
creased number of ‘‘saloons and dives that 
the virtual abolition of the canteen feature 
of the post exchange has made a universal 
feature of every military post.’”’ General 
Barry, the commander of the Department 
of the Gulf, in his annual report says: ‘“‘It 
would add much to the discipline and con- 
tentment of the enlisted men at these out- 
lying stations were the post exchange fully 
established, with the privilege of selling 
beer and light wines.’’ Added to these ex- 
pressions, there is the resolution adopted 
by the Association of Military and Naval Sur- 
geons during the recent session at St. Louis. 
This resolution, which is addressed to Con- 
gress, recommends ‘‘that the sale of beer 
be permitted at the army post exchanges, 
subject to such regulations as shall be de- 
termined by the general staff and the secre- 
tary of war.’”” The Army ‘and Navy Reg- 
ister thinks it improbable that Congress 
will pay any attention to this resolution 
during the coming session, because ‘there 
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are too many resolutions on the other side 
pointing out to the legislative body the ne- 
cessity of ‘protecting’ the soldier from the 
evils of drink, as dispensed in the army can- 
teen.” Continuing, this usually very con- 
servative military journal says: 


The opinion of the doctors might well be taken 
in this matter with great profit to the physical 
or mental or moral characteristics of the military 
service. Added to this, the precautionary and 
protective features are amply re-enforced by the 
provision that the system of selling beer at the 
Army post exchange shall be regulated by the 
general staff of the Army, and the secretary of 
war. And these considerations would be enough, 
if Congress operated along unprejudiced and non- 
partisan lines. Too many congressmen are 
watchful of the so-called temperance influence 
within their districts to be as liberal as they de- 
sire, or to defend and support those measures 
they know deserve defense and support. Then, 
too, it is in the interest of quite another class 
that the canteen shall remain closed. The dive- 
keepers and brothel owners are making too good 
a thing out of the existing conditions, and if they 
are able to command any influence or add to the 
sentiment against the restoration of the canteen 
they will apply themselves industriously to that 
end. The surgeons’ resolution at St. Louis ought 
to offset all this and under some circumstances 
it would. For the present, we may expect the 
results of the uncanny alliance between the bigot 
and the dive-keeper, the respectable surgeons not- 
withstanding. 


After several days of spir- 


—" ited debate the Episcopal 
en General Convention, held 


in Boston, rejected a propo- 
sition to adopt a more stringent canon bear- 
ing on divorce. The present canon permits 
the clergy of the Church to celebrate the re- 
marriage of a man and woman either or both 
of whom may be the ‘‘innocent”’ party in a 
suit for divorce. At the preceding con- 
vention a commission had been appointed 
which reported to the Boston meeting a 
canon which provided that: ‘‘No minister 
shall solemnize a marriage between any 
two persons unless, by inquiry, he shall have 
satisfied himself that neither person has 
been or is the husband or the wife of any 
other person then living, from whom he or 
she has been divorced for any cause arising 
after marriage.” The House of Bishops 
adopted this, and the House of Deputies, 
sitting as a committee of the whole to decide 
upon reporting the amendment, also adopted 
it by a vote of 214 to 191, which vote is 
considered a reflection of the actual strength 
of the opposing factions. But in the vote 
by dioceses and orders the measure was 
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defeated, because of the even division in 
several instances of both the clerical and 
the lay elements, and the requirement that 
in such a contingency the vote shall be 
counted negative. This vote by dioceses 
was as follows: Clerical, for the amendment, 
30, against 21, divided 10; lay vote, for 
25, against 24, divided 60. It is inter- 
esting to note that virtually the entire 
weight of the Middle Western States was 
on the side of adopting the amendment; 
that New York opposed, while Pennsyl- 
vania favored it, and that the Pacific States 
and several of the Southern States were on 
the negative side. The result was the 
adoption for another three years of the old 
canon, but with this proviso: 

Provided, That before the application for such 
remarriage a period of not less than one year 
shall have elapsed after the granting of such di- 
vorce, and that satisfactory evidence touching 
the facts in the case, including a copy of the 
court’s decree, its record, if practicable, with such 
proof that the defendant was personally served 
or appeared in the action, be laid before the ec- 
clesiastical’ authority, and such _ ecclesiastical 
authority, having taken legal advice thereon, 
shall have declared in writing that, in his judg- 
ment, the case of this applicant conforms to the 
requirements of the canon; and provided further, 
that it shall be within the discretion of any min- 
ister to decline to solemnize any marriage. 


There was very general discussion of this 
controversy by the secular press throughout 
thecountry. The Philadelphia Public Ledg- 
er says of the proviso : 


This is anything but clear, although its purpose 

is evident. It is to discountenaance divorce by 
collusion, or divorce with the intention of marry- 
ing again, and to make any marriage of divorced 
persons difficult and exceptional, requiring par- 
ticular ecclesiastical sanction. This is, of course, 
an advance in Fp though it does not satisfy 
those who hold to the indissolubility of marriage 
as a principle. On the other hand, to those who 
regard it as a civil contract, which is dissolved 
by divorce, there is no logical reason why either 
party should not be at liberty to contract new. 
bonds. 
The New York Evening Post remarks that 
‘‘the High Church wing and all who lean 
toward sacerdotalism favor the view that 
marriage is an inviolable sacrament, and 
that divorce with remarriage, even under 
the extreme provocation, is sacrilege,’”’” and 
continues: 


We doubt, however, whether a hard-and-fast 
enactment will accomplish the desired result. It 
would lay so heavy a penalty on the innocent 
that it would be generally regarded as a denial 
of essential justice for the sake of maintaining a 
theological dogma. Christ Himself is recorded 
as favoring the one exception. True, the notion 
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is now prevalent that ‘‘they did not know every- 
thing down in Judee’’; but there are still to be 
found churchmen devout and benighted enough 
to regard the words of Christ as final authority. 


The Springfield Republican, in a carefully 
considered editorial, says that ‘‘the legal 
abuses of divorce must ultimately be eradi- 
cated by the legislative power of the coun- 
try, if they are ever to be eradicated at all,”’ 
but ‘‘at the same time great religious organi- 
zations, like the Episcopal Church, have 
exceptional opportunities to hasten the 
legal reforms made necessary by the present 
divorce chaos in America.’’ Continuing, 
the Republican says, in part: 


Viewing the specific question that was before 
the Episcopal convention the past week solely 
from a secular standpoint, it is still possible to 
regret that the effort to alter the old divorce can- 
on of the church did not succeed. . . . And 
if complaint should be made as to the severity 
of such a rule, the church could fairly reply that 
the abuses permitted by the supreme civil power 
had driven it to this position for the protection 
of its own honor and sanctity. In fact, as ex- 
perience in recent years shows, divorced persons 
who have actually been forbidden by the courts 
to remarry have gone to unsuspecting clergy- 
men, who knew nothing of the facts of the case, 
and, perhaps by downright deception, have pro- 
cured those clergymen’s services in performing 
a marriage ceremony. If divorced persons wish 
to remarry, they can secure the services of civil 
or judicial officers empowered to perform the 
ceremony. The state, through its courts, per- 
mitted these people to annul previous marriage 
contracts; let it assume the full responsibilty 
for allowing them to contract new matrimonial 
bonds. The state, in its judicial records, pos- 
sesses full knowledge of the facts in the case of 
each divorced person, and, consequently, it is 
best qualified to determine whether a new mar- 
riage would be lawful. Make the state com- 
pletely responsible in such matters. By working 
along this line the churches, it appears, can ex- 
ercise great influence in creating a sounder public 
sentiment on the divorce question and in bringing 
about needed reforms. For the majority of peo- 
ple, when marrying, prefer to secure the moral 
or religious sanction to their union which a clergy- 
man can, to a certain extent, confer upon it. 


Discussing the obvious wide difference of 
opinion between the churches, as well as 
between the States, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer says: 


It has been made sufficiently plain that divorce 
reform by constitutional amendment or through 
uniform state legislation is, humanly speaking, 
impossible, and it is equally clear that the tre- 
mendous influence of the church cannot be 
brought to bear upon the public or the law- 
makers so long as the radical differences amon 
the churches themselves are so constantly an 
sharply accentuated. How can the churches ex- 
pect the legislatures of forty-five states to agree 
on a proposition on which the churches them- 
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selves are so hopelessly divided? All this dis- 
cussion, however, is not wasted. The debate in 
the Episcopal convention is interesting, and ma 
be important as the first attempt to test the feasi- 
bility of an interdenominational agreement which, 
though it cannot abolish the evil, will certainly 
mitigate it. Complete reform can be obtained 
only through the civil law, but fortunately united 
church action like that hoped for would prove 
binding upon that great body of church people 
who refuse to admit that marriage is merely a 
civil contract. 





In the excitement about the 
. national and State cam- 
a paigns, the Northern press 
particularly has largely 
overlooked the important things that have 
been said and done about last summer’slynch- 
ings in the South by the communities con- 
cerned. These acts and utterances include 
the court-martialing and summary dis- 
missal from the Georgia State militia of 
Captain Robert M. Hitch, the officer in 
command of the soldiers who were ‘‘ overpow- 
ered”’ at Statesboro by the mob which after- 
ward burned at the stake two negro mur- 
derers; the failure of the grand jury of that 
(Bulloch) County toindict any member of taht 
mob; and Judge Jones’ remarkable charge to 
the Federal grand jury at Huntsville, Ala., re- 
sulting in the indictment of several members 
of the mob which lynched the negro in that 
town, soon after the Statesboro affair. 

The dismissal of Captain Hitch seems not 
to have been unexpected, and is quite gen- 
erally commended by the Southern press. 
The court of inquiry ordered by Governor 
Terrell found that Hitch’s conduct justified 
his court-martial, and the verdict of that 
body was definite. Hitch, however, was de- 
fiant to the last. Before beth the court of 
inquiry and the court-martial, he declared 
that he had done his full duty, as he saw it 
at the time; and immediately after the 
sentence of dismissal was signed by Governor 
Terrell, he addressed to the Governor a 
letter, four newspaper columns long, accus- 
ing that official in pointed and, at times, 
violent language, of deliberately making 
him (Hitch) a scapegoat, and of general 
incompetency. The following excerpts from 
this remarkable document will serve to show 
the general tone, and, incidentally, Hitch’s 
estimate of himself: 


The majority who fixed the findings and the 
sentence have not harmed me, though they have 
done me a grievous rey My own self-respect 
has been untouched by their action; the respect 
and esteem in which I am held by my friends 
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throughout the state has been unaffected; I have 
not been dishonored in the least, but on the con- 
trary, am now honored by thousands of patriotic 
Georgians who have never known me before. 
Their action was only a manifestation of an in- 
herent weakness in human nature. They went 
with the current—what they erroneously sup- 
posed was the current of public opinion, and now 
that same public opinion has spanked them for 
their pains. If the telegrams and letters 
which I have received, and the personal expres- 
sions which I have heard on all sides and from all 
sections, are any indication, I am now honored 
by the white people of Georgia more than ever 
before, while your name is a byword among thou- 
sands who were formerly your friends and sup- 
porters. 

That Hitch is not entirely deluded about the 
attitude toward himself of at least an appre- 
ciable element in his community, is shown 
by the fact that since his dismissal he has 
been elected an honorary member of the 
company he ‘‘commanded”’ at Statesboro. 
Most of the Southern papers, however, 
handle him and his letter without gloves. 
Says the Atlanta Constitution: 


However extreme this decision may seem, it 
must be manifestly plain that it was the duty of 
the court, in its view of the testimony before it, 
to recommend the extremest punishment. The 
problem facing the military court was one calling 
for no half-way measures. We do not pretend 
to say that Captain Hitch did not act in accord- 
ance with his judgment under the surrounding 
circumstances, but the results showed that judg- 
ment to have been seriously inerror. The action 
of the military court means that hereafter when 
Georgia troops are called out to prevent lynching 
and keep down mobs, the guns of the soldiers will 
be loaded and the officers will not hesitate, when 
the emergency comes, to maintain the supremacy 
of the law, and the authority of the state, at any 
cost. 

And the Florida Times-Union says: 


The public mind condemned Captain Hitch 
even before the court-martial or the court of in- 
quiry considered his case, for without waiting to 
read the sworn evidence, some things were known 
as soon as the wires could flash the news to all 
parts of the country. Accounts received from 
Statesboro did not show that the men were de- 
terred from doing their duty by fear or by a lack 
of a proper sense of their obligations. Many of 
them, acting as individuals, did what they could 
to protect the prisoners. It was evident that the 
man in command failed to do that which he had 
sufficient force to do. Whether his failure was 
caused by incompetence, by cowardice, or by a 
sympathy with the lynchers, his punishment is 
just. 

Furthermore, the same paper, commenting 
on the dismissed officer’s letter to Governor 


Terrell, says: 

His letter can only be characterized as a piece 
of insolence, such as is not surprising from a 
soldier dismissed from the service for a failure to 
do his duty. It could not have emanated from 
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a soldier fit to hold a commission. He ‘“‘scores 
the action of the Governor in calling out troops 
on every occasion.’’ He calls upon him to use 
more discretion in determining when it is neces- 
sary to call out the citizen soldiery of the state. 
From this it is natural to infer that Captain Hitch 
did not protect the prisoners because he did not 
wish them to be protected. The objection he 
makes to Governor Terrell’s action is just such 
an objection as all make who are opposed to the 
courts and in sympathy with mobs. But the gall 
of the thing is eelkieg. The commander-in-chief 
of the state troops of Georgia is advised as to 
how he should act by a man who has been kicked 
out of the state troops! 


On the other hand, the Columbia (S. C.) 
State, although not disposed to defend 
Hitch, ‘‘views without disapprobation”’ his 
arraignment of Governor Terrell, and for 
these reasons: 


He charges the Governor with sending him to 
Statesboro in a subordinate capacity, placing him 
under the sheriff and judge, and giving him no 
discretion. That, he declares, is characteristic of 
Terrell’s disposition to shift responsibility to the 
shoulders of others. The Governor placed him 
under the sheriff’s orders when, he says, it was 
known that the sheriff was related to the family 
murdered by the negro prisoners. Then the chief 
magistrate boarded a train and left the State, 
being out of the way when the critical moment 
arrived and remaining away until public senti- 
ment had been crystallized against the militia. 
The Governor, it is alleged, ordered the court- 
martial without reading the report of the court 
of inquiry and approved the findings of the court 
without reviewing the testimony—two serious 
allegations. Governor Terrell is generally ridi- 
culed for his lack of backbone and his disposition 
to play to the galleries and float with the popular 
tide—faults that have been apparent to others, 
it must be confessed, besides Captain Hitch. 
ee The grand jury refuses to find an indict- 
ment and it is publicly reported that several of 
the members of that grand jury were active par- 
ticipants in the burning of the murderers, yet 
Governor Terrell has not spoken in tones that are 
certain. What will he recommend to the legis- 
lature as to that alleged recreant sheriff? Will 
he urge that those deputies who interfered with 
his militia be taken to another county and prose- 
cuted for their serious offense? Or will he be 
satisfied with the one military scapegoat? 





The finding of the Bulloch 


naiaaiaies of County grand jury which 
Lynchers investigated the Statesboro 


lynching was as follows: 


We deplore the recent acts of lawlessness in our 
city and community. We have investigated the 
matter in the light of information coming under 
our personal knowledge and obtained by the ex- 
amination of a number of witnesses, but we have 
not been able to find sufficient evidence to war- 
rant indictments. 


This finding was disapproved of by Judge 
Daly, who charged the jury, and who had pre- 
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sided at the trial of the two negroes who were 
lynched. He told the jury that he could see 
no good reason why indictments were not 
returned. It was also suggested that the 
Federal Court should take up the case and 
indict the lynchers at Savannah. 

In the meantime, the United States Grand 
Jury, sitting at Huntsville, Ala., and taking 
its cue from the remarkable charge of Judge 
Thomas Jones, brought in its report indicting 
several members of the mob which, on Sep- 
tember 7, took from the jail and lynched a 
negro for a murder committed only the 
day before. In his remarkable charge to the 
jury, Judge Jones had called attention to 
the thirteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution and had said, concerning the 
attitude of the mob toward the negro mur- 
derer: 

If, however, you find something more than a 
mere felonious purpose to avenge the crime im- 
puted to him, or general malevolence, and that 
the mob was actuated by the bad spirit that a 
person of Maples’ race, when accused of crime, 
should not have the right to be acquitted if inno- 
cent or condemned and punished by the court, 
if guilty, and that the mob hung him to prevent 
his enjoyment of that right because of his race, 
his murder by a mob of persons of a different race 
constitutes a crime against the laws of the United 
States. 

In returning the indictments the grand jury 
said: 

Few can be induced to believe that had Maples 
been a white man charged with killing a negro he 
would have been thus robbed of his life, and de- 
prived of a trial in the courts and an ony 
to disprove the charge made against him. The 
white people of this section of the south feel that 
they owe a duty to the negro race, which has 
occupied and still occupies an inferior position to 
theirs, and there can be no higher or greater from 
a superior to an inferior race. The law must 
be vindicated, order maintained and anarchy 
abolished and punished. If this cannot be done 
by one agency, then rational and honest men 
should welcome its accomplishment from any 
source by which punishment and prevention may 
be lawfully administered. Should these crimes 
bring upon our people what some may consider 
as outside tribunals to those made exclusively by 
the state, the chief blame will be due to the fail- 
ure of our own people to respect the law and those 
who violate it. 

Naturally, Judge Jones’ charge and the 
jury’s presentment were generally com- 
mented upon by the Southern press. The 
State remarks that “the United States 
judge was hitting hard but he was hitting 
fairly and honestly,” and that whatever may 
have been the justification for lynch law in 
the reconstruction days, ‘‘now there is no 
shadow of excuse, and mob violence is a re- 
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flection on our qualification for self-govern- 
ment.”’ As to bringing lynchers into the 
United States courts, the State says: 


The evidence would be secured, there would be 
no tricky lawyers, there would be stern judges 
and the guilty would be convicted. We are sat- 
isfied that if the United States courts prosecuted 
lynchers there would be no more lynchings. But 
even those most desirous of having these crim- 
inals brought to justice would vigorously protest 
against the United States court taking charge of 
such cases. It would be an infringement of 
States’ rights and a charge that the common- 
wealth was unable to execute its own laws—a 
charge that would hurt because of its large ele- 
ment of truth. 

Of the indictments, the Atlanta Constitution 
says: 

In our judgment, the highly important fact to 
be emphasized in this connection is that it is 
within the power of the people of the southern 
states to prevent all trouble of this kind if they 
want to do so. It will be recalled that in com- 
menting upon the possible continuance of law- 
lessness at the south, Governor Terrell held up 
as a warning the probability that there might be 
attempts at federal interference on the part of 
the federal courts. The movement in this direc- 
tion came sooner than he could have anticipated. 
While the raising of the question is to be deplored, 
the action of Judge Jones can be made of much 
value to all the southern states if the good people 
realize its portent and exercise the power which 
unquestionably is in their hands. If there are no 
crimes of this nature committed, there can be no 
excuse for federal interference. That is the les- 
son which Judge Jones’ action should teach. 
The New Orleans Times-Democrat declares 
that Judge Jones’ doctrine ‘‘is an insolent 
and mischievous attempt at an invasion of 
the province of the State courts, and one that 
will be found, on review by an authority not 
quite so prejudiced as he in favor of the 
Rooseveltian theory of reckless interference, 
to be quite beyond the intent of the Con- 
stitution.”” On the other hand, the Chicago 
Evening Post says: 

The essential wisdom and the policy of this 
decision seem undeniable, and it is to be hoped 
the jurisdiction of the federal courts in such cases 
will be sustained upon appeal and the distinctions 
made by Judge Jones established. Lynching is 
only to be prevented absolutely by the education 
of public sentiment, but until communities, both 
North and South, have reached that higher level 
of social enlightenment the most effectual prose- 
cution by free and unprejudiced tribunals must 
be assured. And the better element in the South 
will be glad to have these dangerous outbreaks 
brought within the purview of the federal courts. 
This is not interference with state rights or state 
pride, for the federal courts belong as much to 
the South as to the North. It merely insures 
justice against local passion. There are’ many 
cases in the North where a similar resort would 
be welcomed, 
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ment and twenty-five dol- 
lars fine for having caused a collision by 
falling asleep at his post; the recent occur- 
rence of several collisions resulting in great 
loss of life; and the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission showing the fright- 
ful slaughter resulting from railroad acci- 
dents in this country, and the relative im- 
munity of England from catastrophes of 
the same kind, have been the subjects of 
much strong editorial comment during the 
past month or so. The case of the Penn- 
sylvania engineer was a peculiar one. His 
failure to keep awake caused a collision at 
Stowe last spring, and he was prosecuted 
under the State law which makes neglect 
of duty by railroad employees a misde- 
meanor when there is loss of life in conse- 
quence. It was shown that the engineer 
was overworked and sleepy at the time, but 
the court refused to accept this excuse, 
and held that, even at the risk of losing his 
position, a railroad employee should refuse 
to work when incapacitated by weariness or 
illness. Discussing both phases of this 
accountability of railroad employees, the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 

The intent of the act is to prevent avoidable 

collisions and other railway catastrophes. The 
legislation would evidently fail in its purpose if 
employes immediately responsible for mishaps 
could evade responsibility by the plea of sleepi- 
ness or weariness. A heavy responsibility rests 
also upon railroad companies which exact more 
than a reasonable day’s work from their em- 
ployes. The companies are held in damages 
when loss of life or injury results from the lax 
management of trains, but no penalty can be 
imposed upon them merely for keeping employes 
at work for an unreasonable length of time. 
On this point of railroads forcing or per- 
mitting the overworking of their employees 
an official of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as quoted by the New York Trib- 
une, said: ‘‘A railroad company should 
not be permitted, under a severe penalty, to 
continue a man at work after he has com- 
pleted more than a full day’s work in its 
service. An engineer or a conductor who 
is physically exhausted should not be held 
to a moral responsibility for an accident 
occurring under such conditions. 
sponsibility, moral and legal, should rest 
elsewhere.” And the Pittsburg Dispatch 
discusses the matter in this way: 


It certainly seems that the court might have 
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shown more sympathy for a man who by sheer 
weariness fell into disaster. But it must be said 
that the attack on the ruling is misplaced. Asa 
legal principle the fault of succumbing to weari- 
ness cannot be held to be divested of responsi- 
bility for the result. What is lost sight of in the 
comments on this case is the need of going back 
of the engineer to fix responsibility to the public. 
The man who lets himself be overworked so that, 
with the public safety in his hands, he is unable 
to do his duty rightly cannot be relieved of re- 
sponsibility; nor is the public interest to be 
served by the familiar verdict of ‘‘Nobody to 
blame.” But a responsibility as clear as the 
engineer’s is that of the superior officers who kept 
him at work until he was so worn out as to fall 
asleep at the critical moment. It is their duty 
to guard the safety of their roads and to know 
what is safe. If they knowingly use spongy iron 
for car wheels or punky wood for trestles the 
law will not hesitate to hold them responsible. 
But in the case of a man who fails from overwork, 
to stop with fixing the responsibility on him, is 
very much like adjudging the disaster from the 
fall of a bridge to be due to weakness in the bridge 
material and saying nothing about who put the 
weak material there. 

Furthermore, the judge who imposed the 
sentence upon this engineer is reported to 
have remarked: ‘‘I am satisfied that the 
higher officials of acompany, the despatchers, 
train runners, or other high officials who 
exact long and wearying hours of labor 
from the men, would receive punishment if 
brought into court when such accidents 
happen through obeying orders.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission s 
report above referred to shows that during 
the past year 9984 persons were killed 
and 78,247 were injured on American rail- 
roads. Comparison of our railroad casual- 
ties with those in Great Britain, for corre- 
sponding periods of time, shows, according 
to the New York Journal of Commerce, that 
‘‘while twenty-five passengers were killed 
and seven hundred and sixty-nine injured 
in the operation of railroad trains in Great 
Britain, three hundred and fifty were killed 
and eight thousand, two hundred and 
thirty-one injured in the United States.” 
The aggregate of American railway mileage 
is about ten times that of the British sys- 
tems, and the same paper goes on to say: 

The disparity may not appear excessive when 
allowance is made for the greater risk attending 
the operation of railroads over a wide expanse 
of thinly settled territory, and the greater lia- 
bility here to accidents due to convulsions of 
nature. But when account is taken of the actual 
number of passengers carried in both cases, 
the disparity transcends all possible deductijons 
which may be made on the score of the greater 
difficulties of American railroad management 
and operation, In the United States one pas- 
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senger was killed to every two million ¢arried, 
while in the United Kingdom in 47,793,320 pas- 
sengers carried only one was killed. In the 


United States one passenger was injured to every . 


85,000 carried ,while in the United Kingdom the 
proportion was one in 1,540,745. 

This paper also refers to a letter on this 
general subject it has received from Mr. 
James J. Hill, President of the Great. North- 
ern Railway: 

Mr. Hill makes the somewhat oracular state- 

ment that until the public realizes its own danger 
from the neglect of those whose duty it is to pro- 
tect the trains, there will be no relief from the 
liability to accident. He supplements this state- 
ment by the admission that the difficulty in en- 
forcing discipline and the careless familiarity 
with which men take not only their own lives 
but the lives of trainloads of passengers into 
danger, ‘‘will not be prevented until those who 
are responsible through criminal neglect are 
punished criminally.” 
As to this, the Journal of Commerce re- 
marks that the relatively small amount of 
money recoverable from a railroad for the 
loss of a life encourages such concerns to 
take chances, and continues: ‘‘In short, 
when the laws of the various States of this 
Union agree in making it a good deal more 
expensive to kill or to maim the public and 
the employes of railroads than it is to take 
the precautions needed for their safety, the 
percentage of railroad accidents in this coun- 
try will show a measurable decrease.”’ 

Speaking of the frightful wreck at Knob- 
noster, Mo., caused by a sleepy train crew, 
the Kansas City Star says: 

The earnings and profits of the corporation are 
sufficiently ample to allow some of the prominent 
holders of stock—notably the Goulds—to make 
a large show of philanthropy. It would be per- 
fectly feasible by the employment of the block 
system to protect the trains against -the possi- 
bility of collisions. Such safeguards should be 
made compulsory on all railroads. If the cor- 
porations that daily carry thousands of people are 
not animated to a full performance of their duty 
by the instincts of humanity and a civilized re- 
gard for human life, then the law should step in 
and assert its authority. The public is sick and 
horror-stricken with the awful railway slaughter 
that is constantly going on in this country. Are 
the people ready to enforce the remedy which is 
in their own hands? 

And of wrecks in general, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer says: 

It is the operating system that is mainly re- 
sponsible for the annual slaughter. Practically 
every wreck can be attributed to the negligence 
or blundering of some employe or official, and, 
generally speaking, whatever the culpability and 
however clearly established no one is punished 
for it. This happy-go-lucky, characteristically 
American tendency, as exemplified on American 
railroads, has gone too long unchecked. 
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The New York Evening Post insists upon 
the necessity of adopting the block system, 
or some other equally effective safety de- 
vice, and remarks: 

The dilatory policy of the railroads has now 
continued for so many years that they can find 
no fault if Congress takes radical action. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its last 
annual report, laid before Congress a definite 
measure, and there has been no adverse criticism 
of it. On the contrary, the manager of one im- 
portant trunk line declared his intention of pre- 
paring to comply with a law like that proposed, 
which contemplates complete block signalling 
within five years. The people of the country 
have a right to require of railroads a reasonable 
assurance of safety, and the way to enforce this 
right is now quite plain. The railways have had 
their chance to make a good showing; too many 
have neglected it, and their showing is appallingly 
bad. nless the managers act of their own mo- 
tion in adopting safety appliances, the only thing 
they have to expect is a mandatory law with 
heavy penalties for its violation. 


The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been called 
upon recently to consider 
the ‘“‘ private car” problem, 
and the resulting investigation has revealed 
a situation which, likely enough, will 
sooner or later be brought before Congress 
for correction. In a word, the private car 
evil arises from the ownership, by certain 
large producers, of cars especially suited to 
the transportation of their products, and 
from the consequent ability of such con- 
cerns not only to exact minimum rates 
from the railroad companies which haul 
these cars, but to demand that the rail- 
roads shall charge competitors ruinous 
rates for the same service. These private 
cars fall generally into three classes—re- 
frigerator, tank and stock cars, and all of a 
kind which it would be difficult, if not 
impractical, for railroad companies to build 
and keep on hand in sufficient numbers to 
meet the exigencies of the businesses con- 
cerned. Discussing the general aspects of 
the situation, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce says: 


The requirements were exceedingly irregular, 
and the lines over which they extended went in 
various directions, and made many connections. 
No one railroad could calculate upon its needs 
or adjust its facilities to meet them, and no ef- 
fective agreement or concert of action among 
the lines was practicable. On the other hand, 
not all shippers of dressed meat or of fresh fruits 
could own cars and make contracts with rail- 
roads for their transportation. The natural re- 
sult was the organizing of car companies, and 
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it was equally natural that these should be con- 
trolled by the large shippers of the commodities 
using the cars. Those companies are controlled 
by the largest shippers, like the packing houses, 
who are able to drive hard bargains with the 
railroads and to force a discrimination in the 
treatment of those who use the cars without any 
share in their ownership. According to testi- 
mony before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the power acquired by this ‘‘car trust’ has 
been used ‘‘without remorse and without fear,’’ 
to extort favorable contracts from the railroads 
and at the same time to crush out competition 
with the concerns that control the ‘‘trust,”’ or 
are in league with it. Whether the solution of 
the problem lies in organizing a single corporation 
to acquire and manage the refrigerator and other 
special service cars, and to be itself controlled 
by the railroad companies that do the actual 
transporting, as has been proposed, is a question 
for careful consideration; but it is evident that 
something must be done to rectify an abuse be- 
gotten of the rapacity that constantly seeks the 
power of monopoly to levy tribute upon the 
many for the profit of the few. 


‘Here, then,”’ says the Springfield Repub- 
lican, ‘‘is a great agency for the building 
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up of-trusts and the crushing out of com- 
petition in various industries.’’ And fur- 
thermore, 


The railroad companies seem to be powerless 
to remedy the evil. The big private car con- 
cerns, if they cannot get the terms demanded of 
one road, will throw their business over to an- 
other; and if the large railroads stand out to- 
gether, the private car concern will hunt for a 
small road, or a ‘‘weak sister’”’ somewhere, to use 
as a club over the larger lines. But what the 
railroads want or do not want in this particular 
is of small consequence compared with what the 
public interest demands. r. Midgley’s plan is 
to put the operation of private cars on a per 
diem basis—say 50 cents a day for so much 
weight in the case of refrigerator cars, 30 cents 
for stock cars, and 20 cents for others. But the 
plan of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
to abolish the private car altogether, and compel 
the railroad companies to own all cars going 
over their roads, which cars shall be open to all 
shippers alike at uniform rates. And this is the 
plan that should be adopted, and it is the only 
plan which will end effectually this particular 
method of securing discriminating advantages 
in railway traffic. The matter demands the 
immediate attention and action of Congress. 
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International Arbitration* 


Mohonk Conference is a very interest- 

ing and valuable document, and one 
that can be commended confidently to those 
superior persons who regard international 
arbitration and universal peace as purely 
academic matters, appealing exclusively to 
soft-hearted women and soft-headed men, 
not at all to hard-headed men of business and 
affairs. In the variety of speakers at this 
conference there were differences of gifts, 
but there was common to all the same spirit 
of reasonable conviction, cheerfulness, and 
hope. Some of the speakers were more ideal- 
istic than others; some more anxious than 
others to save their political baggage and to 
justify their partizan affiliations; but there 
was no vaporing, no wild and whirling speech. 
The conference was made up of men and 
women representing the most various in- 
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terests, activities and professions, and no 
important aspect of the matter under dis- 
cussion was left untouched or relegated to an 
incompetent speaker. To a notable degree 
the discussions were carried on by specialists 
of marked ability. There was enough hon- 
est difference to preserve them from a dull 
and tasteless uniformity, but with this saving 
salt there was no pepper to speak of, and of 
vinegar absolutely none. It would seem 
that the most skeptical or indifferent could 
not read this report without assurance that 
here was no “up-in-the-air-balloon work,”’ 
but an aggregation of facts and opinions 
deserving the attention of all serious-mind- 
ed men. 

The president of the conference, Hon. 
George Gray, in his opening address, con- 
sidered briefly all the more prominent mat- 
ters that were afterward treated by the va- 
rious. speakers with more elaboration. It 
was agreed that so far as the Russo-Japanese 
war was concerned the speakers should, like 
the damned in Beckford’s ‘‘ Vathek,’’ hold 
their hands upon their hearts in speechless 
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sorrow, but the president ventured so far 
across the line of this interdict as to say that 
the Hague Tribunal would shed more glory 
on the Czar’s reign than any victory in war 
that he was likely to achieve. He was satis- 
fied that there was good ground for thinking 
that the project of a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween England and the United States was 
already in a forward state of progress. The 
Alaskan boundary judgment was hailed with 
the subdued enthusiasm of a statesman con- 
scious that the American victory there was 
more famous than deserved. The submis- 
sion of the Venezuelan claims tothe Hague 
Tribunal was hailed with equal satisfaction, 
though in that case it was the little end of 
the horn of plenty that fell to our share. 
There was no “‘speaking evil of dignities’”’ ; 
but the president of the conference seemed 
to have in mind the truculent bellicosity of 
the reigning President of the United States, 
when he quoted the language of another: 
‘‘Not even by indirection may a strong 
power, with impunity, despoil a weak one of 
its territory.” 

Dr. Trueblood, in an address on ‘The 
Year’s Progress in Arbitration,” followed up 
the address of the president and confirmed 
it with more elaboration and detail. He 
spoke of the Venezuelan decision as giving 
great disappointment, but approved its tech- 
nical justice. This was carefully debated 
further on, the general opinion being that 
under the circumstances no other decision 
was possible. A group of European treaties 
conformable to the principles of the Hague 
Tribunal was hailed with warmer satisfac- 
tion, that between France and England a 
year since as one of the most remarkable 
events in the history of social progress. As- 
surance was given of another group of 
treaties (between our own Government and 
European states) in a promising state of 
forwardness. Apart from the direct action 
of the Hague Tribunal a number of inter- 
national differences have been submitted to 
special arbitrators or arbitral commissions. 
The forming of an American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union in January last 
was declared to be the most important 
American contribution to the arbitration 
policy in the course of the year. In conclu- 
sion, Dr. Trueblood called attention to the 
steadily advancing work of the International 
Peace Congress and other powerful organiza- 
tions in furtherance of the peaceful settle- 
iment of international disputes. 
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The Hon. Robert Baker brought a vigor- 
ous indictment against the enormous expen- 
diture of our Government for military and 
naval organization, and against the men who 
almost simultaneously made professions of 
peace principles in the International Par- 
liamentary Group at Washington and voted 
for the military and naval appropriations. 
These appropriations were warmly defended 
by Mr. Hayne Davis and Mr. Marshall H. 
Bright, and these gentlemen were quietly 
and effectively answered by Dr. Homer B. 
Sprague and Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. Mrs. 
Mead made the interesting comparison of a 
battleship’s cost with that of our educational 
institutions. The Jowa cost more than all of 
Harvard’s ninety-four buildings, with those of 
Hampton and Tuskegee added. She made 
the right distinction between national armies 
and a police force, showing that an inter- 
national armed force to hale the nations to a 
court of arbitration would bear a genuine 
analogy to an ordinary police force. 

Of expert talk there was none better than 
that of J. Bassett Moore at the second morn- 
ing session. He, too, spoke of the Venezuela 
decision, and from a lawyer’s point of view 
found it without defect. With many others 
he noted the judicial character of the Hague 
Tribunal, and pleaded for some legislative 
and executive addition to its powers. Com- 
menting on the Franco-British treaty, he 
applauded it as a great advance on the tra- 
ditional relations of the two countries, but 
expressed his hope and belief that America 
and England would do much better, includ- 
ing ‘‘ vital interests’’ and “‘ points of honor”’ 
in the conditions of the treaty now only wait- 
ing for the end of the presidential campaign 
to clear the way for its triumphant march. 
Hon. J. V. L. Findlay did not think it neces- 
sary to fight the devil with fire, t.e. to have 
an international army to enforce the Hague 
decrees. ‘‘What we want to accomplish,”’ 
he said, “‘if it is possible, is to strive, each one 
of us, to make the conscience of the nations 
the sum and expression of the highest con- 
science of the individuals who compose those 
nations.” Mr. J. B. Henderson also criticized 
the Hague Tribunal as not going far enough, 
and pleaded for a permanent tribunal to 
which the nations shall oblige themselves to 
resort before taking up arms. The second 
evening session was remarkable for its ex- 
hibition of the aid received for the arbitral 
propaganda from business men, and busi- 
ness organizations. Thirty-six great business 
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organizations have indorsed the circular of 
the Mohonk Conference. Representatives of 
many of these spoke at the Thursday even- 
ing session, and no part of the proceed- 
ings is better worth consideration than their 
speeches, brief and to the point. It was a 
case of ‘‘Saul also among the prophets,” and 
speaking in no doubtful tone. Represent- 
atives of foreign countries added much to 
the occasion with their weighty speech. A 
significant word was that of Edwin D. Mead, 
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to the effect that Canadian dissatisfaction 
with the Alaska decision was directed against 
America’s failure to appoint impartial jurists 
on the commission. No more searching 
word was spoken than that of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott pleading for non-aggression as a bet- 
ter key to the situation than non-resistance, 
and for a heart of peace in individual life. 
The promise of the Angel Song was that “‘ of 
peace on earth to men of gentle wl.” 
John White Chadwick. 


Two Notable Books on Slavery 


\ {| R. FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, 
Jr., has paid a fitting tribute to the 
memory of his distinguished father 

in the republication of ‘‘A Joruney in the 

Seaboard Slave States,” originally issued by 

Frederick Law Olmsted in 1856. The work 

comprises nearly a thousand pages, bound in 

two splendidly executed volumes, and is 
published by the Knickerbocker Press, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons.* 

Mr. Olmsted is best known to our Ameri- 
can history as the designer of Central Park, 
New York, and Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
and for the services he rendered toward the 
preservation of the renowned Yosemite Val- 
ley. His peculiar talents for beautifying the 
world by the maintenance of natural beau- 
ties and the application of art to landscape 
served to identify him with other park 
enterprises of the middle of the past cen- 
tury, and he is declared by no less a critic 
than Prof. Charles Eliot Norton as ‘‘the 
greatest artist that America has yet pro- 
duced.’’ But great as were these services, 
it is not at all impossible that his most con- 
siderable gift to the permanent welfare of our 
republic will be found to be those records 
of travel and investigation published from 
1853 to 1861, describing customs, economic 
conditions, and the general appearance of 
those States in which negro slavery was at 
that time an established institution. 

The book is particularly timely in view of 
the readjusted attitude of many people, 
both North and South, on the ‘‘ Race Prob- 
lem.’ The perplexing questions that arise 
in the Southern States from the proximity of 
the two races in large numbers are causing 
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By Frederick Law Olmsted yong t issued in 
1856). With a Biographical Sketch by Freder- 
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New York, 1904. Two Volumes, $5.00 net. 


many entirely patriotic people to question 
whether the emancipation of the black race 
was a wise step, while an increasing number 
of people at the North are becoming less 
critical of the South, and more disposed to 
feel that the people in the locality affected 
are, after all, the only reliable judges of the 
conditions past and present. The evils of 
negro independence are constantly being 
brought to public notice, while more and 
more we are being reminded of the peace and 
security of the former days, when the negro 
was a member of the household in which the 
slave master was patriarch and protector. 
It is well, therefore, to have the corrective of 
a calm and impartial picture of the condi- 
tions existing in the slaveholding States be- 
fore the war, and we believe that leaders of 
public thought, both North and South, agree 
that the long and honorable public career 
of Frederick Law Olmsted entitles him to 
universal confidence as an accurate observer 
and faithful recorder. 

It is true that at the time these notes were 
published proslavery publications sought 
to discredit the work by describing it as 
‘“‘abounding in bitterness and prejudice of 
every sort,”’ and as pandering to abolitionist 
fanaticism, but even then it was impossible 
for fair-minded people to find any ground 
for such criticism, while the half century 
which has elapsed since that period affords 
a fair field for dispassionate estimate. The 
author was not an abolitionist, and one will 
search in vain for any of that passion and 
fervor which characterize the antislavery 
utterances of the day. Probably he did not 
see everything in the slave territory. The 
book lacks any picture of the prosperous and 
beautifully kept plantations, where wealth 
and culture blended to make the home life 
ideal. But what he saw he described with 
a candor and with paucity of critical com- 
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ment rarely found in descriptive writers on 
any theme. In the introduction to these 
volumes, Mr. W. P. Trent, who certainly will 
not be regarded as hostile to Southern life 
and virtues, declares that we must, ‘‘unless 
we are wedded to partisanship, accept, how- 
ever reluctantly, this genera] picture of 
Southern conditions. That the Southern 
masses were far behind those of the North 
in the comforts of life, that save in excep- 
tional instances the accommodations for 
travelers were primitive and disagreeable, 
that houses and farms were not well kept up, 
that coarse food, surly manners, and crass 
ignorance were to be found everywhere the 
explorer turned his feet, that slave auctions 
were disagreeable sights, and that nearly 
everything he saw of the institutions should 
have seemed to him both revolting and un- 
economic—in all this there is nothing that 
the modern reader can challenge.”’ 

The work is not the argument of an advo- 
cate who would inveigh against the people 
he visited, or the institution which was the 
prominent feature of their civilization. If 
this had been his purpose, he was inexcusably 
careless in the gathering of impressions. For 
example: The one picture used at that period 
more than any other to arouse sentiment 
against slavery was the picture of a slave 
auction, ‘“‘children torn from their weeping 
mothers and carried to distant States,”’ etc.; 
but, while Mr Olmstead saw several slave 
auction places in his travels, he distinctly 
says that he never witnessed the selling of a 
slave, and the only description of this found 
in the book is introduced from another jour- 
nal, which he thinks a fair picture. His pur- 
pose, everywhere apparent, is to prove that 
the system is a loss to the people burdened 
by it; that the South has unfortunately al- 
lowed herself to be drawn into a social state 
disadvantageous to her from every point of 
view; that slave labor, the kind of labor from 
which independent thought is excluded, and 
the toiler made to labor by direction from 
without, is expensive and inefficient; and 
that the more far-reaching influence of the 
system is in the stigma placed upon the or- 
dinary forms of manual toil, because, as he 
explains, since slaves are excluded from 
trade and the professions, ‘‘wherever the 
influence of slavery extends, those occupa- 
tions to which slaves are condemned are con- 
sidered to belong to a lower caste of the com- 
munity, and so to degrade those who engage 
in them.”” Indeed, the philosophy of this 
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keen observer is not without its lesson in the 
present economic discussions, both North 
and South, and aside from the question of 
the relation of the races, may profitably be 
read for its lessons on the relations of capital 
and labor. 

A letter written to the North by a Virginia 
planter in 1855 may well be cited as typical 
of the conditions described by Mr. Olmsted: 
‘* As to laborers, we work, chiefly, slaves, not 
because they are cheaper, but rather, because 
they are the only reliable labor we can get. 
The whites here engage to work for less price 
than the blacks can be got for; yet, they will 
not work well, and rarely work out the time 
specified. If any of your friends come here 
and wish to work whites, I would advise 
them, by all means, to bring them with them ; 
for our white laborors are far inferior to our 
blacks, and our black labor is far inferior to 
what we read and hear of your laborers.” 

Aside from its interest as descriptive of 
slavery conditions, the work abounds in de- 
lightful pictures of Southern scenery and 
sparkling anecdote, and is, withal, a charm- 
ing book to read for entertainment. 

It is fortunate that there comes to the pub- 
lic at almost the same time another work 
treating of slavery, which may fairly be ac- 
cepted as an authority upon many of the 
most perplexing questions of that history. 
Professor Collins, of Claremont College, 
Hickory, N. C., has written, not as an enter- 
tainer, but as a student, in his examination 
of ‘‘The Domestic Slave Trade in the South- 
ern States.’”"* He has consulted the Con- 
gressional and other libraries, and books of 
travel, newspapers and periodicals, statistics 
of the Southern States and national census 
reports, and has condensed the essential re- 
sults of his investigation in a volume of one 
hundred and fifty pages. The volume does 
not assume to be a thesis, but in the pursuit 
of his information the author appears to have 
been led to a special study of the domestic 
traffic in slaves, as being the kernel of the 
problem; and in the study of this phase of 
the problem he appears to have been driven 
quite as naturally to a very significant con- 
clusion, which he records with strong cor- 
roborative evidence, but without dogma- 
tism: 

“Had the States retained the power to im- 
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port [slaves] it is not probable that the 
domestic trade would ever have assumed 
any great importance. It is not likely that 
the people of the South and West would 
have paid high prices for the negroes from 
the border States when they could have been 
had from abroad for so much less. 

“The great profits, too, which induced 
men to carry on the domestic trade, would 
have been wanting. Assuming this, then, 
the consequent low price of slaves in the bor- 
der slave States, added to the disinclination 
of many of these States to make merchandise 
of the negro, might have led, as the negroes 
increased and became a burden upon their 
masters, to gradual emancipation.” 

In other words, the author intimates that, 
had the States permitted the importation of 
slaves from abroad, not only would the evils 
connected with the domestic traffic in slaves 
have been avoided, but the very abundance 
of the slaves in the market would have de- 
stroyed their economic value, and left them 
destitute of masters. Perhaps it was to save 
the slave masters from the unpleasant neces- 
sity of running away from their slaves that 
one after another State legislature passed 
laws hostile to the importation of negroes, or 
more probably this economic law was obeyed 
quite unconsciously, and the value of ‘‘this 
kind of property’’ was enhanced by the very 
moral protest which sought to abate the 
traffic in it. 

While the border States were suffering 
under the burden of cheap labor and de- 
pleted lands, and kindly disposed planters 
were finding themselves often compelled to 
buy additional lands in order to feed their 
numerous slaves, the seaboard States were 
pushing to the height of their prosperity and 
the cotton fields and sugar plantations of the 
South were clamoring for laborers. Thus, 
with importation cut off and with the domes- 
tic demand from the South pressing upon the 
Northern slaveholding States, one is notsur- 
prised to see the estimate, for example, that 
during the year 1836, 150,000 slaves were 
transported to Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas from the older slave 
States. 

The days of barter in human flesh and 
blood are brought vividly to view by some 
of the advertisements which appeared in the 
papers of slave-selling States. The Village 
Herald (Princess Anne, Md.), January 7, 
1831, contains this: ‘‘Cash for Negroes:—I 
wish to purchase 600 or 700 Negroes for the 
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New Orleans market, and will give more than 
any other purchaser that is now or hereafter 
may come into the field.” 

The Virginia Times in 1836 estimated that 
120,000 slaves had been exported from the 
State during the previous twelve months, of 
whom two-thirds had been taken with their 
masters, leaving about 40,000 to have been 
sold. The author emphatically denies that 
the slave-selling States engaged in the ‘‘ breed- 
ing of slaves’? for the market, and gives 
graphic pictures of the low estimate in which 
slave-traders were held by the slave-owners 
of all parts of the South. Many masters 
absolutely refused to sell their slaves, though 
the large number of dependents had become 
a great burden to them, and many were set 
free in every year preceding the war. The 
Southern markets were extensively supplied 
by kidnaped negroes, of whom the author 
estimates that thenumber was always largely 
in excess of the slaves who escaped from 
their masters. 

Descriptions of slave prisons are given, and 
while some of these market enclosures were 
well and comfortably kept, many were prob- 
ably of the type described by the poet Whit- 
tier in 1843: ‘‘It is a damp, dark and loath- 
some building. We passed between two 
ranges of small stone cells filled with blacks. 
We noticed five or six in a single cell which 
seemed scarcely large enough for a single 
tenant. The heat was suffocating. In rainy 
weather the keeper told us that the prison 
was uncomfortably wet. In winter there 
could be no fire in these cells.” 

While the standard price for strong work- 
ing slaves during the most prosperous days 
of the slave trade ranged from $1,000 to 
$1,500, and while many masters used excep- 
tional care to keep the families together and 


‘to find new masters who would exercise the 


same kindly mastery they had practised, 
there were enough exceptions to make the 
picture one not to be contemplated with 
pride. The highest price paid was not for 
laborers, but for beautiful slave girls. In 
1837 in New Orleans the sale of a slave girl 
is reported—‘‘The beautiful Martha was 
struck off at $4,500,”” while the New Orleans 
Picayune of the same year reports the sale of 
a girl ‘‘remarkable for her beauty and in- 
telligence, who sold at $7,000.” 

The author writes in the spirit of an in- 
vestigator, not in the spirit of a critic; but 
he nevertheless supplies data for more than 
onestory as thrilling as ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
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and affords to the current discussion of possi- 
bly the greatest problem before the Ameri- 


Presidential 
CLEVELAND has given us in 


R. 
M this volume very able discussions 
of four important incidents of his 
administrations of the presidency—to wit, 
his famous controversy with the Senate in 
1886 (this under the head, ‘‘ The Independ- 
ence of the Executive’’); the attitude of the 
Government during the Chicago strike of 
1894; a history of the bond issues of 1894, 
1895 and 1896; and a careful, detailed and 
exceedingly interesting consideration of the 
remarkable Venezuelan complications. Al- 
though, naturally enough, these discussions 
are not entirely free of ex parte feeling, their 
general tone is admirably judicial and re- 

strained. 

The first seventy-odd pages of the book 
are occupied by the discussion of ‘‘The In- 
dependence of the Executive.’’ The con- 
troversy here described arose, it will be 
remembered, from Mr. Cleveland’s insist- 
ence upon his right to remove a certain 
Southern district attorney without putting 
the Committee on Judiciary in possession 
of all the facts upon which that removal 
was based. Mr. Cleveland’s point was that 
removals of this character could be made 
at the discretion of the Executive, and that 
Senate committees as such were entitled 
only to know the qualifications of a new 
appointee. This latter information he stood 
ready at all times to supply; but he de- 
clined to submit to the committee the 
charges against the official whom he had re- 
moved. The discussion is preceded by a 
scholarly sketch of the beginnings and de- 
velopment of executive independence. Most 
of our readers will recollect the controversy 
in question, and to many of them at the 
time it seemed, doubtless, a discreditable 
performance on the part of the Senate, and 
a curious, if not rather alarming commentary 
on the lengths to which the dogma of ‘‘sena- 
torial courtesy’’ may be carried, particu- 
larly when it is re-enforced—if not inspired 
—by partizanship. As to the great number 
of removals made immediately upon his 
becoming President, Mr. Cleveland remarks: 
‘“‘T have no disposition to evade the fact 
that suspensions of officials holding presi- 
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can people a fund of information whose value 
cannot well be overestimated. 


Problems* 


dential commissions began promptly, and 
were quite vigorously continued; but I 
confidently claim that every suspension 
made was with honest intent and, I believe, 
in accordance with the requirements of good 
administration, and consistent with prior 
executive pledges.’’ And he refers ex- 
plicitly to the cases of various postmasters 
who were proved guilty of having used their 
offices for partizan purposes during the 
campaign. His general course, Mr. Cleve- 
land defends as follows: 

In considering the requests made for the 

transmission of the reasons for suspensions, and 
the papers relating thereto, I could not avoid the 
conviction that a compliance with such requests 
would be to that extent a failure to protect and 
defend the Constitution, as well as a wrong to 
the great office I held in trust for the people, and 
which I was bound to transmit unimpaired to 
my successors; nor could I be unmindful of a 
tendency in some quarters to encroach upon 
executive functions, or of the eagerness with 
which executive concession would be seized upon 
as establishing precedent. In this con- 
dition of affairs it was plainly intimated by mem- 
bers of the majority in the Senate that if all 
charges against suspended officials were aban- 
doned, and their suspensions based entirely upon 
the grounds that the spoils belonged to the 
victors, confirmations would follow. This, of 
course, from my standpoint, would have been 
untruthful and dishonest; but the suggestion 
indicated that in the minds of some Senators, at 
least, there was a determination to gain a par- 
tizan advantage by discrediting the professions 
of the President, who, for the time, represented 
the party they opposed. This manifestly could 
be thoroughly done by inducing him to turn his 
back upon the pledges he had made, and to 
admit, for the sake of peace, that his action arose 
solely from a desire to put his party friends in 
place. 
Such was the animus of the Senate through- 
out this controversy. It is possible, of 
course, that some of the Senators had 
sincere misgivings as to the justice of Mr. 
Cleveland’s position, but in the main the 
affair constitutes a disquieting commentary 
upon the party system of politics. 

Mr. Cleveland’s discussion of the Chicago 
strike is no less thorough and informing in 
its historical aspects. It is true that there 
are occasional traces of asperity, especially 
in the references to the parts played by 
Governor Altgeld and Mr. Debs, whose atti- 
tudes many honest and intelligent persons 
still believe were by no means prompted 
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solely by demagogism or lunacy. And nota 
few of Mr. Cleveland’s readers would have 
been glad to have from him a little fuller 
discussion of the very important question 
raised by the actual imprisonment of strike 
leaders for ‘‘contempt of court’’ in having 
refused to obey an injunction. On the 
other hand, he very ably defends his sum- 
moning of the Federal troops, making clear 
that his reason for so doing was not alone 
the interference with the mails, but because 
he believed that he was given the power so 
to act by Section 5299 of the United States 
statutes. This is the statute. and Mr. 
Cleveland’s invoking of it is the precedent, 
which have been cited by those who have 
maintained that President Roosevelt should 
have interfered during the very serious dis- 
turbances incident to the strike of the 
Colorado miners. 

Still more interesting and significant for 
American readers is Mr. Cleveland’s review 
of the Venezuelan controversy. Here is a 
rapid but careful sketch of the beginnings 
and the development of the difference be- 
tween Great Britain and Venezuela as to 
the boundary between the latter country and 
Dutch Guiana. It is a story which ought 
to make Englishmen feel pretty uncom- 
fortable. For Mr. Cleveland establishes 
pretty clearly that Great Britain’s attitude 
toward the weak and often almost humble 
South American nation grew steadily more 
and more overbearing, and that her demands 
apparently were prompted more and more 
by mere cupidity. He shows that for sev- 
eral years the United States consistently 
maintained the attitude of an entirely dis- 
interested would-be peacemaker. It will 
be remembered that not until Lord Salis- 
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bury flatly refused to recognize the principle 


.of the Monroe doctrine, or to admit the 


propriety of our interest in the operations 
of Great Britain in South America, that 
President Cleveland sent to Congress his 
decisive and decidedly startling message, 
wherein he recommended the appointment 
of a commission which should report upon 
the merits of the controversy, and then said: 


When such report is made and accepted, it 
will, in my opnion, be the duty of the United 
States to resist by every means in its power, as a 
wilful aggression upon its rights and interests, 
the appropriation by Great Britain of any lands 
or the exercise of governmental jurisdiction over 
any territory which after investigation we have 
determined of right belongs to Venezuela. 


The sensation which this declaration caused, 
and the criticism of Mr. Cleveland which it 
evoked, will be clearly recalled. Whether 
or not there was much or little justice in 
these criticisms, it will be well enough for 
those who expressed or approved of them to 
read what Mr. Cleveland has written in 
defense and explanation of his policy. 
And in closing it will be well to quote what 
Mr. Cleveland says of the decision which 
the arbitrators finally reached: 


The line they determined upon as the boundary 
line between the two countries begins in the 
coast at a point considerably south and east of 
the mouth of the Orinoco river, thus giving to 
Venezuela the absolute control of that important 
waterway, and awarding her valuable territory 
near it. Running inland, the line is so located 
as to give to Venezuela quite a considerable sec- 
tion of territory within the Schomburgk line. 
This results not only in the utter denial of Great 
Britain’s claim to any territory lying beyond the 
Schomburgk line, but alsoin the award to Venez- 
uela of a part of the territory which for a long 
time England had claimed to be so clearly hers 
that she would not consent to submit it to arbi- 
tration. 
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Cartoons upon Current Events 








CONFLICTING ORDERS 





THE CAT CAME BACK WHICH WAYOVICH IS A FELLOW TO GO-AVIK, 
—Warren in Boston Herald ANYWAYSKI? 
—Brinkerhoff in Toledo Blade 








_. TO-DAY UNEXPECTED VISITORS 
—C. G. Bush in N. Y. World —Mahoney in Washington Evening Star 
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HOW LONG CAN HE KEEP IT UP? 
™ —Atlanta Fournal 
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THE STEADY WORKER “‘SEEIN’ THINGS AT NIGHT” 
Tue AncEL DeatH—Oh, yes, War; you do pretty well “I woke up in the dark and saw things standin’ in a row 
for a spasmodic fellow, but look what my lieutenant yonder A-lookin’ at me cross-eyed an’ p intin’ at me—so!”’ 
does, with no apparent effort. —Bartholomew in Minneapolis fournal 


—Bartholomew in Minneapolis fourna] 
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EDUCATIONAL COMPLICATIONS 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 











AS MR. LAWSON SEES IT 





... Itis possible to-day forthe Standard Oil, withdollars, | } @,,EDME 
to “‘steer’’ the selection of the candidates of both great { ' 
parties for president so that the people must elect one of = fv 
ze “steered’’ candidates—Thos. - Lawson's Frenzied 

‘inance. 


THE EVERLASTING PROBLEM 
—Saiterfield in Cleveland Press * —Maybell in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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—C. G. Bush in N. Y. World 


LEPHANTIASES & 
UUPUBLICAHA, 
THE Oricy owe 


THE CAMPAIGN IS ENDED 


Having studied the Elephant and the Tiger, we will now observe the habits of the Turkibus Thanksgivingensis. 
—Satterfield in Cleveland Press 
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People 


in the Foreground 








The most noteworthy pro- 
duction of the dramatic 
season thus far, and what 
will likely prove the most 
noteworthy of the en- 
tire season, has been 
the appearance of Mr. 
E. H. Sothern and 
Miss Julia Marlowe -} 
in a series of Shake- | 
spearean productions. 
These well-known 
artists represent the 
highest that the 
American stage offers. 
The quality and char- 
acter of their work 
are known to all who 
are in the least con- 
versant with the 
stage. So far they 
have presented with 
marked success ‘‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing,” 
‘“Romeo and Juliet’’ 
and ‘‘Hamlet.” Dur- 
ing the next three 
years they are to be 
seen in several other 
Shakespearean plays. 
The prospect thus 
presented is one of 
the most inspiring 
and promising that 
has been witnessed 
in the dramatic field 
for years. A review 
of their first produc- 
tion in New York will 
be found in the pres- 
ent issue of this maga- 
zine in the depart- 
ment of ‘The Drama.”’ 


The Revival of 
Shakespearean 
Drama 





The article ‘‘Imported Am- 
ericans,” on another page 
of this number, gives in- 
terest to the subject of 
this note, for what Mr. and Mrs. Branden- 
burg did for the Italian immigrant before 
and after his arrival in this country as 


Robert 
Hunter 


therein narrated, Mr. Robert Hunter and 
his wife are about to continue by taking 
up their residence in the West Side Italian 
district of New York City. This, however, 


MISS JULIA MARLOWE AND MR. E. H. SOTHERN AS ROMEO AND JULIET 


is no new venture for Mr. Hunter. For 
years he has been identified with College 
Settlement work in this country, and with 
the study of conditions of the poor in our 
large cities. 

Mr. Hunter was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana in 1896. His prepara- 
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tion was for the study of social work. In 
the years immediately following, his studies 
led him into residence in the Archey Road 
section of Chicago and back of the ‘‘yards,”’ 
among the poorest working people in the 


country, and in lodging-houses studying 
vagrancy. In 1899 he was at Hull House, 


Chicago, among the Italians, and in 1900 
at Toynbee Hall and other settlements 
in England. He was Chairman of the 
Tenement Committee of Chicago, and wrote 


Courtesy of The Macmillan Company 
MR, ROBERT HUNTER 


a report of the housing conditions. Later 
he became head of the University Settle- 
ment of New York, Chairman of the New 
York Child Labor Committee, which passed 
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laws protecting 290,000 children. In the 
summer of 1903 he visited Russian and Polish 
Ghettos and studied the workings of German 
workingmen’s Insurance Organizations. 

The man who can point at this record 
is certainly qualified to write a book on 
problems connected with social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the poor of great cities. 
Mr. Hunter has written his book, ‘‘ Poverty”’ 
(The Macmillan Company), and his survey of 
conditions in this country is one that thinking 
people can not read without 
apprehension for the future. 





Among the many 
“Honest prominent person- 
John” agesfromabroad who 
are visiting America 
at the present time, there are 
few whose personality, char- 
acter and achievements pos- 
sess for us a greater and more 
stimulating interest than Mr. 
John Morley—‘‘Honest John,”’ 
as he is popularly called in 
England, half in jest, half in 
affection. His name has often 
been before the public in re- 
cent months as the biographer 
of Gladstone and as thé do- 
nator to Cambridge University 
of the late Lord Acton’s 
splendid library, presented to 
him first by Andrew Car- 
negie. The gift was a tribute 
to the high esteem and friend- 
ship in which Mr. Morley is 
held by Mr. Carnegie. 

“In private life,” says a 
writer in the Springfield Re- 
publican, ‘‘he is described as 
one of the most genial of 
hosts, and cordial and delight- 
ful of companions. But one 
thing he lacks which marks 
him as a man apart from 
most of his fellows. He has 
no amusements. He neither 
rides nor cycles, nor does he 
indulge in thatfavorite pastime 
of the man much given to 
meditation—fishing. Golf has 
never tempted him. There is 
no record that in his younger days he ever 
played cricket or football. From his youth 
up only intellectual pleasures have appealed 
to him. He revels in long walks across the 
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hills or solitary meditations in country lanes. 
Still more does he enjoy a good book and a 
shady seat in some quiet garden. He seldom 
goes to a theater. His one relaxation is 
music, of which, like Mr. Bal- 
four, he is passionately fond. 
But from the House of Com- 
mons he delights most to 
retreat to his library, where, 
with some well-thumbed work 
in his hand, he forgets the 
intrigues of the lobbies and 
the heresies and vagaries of 
his political associates. 

In another place in this 
same article the author says: 
“John Morley has not a per- 
sonality which makes for 
popularity with the masses. 
To most people he appears 
as a stern, unsympathetic per- 
son—the incarnate genius of 
political rectitude in a frock 
coat and high hat. He has 
an austere physiognomy and 
a grave sedateness of de- 
meanor which keep people at 
a distance. But those who 
know him intimately, as 
Andrew Carnegie does, »de=- 
clare that the common viéw 
of him as a frigid philosopher, 
who is indifferent to all the 
softer emotions, is founded on 
an entire misconception of 
the real man. He hasa rich, 
well-cultivated imagination 
and a great deal more of the 
poetic temperament than 
most of his contemporaries.”’ 
From the portrait which we 


young folk who now have young folk of 
their own, there was won a success such 
as that to which we have referred. Mary 
Mapes Dodge then and there so identified 





print herewith our readers Courtesy of The Macmillan Company 


will perhaps be enabled to 
form some opinion of the truth 
of the pen-portrait which we have quoted. 





The first great success of an 
author or artist or actor 
often so impresses the pub- 
lic mind that subsequent 
fine accomplishment in different fields is 
apt to be obscured by the early work. 
The perspective of achievement seems dis- 
torted, and the first success fills the fore- 
ground whenever the artist’s name is men- 
tioned. When ‘“‘ Hans Brinker, or the Silver 
Skates’ first delighted a generation of 


The Author 
of 
Hans Brinker 


MR, JOHN MORLEY 


herself to an admiring public as the author 
of this child classic that the superfine 
quality of her subsequent work in the field 
of poetry and in the conduct of the ‘“‘St. 
Nicholas Magazine for Young Folk,’’ which 
has extended over a period of many years, 
has perhaps never been quite clearly dis- 
cerned through the glamour of fame and 
success which, from the first, enveloped he1 
remarkable story. 

The recent publication of a new edition 
of her poems, with additional later verse, 
brings Mrs. Dodge’s work and personality 


i 
| 
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once more prominently before the public. 
She has written but little during the last 
few years, and that little has been almost, 
if not quite wholly, for ‘‘St. Nicholas.”’ To 
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The thought bestowed upon details, the 
forethought to secure the best work from the 
best writers, the care and judgment used in 
editing so as to present to young readers 

















MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE 


those who know that magazine well-in spirit 
and in letter the thought will suggest itself 
that in its bound volumes, representing many 
years of most conscientious and brilliant edit- 
orship, and of the most wholesome and far- 
reaching influence, there lies a more lasting 
tribute to the genius of Mrs. Dodge than in 
either Hans Brinker or in her books of verse. 


only what is pure and wholesome, both fin 
text and illustration, without being either 
pedantic or milk-soppy, has made “‘St. Nich- 
olas,’’ under Mrs. Dodge’s care, a magazine | 
of which the late Charles Dudley Warner once 
said, in effect, that if it did not suit the 
modern child, the modern child should’ be 
made to suit it. 
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One of the interesting 
events of the dramatic sea- 
son has been the appear- 
ance in light opera of Frau 
Schumann-Heink, who has for many sea- 
sons been the leading dramatic contralto 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Her 
interpretations of the great réles of the 
Wagnerian and other operas have given 
unbounded delight by reason of her superb 


Schumann- 
Heink 
in Light Opera 


voice are not so large. The music of her 
part is a considerable step down from grand 
opera, while the music of the seconds and 
the chorus is a considerable step up from 
musical comedy. The common meeting- 
ground presents results, therefore, that are, 
on the whole, pleasing, if not entrancing, 
but one can not rid the mind of the im- 
pression of a good-natured musical lioness 
playing with musical mice—very gently 

















From photograph by C. M. Hayes & Co., Detroit 


FRAU SCHUMANN-HEINK AS LINA IN “‘LOVE’S LOTTERY”’ 


vocal and dramatic gifts, and have been 
ever true to the loftiest artistic standards. 
She has, however, shown on other occasions, 
when free from the restraint of operatic 
dress-parade, a fund of humor which can 
easily account for her wish to appear in a 
réle that would give her fun-loving pro- 
pensities full opportunity. As the good- 
natured laundry woman, Lina, in ‘‘ Love’s 
Lottery,” she has ample swing for her 
comicalities, but the opportunities for her 


and without ever fully letting herself go. 
Once, indeed, she has the stage to herself, 
and it is a memorable lesson in art when 
she sings the “Thoughts of Home,” just to 
see what a great artist can do with a simple 
song. It is marvelous. But, after all, 
it seems a pity for such voice and such art 
to be devoted to any but the highest aims, 
and one can not help wishing that by an- 
other season this admirable artist will have 
repacked her operatic trunk and moved 
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one block down Broadway, back to the big 
house that has rung with her voice in for- 
mer seasons. 





The interest and admiration 
os ‘ aroused at the time of the 
The American i v ‘ 
Pa publication of ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” a few 
years ago, is bound in a measure, to be 
renewed this winter by the visit to this 
country of the author, the Hon. James 
Bryce, whose portrait forms the frontis- 
piece of this number. He is, in fact, here 
now, and recently lectured at Cambridge 
in the series of Godkin Lectures on Govern- 
ment. Here is a pen-portrait of him on 
that occasion, as printed in the New York 
World: 

‘‘He is a small man, about sixty-five years 
old, with a very large head, most of which 
seems to protrude backward and to slant 
upward and backward from his high fore- 
head. He is bald on top, with that sort 
of white hair and beard which sometimes 
turns yellow. He has very bushy eyebrows 
of the same color, is round shouldered, very 
nicely dressed, and has quite a distinct. 
Irish accent, not at all the broad English 
accent which I had expected. He is a 
distinct speaker, though very quiet and 
absolutely unemotional. He has a high 
nasal voice, but he expresses himself in 


The Author of 
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very good English and can be easily heard.”’ 
In a notice of Mr. Bryce in a recent num- 
ber of ‘‘Harper’s Weekly,’’ ‘‘The American 
Commonwealth”’ is referred to as ‘‘the 
ablest and most impartial study of American 
institutions ever given to the world. In 
preparation of this work Mr. Bryce spent 
much time in the United States, and has 
been here on other occasions since, so that 
he is familiar with the country and on 
terms of personal friendship with many of 
our public men. Mr. Bryce has been active 
in the public life of England for forty years, 
and the list of honorary and official posi- 
tions he has held, or now holds, is long and 
formidable. He has been a member of 
Parliament for Aberdeen, Scotland, since 
1885, was appointed Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in 1886, and later 
became a member of the British Cabinet. 
where he held the position of president of 
the board of trade. Mr. Bryce has traveled 
extensively in all parts of the world, and 
is particularly fond of angling and mountain 
climbing. He was president of the Alpine 
Club for two years. He is specially inter- 
ested just now in the proposed treaty of 
arbitration between this country and Great 
Britain, and as president of the Anglo- 
American League has done much toward 
developing in England public interest in 
this peace compact.” 








The Original of Lady 


Kitty ? 








OSSIP, in the present tense, is, of 
course, a reprehensible thing. But 
gossip in the past tense, gathered in 
diaries and memoirs, mellowed by time, is 
part of the storehouse of the Muses, and 
beloved of Clio, of Thalia, and of Melpomene. 
The ‘Iliad’? harks back to gossip about 
Helen of Troy; Dante was beholden to the 
Florentine busybodies for many a moving 
incident. Where would English historians 
be, bereft of Pepys and Horace Walpole, or 
what could Shakespeare and Scott have done 
without the accumulated centuries of gossipy 
chronicles that provided rich material 
ready to their hand? Let us give the gos- 
sips their due. When they and their gen- 
eration are gone, the lights fled, the garlands 
dead, the rancors and strifes and passions 
over and buried, they make the best reading 
in the world, and the modern romancer seeks 


their pages eagerly—and rightly—to point 
a moral and adorn the tale. 

The seven years of the reign of the 
Sailor King—William IV of England— 
appear to have been packed edgewise with 
all kinds of gossip—political, literary and 
social. These two large illustrated volumes* 
by Fitzgerald Molloy bring in Byron, Welling- 
ton, Bulwer, Melbourne, O’Connell, Sheridan, 
Lady Caroline Lamb, the Carlyles and Irving, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mrs. Norton, the Shelleys, 
all the royalties of the period, and dozens of 
lesser celebrities. The incidents are skilfully 
and artistically arranged in connected per- 
sonal narratives, rather than chronologically. 
The style is remarkably clear and pictur- 
esque, and there is not a dull page in the 


*Tue Sartor Kine. By Joseph Fitzgerald Mol- 
loy. 2 vols. Dodd, Mead Co., New York 
$6.50. 
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book. In the Creevey papers, lately pub- 
lished, and of a slightly earlier time, we have 
the raw material of gossip, its first-hand 
notes, ready for working up. In this book, 
we have the selection, the setting, the com- 
ment, of an extremely skilful editor of gossip. 
The ‘‘Sailor King’’ is the easiest of reading, 
and yet when the reader has finished, a 
definite impression of the 
times of William IV is 
impressed upon the mem- 
ory—the political person- 
ages, the court celebrities, 
the poets, players, wits, 
clubmen, the women 
famed for beauty or tal- 
ent, the movement and 
glitter and human nature 
of the whole procession. 

Here, for example, is a 
picture of William IV and 
Wellington, at the historic 
moment when the Iron 
Duke, as Prime Minister, 
came in haste to Windsor 
to announce the death of 
George IV to the new sov- 
ereign. 

‘*Scarce a greater con- 
trast could be conceived 
than marked these two 
men as they stood face 
to face at this historic 
moment. Small in stat- 
ure, burly, with florid, 
sanguine countenance, 
and head shaped like a 
pineapple, his Majesty 
was rough, garrulous, and 
diffuse in speech, bustling 
in his movements, unde- 
termined in character, 
without much intelli- 
gence, but with great 
good nature, and well dis- 
posed toward all men; 
whilst the Duke, looking 
taller than. his five feet 
nine inches warranted, because of his spare, 
upright figure and habit of holding his head 
well poised above his black satin cravat, met 
the world with steadily piercing eyes, which 
emphasized the eagle expression of his 
aquiline features. Sixty years of an event- 
ful life had turned his hair white, lined his 
forehead, left him imperturbable and self- 
contained, simple and direct in speech as 
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became a soldier, and had taught him a phi- 
losophy that regarded all friends as possible 
enemies, and all enémies as possible friends. 

“‘ Hitherto little cordiality had existed be- 
tween them; for it was owing to Welling- 
ton’s strictures and control that the Duke of 
Clarence had considered himself forced to 
resign his post of Lord High Admiral. 





KING WILLIAM IV 
After the Picture by Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. 


However, the new sovereign was too gen- 
erous to resent such mortifications, and he 
immediately set Wellington at his ease by 
declaring that he would retain him and his 
colleagues in office. 

‘Before parting, it was decided that the 
King should speedily follow the Duke to 
town; and such haste did he make that by 
one o’clock he entered the state room of St. 
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James’ Palace, where the greater number of 
the Privy Councillors awaited him. Dressed 
as a British admiral, and looking hale and 
hearty, his Majesty, with a brisk step and 
bustling air, took his place on the throne, 
and made a speech, in which he referred 
sympathetically to the late king.” But 
Greville records, adds the chronicler, that 
‘“* ‘nobody expected from him much real grief, 
and he does not seem to know how to act it 
concisely. He spoke of his brother with all 
the semblance of feeling, and in a tone of 
voice properly softened and subdued; but 
just afterward, when they gave him the pen 
to sign the declarations, he said, in his usual 
tone, ‘‘This is a damned bad pen you have 
given me.’’’” 

The sad romance of the Duke and Duchess 
of Wellington finds a place in succeeding 
pages, and the charming friendship of Queen 
Adelaide and Lady Bedingfeld. Then en- 
ters Lady Caroline Ponsonby, granddaughter 
of ‘‘that graceless, joyous Jack Spencer, who 
had been the delight and despair of his 
famous grandmother, Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough.” Lady Caroline is but six- 
teen, but she takes the center of the stage at 
once, and holds it for four chapters. By the 
second chapter one begins to feel a haunting 
sense of her likeness to somebody or other. 
By the third this deepens into dawning 
recognition; by the fourth, into certainty. 
Lady Caroline is holding the center of the 
stage in another series of chapters to-day, or 
the reader is much mistaken. And as the 
Muses have always loved gossip, why not? 
What other romancers have done, may not 
the lady novelist do? Lady Caroline was a 
novelist herself, and certainly would have 
been delighted with her present reincarna- 
tion, in twentieth century fiction, under 
another name and in a slightly different set- 
ting of circumstances, in ‘‘The Marriage of 
William Ashe,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
now running in Harper’s Magazine. 
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hair. She was little 
more than a child; 
but hernatural quick- 
ness, her marked in- 
dividuality, the pre- 
cocious development 
of her many talents, 
gave her the appear- 
ance of being older 


than her sixteen sum- 
mers.”’ (‘‘ The Sailor 
King,” vol. 1, page 
105.) 





white and _ slender, 
the figure undevel- 
oped, the feet and 
hands extremely 
small. But what ar- 
rested him was, so to 
speak, the embodied 
contradiction of the 
personality—as be- 
tween the wild in- 
telligence of the eyes 
and the extreme 
youth, almost child- 








“Her figure was 
small, slight, deli- 
cate, and singularly 
graceful; her fea- 
tures were irregular, 
and the incompara- 
able charm of her 
face was found in the 
contrast presented 
by a pale, clear com- 
plexion, brilliant 
eyes and golden 


“‘She looked up at 
him audaciously, and 
he on his side could 
not take his eyes 
from her, so singular 
was the small, spar- 
kling face. The hair 
and skin were very 
fair, like her moth- 
er’s, the eyes dark 
and full of fire, the 
neck most daintily 


ishness, of the rest.” 
(“The Marriage of 
William Ashe,” chap. 
ii.) 

This resemblance is further accentuated 
by the picture of William Lamb, son of 
Viscount Melbourne, Lady Caroline’s hus- 
band. 

‘In the days of his youth, he had been an 
actor in one of the strangest, most dramatic 
romances that fate had ever woven for a 
statesman, the intimate history of which has 
never heretofore been told. His 
beautifully moulded features, large, clear, 
expressive eyes, intelligent expression and 
well-formed figure entitled him to be con- 
sidered a handsome youth; whilst his frank 
manner, generous impulses, his singularly 
melodious voice, love of humor and infectious 
laughter, made him a favorite of all. ‘ 
His deep. reading, philosophic thought, and 
admiration of cleverness, lifted him above 
others of his age and position. On him were 
lavished the affection of his mother, whose 
mental and physical gifts he had largely in- 
herited.”” Can we not trace William Ashe 
and his mother here, even as Lady Kitty 
answers to this captivating sketch of Lady 
Caroline: 

‘She could recite an ode from ‘Sappho’ 
in the original. She delighted in music, 
composed songs and played the harp; paint- 
ing in water-colors was a passion she followed 
through life; her caricatures showed deli- 
cious humor; she could write verses and 
ride bare-backed horses. Original in all 
things and indifferent to opinion, she de- 
spised the prevailing fashion in dress, and 
garbed herself in picturesque modes of her 
own designing; and as she detested conven- 
tion, she avoided the usual preliminary ref- 
erence to health and weather in opening her 
conversations, and plunged impulsively into 
whatever topic interested her at the moment. 
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Her bright, whimsical, clever talk sharply 
contrasted with the demure primness and 
rounded periods then in vogue; but addi- 
tional delight was given to her words by a 
voice singularly sweet, low, and caressing, 
which according to one who knew her ‘was 
at once a beauty and a charm that worked 
much of that fascination which was pecul- 
iarly hers.’”’ 

It was Mark Twain who once remarked 
sagely, in the person of Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
that ‘‘truth is stranger than fiction, because 
fiction is obliged to stick to probability, and 
truth ain’t.’’ Lady Caroline, at the altar, 
succumbed to a “crise des neify.” The 
splendid ceremony, celebrated by bishop, 
dean and canons, had hardly ended when 
‘the bride’s highly wrought nerves gave way 
under the strain, and in a violent frenzy, she 
abused his spiritual lordship, 
tore her wedding garments and 
was carried in an almost insensi- 
ble condition to the carriage 
which waited to convey this wed- 
ded pair on their honeymoon.” 
Truth, in this case, certainly is too 
improbable for the novelist to fol- 
low, and Lady Kitty’s wedding 
takes place, the reader will re- 
member, between chapters. 

Lady Caroline Lamb and her 
husband had but one child—a 
son, who was mentally backward, 
and suffered from fits. William 
Lamb’s devotion to this child was 
exquisitely touching, but Lady 
Caroline was solicitous part of the 
time, and careless for the rest. 
- The little lame son of William 
Ashe and Lady Kitty carries out 
this parallel. But the central sit- 
uation of Lady Caroline’s whole 
life drama was bound up with 
her affair with Lord Byron, who 
came to London, fresh from trav- 
els abroad, and the writing of 
“‘Childe Harold,’ very much as 
Geoffrey Cliffe does in the novel. 
Here again, however, truth dares 
much that fiction flinches at. 
Rogers lent the advance sheets of 
** Childe Harold’’ to Lady Caroline. 
Her enthusiasm took fire at once; 
see him; I am dying to see him,” 
to Rogers. 

‘He has a club foot, and bites his nails,” 
was the old poet’s acid reply. 


“*T must 
she cried 
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“If he is as ugly as Esop, I must know 
him,’ declared Lady Caroline; and soon her 
infatuation for Byron ‘‘was watched with 
expectancy, excitement and amusement by 
society, but with heart-beating apprehension 
by her relatives.”’ At their first meeting, at 
Westmoreland House, Byron was standing 
among ‘‘a throng of high-born women, who 
were gazing at him rapturously as they 
offered the incense of their praise. 


. When those crowding around the poet 


parted to make way for Lady Caroline, 
she looked at him coldly for a second, and, 
without giving the slightest inclination of 
her head or uttering a word, turned her back 
on him, and quitted the murmuring circle of 
his worshippers. On her return that night 
she made the following entry regarding him 
in her diary: ‘Mad, bad, and dangerous to 





LADY CAROLINE LAMB 


know,’ an opinion which time taught her to 
endorse.’’ William Lamb paid no attention 
to the rumors about his wife and Byron, 
laughed at the poet’s vinegar and starvation 
efforts against hereditary stoutness, and re- 
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fused to take Lady Caroline’s new caprice 
seriously. But others did, especially when 
‘“‘once as he left a great reception at Devon- 
shire House, to which Lady Caroline had not 
been asked, Samuel Rogers saw her talking 
to Byron with half her body thrust into the 
carriage which he had just entered.”” Lady 
Kitty, following the necessities of probability, 





From an engraving after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A. 
WILLIAM LAMB, SECOND VISCOUNT MELBOURNE 


was invited to the ball, readers will remem- 
ber, after which she rushed to Cliffe’s han- 
som and jumped upon the step to speak to 
him. 

The ‘‘ partie carrée’’ of William Ashe and 
Lady Kitty, Cliffe and Mary Lyster, curi- 
ously recalls the intricate situation in which 
Lady Caroline and her husband, Byron, and 
Miss Milbanke figured. Will Lady Kitty 
carry out the dramatic scene in which, at 
the Heathcote ball, Lady Caroline’s quarrel 
with Byron ‘‘so enraged her that she seized 
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a knife, brandished it above her head and 
stabbed herself in the breast, causing blood 
to gush upon her neighbor’s clothes. The 
wildest sensation followed, screams and ex- 
clamations filled the air, friends gathered 
around her, and ultimately she was taken to 
another apartment. As it was then sup- 
posed she was fainting, a glass of water was 
given her, when she seized 
and smashed the glass and 
struck herself with the bro- 
ken pieces. 

“Long years after Lord 
Byron and Lady Caroline had 
been laid in earth, Lady 
Heathcote’s card of invita- 
tion to him was exhibited 
among his relics, bearing on it 
the words written in the 
poet’s hand, ‘This card I 
keep as a curiosity, since it 
was at this ball (to which it 
was an invitation) that Lady 
Caroline L performed ye 
Dagger Scene—of indifferent 
memory.’”’ 

Certainly Cliffe is not Lord 
Byron. Nor is Mary Lyster 
a blood relation of Ada Mil- 
banke. Yet a connection ex- 
ists —for, when a novelist, 
studying the chronicles of by- 
gone gossip, finds a first-rate 
plot, why should its advan- 
tages be neglected? The his- 
torical novel has been done to 
death. The problem novel is 
hopelessly passé. But when 
the essential features that 
have made the past vogue of 
the problem and the historical 
novel can be combined and 
retained in a novel that adds 
to them an intimate and con- 
vincing knowledge of modern 
-English high society, a tremendous success 
is inevitable—and deserved. Some of us 
might wish that a character taken from the 
life might be allowed to work out its life- 
destiny—that Julie Le Breton might be as 
artistically complete as Mlle. de Lespinasse, 
whose passionate death was more fitting than 
Julie’s ducal and commonplace end, and who 
pointed that inevitable moral that truth in- 
sists upon, though fiction may evade it as 
being a bad seller. There was a line of 
cleavage in ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,’”’ where 
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the living character became suddenly artifi- 
cial and unsatisfactory. “Eleanor,” with its 
pathetic reincarnation of the ill-fated French- 
woman who was the friend of Joubert, and 
whose passion for Chateaubriand, like Elea- 
nor’s for Manisty, drained her of life and 
killed her in the end, was not as successful 
as ‘‘Lady Rose’s Daughter,” because of its 
tragic close. But it was a far finer bit of 
art. Lady Kitty, in this third novel, is at the 
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Crossways,’ George Meredith, as is well 
known, has studied and set forth that brilliant 
and beautiful granddaughter of Sheridan, 
Caroline Norton. Her sufferings from a 


most unhappy marriage, her appeals for 
advice to William Lamb, then become Lord 
Melbourne, Prime Minister of England, the 
famous trial that grew out of her husband’s 
shamefully unfounded jealousy, are all told 
here. 


A winter book-shelf, with ‘‘ The Sailor 





From a drawing by Hayter 


THE HONORABLE MRS. NORTON 


parting of the ways. We confess to a strong 
hope that Mrs. Ward will let her follow Lady 
Caroline, and not strike out an inartistic 
and prosperous path. 

Strangely enough, another and a greater 
English novelist has found one of his finest 
themes in the story of a woman of sur- 
passing wit and beauty, who, a year or two 
after Lady Caroline’s death, became a close 
friend of William Lamb. In “ Diana of the 


King,”’ flanked on either side by ‘The Mar- 
riage of William Ashe” and “Diana of the 
Crossways,”’ will give famously good reading 
beside an open fire, and will infallibly leave 
in the reader’s mind some of that knowledge 
of the world, of events, and of the intricacies 
of human nature, which first-rate gossip and 
first-rate fiction alike contain and commu- 
nicate. 
Priscilla Leonard. 
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err Youth’s Companion 


Dear little boy, with wondering eyes 
That for the light of knowledge yearn, 
Who have such faith that I am wise 
And know the things that you would learn, 
Though oft I shake my head and smile 
To hear your childish questions flow, 
I must not meet your faith with guile; 
I cannot tell, I do not know. 


Dear little boy, with eager heart, 
Forever on the quest of truth, 
Your riddles oft are past my art 
To answer to your tender youth. 
But some day you will understand 
The things that now I cannot say, 
When life shall take you by the hand 
And lead you on its wondrous way. 


Dear little boy, with hand in mine, 
Together through the world we fare, 
Where much that I would fain divine 
I have not yet the strength to bear. 
Like you with riddling words I ask, 
Like you I hold another hand, 
And haply when I do my task, 


I, too, shall understand. P. McArthur. 
_ An Ode of Turkey Time.......... New York Times 
Now the turkey steps forth grandly to the centre 


of the stage, 

Now the publisher gives orders for a turkey 
sketch—front page; 

Now the artist turns to turkey in a dull and list- 
less way, 

Now the bard in desperation wonders what is new 
to say; 

The markets groan with turkeys, young and 
tender, old and tough, 

There is turkey all about us, but we cannot get 
enough. 


There are turkeys adolescent, there are turkeys 
in their teens, 

There are turkeys in the papers, turkeys in the 
magazines; 

‘There are turkeys in the stories, 
turkeys in the news, 

There are turkeys in the columns of the dignified 
Reviews; 

There are turkeys in the love tales, there are 
turkeys in the books, 

There are turkeys simply fashioned, there are 
turkeys quite de luxe. 


there are 


There are turkeys in the poems, there are turkeys 
in the plays, 
There are turkeys in the ovens, there are turkeys 


on the drays; 
There are turkeys in the grab bag at the Sewing 
Circle’s Fair, 


There are turkeys in the kitchen, there are 
turkeys on the stair; 

There are turkeys in the sketches, there are 
turkeys in the yard, 

For the frost is on the pumpkin and the turkey’s 
on the bard. 


There’s an endless flow of turkeys from the 
village, vale, and farm. 

And3the turkey-ridden husband takes a turkey 
on his arm; 

There are turkeys in the street cars, there are 
turkeys in the vans, 

There are turkeys in the barrels, boxes, bags, 
crates, bales, and cans. 

But over and beyond it all an hour of bliss £ see; 

When the turkey’s on the table—then it’s good 


enough for me. 
J. W. Foley. 


po er re . World’s Events 


All day I have toiled at the busy mill 

Where souls are ground and money is made; 
All day, till my temples throb and thrill 

With the whirring wheels of trade. 


All day I have gripped the trenchant steel, 
And grappled with columns black and grim, 

Till to-night I am faint and my senses reel, 
And the glory of God seems faint and dim. 


And so I have come to this quiet room 

To sit in the darkness and touch the keys— 
To waken the ghost and the lost perfume 

Of the soul’s dead flowers with my harmonies. 


And here alone, for a single hour, 
I can dream and idle and drift away; 

I can touch the ghost of a passion-flower— 
I can catch the gleam of a vanished day. 


I can gather the lilies of long ago, 

That bloomed by a path which a baby trod, 
And love’s first roses, as white as snow, 

That are blossoming now at the feet of God. 


O, stainless lilies, and roses white, 
O, passion-flower, with your petals red! 

You are mine once more for an hour, to-night, 
Though the heart be dumb and years be dead. 


O, scented summer of long ago! 

O, vanished day, with your gleam of gold! 
O, blood-red lips and neck of snow! 

You are mine once more, as in days of old. 


Just for to-night. For at early dawn 
I am back to the grovel of greedy lust 
Where the wheels of traffic go whirring on, 
And souls are ground into golden dust, 
Albert Bigelow Paine. 
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Two Books of Beauty 


EALTH is never a thrillingly inter- 
esting thing—except to those who 
have lost it. But beauty and its 

secrets are fascinating to every woman, be 
she sixteen or sixty. Indeed, the modern 
‘saying that ‘‘not every girl can be beautiful 
at sixteen, but it is every woman’s own fault 
if she is not beautiful at sixty’’ marks the 
modern search of the new woman for more 
beauty, as well as for more of everything else. 
The girl and the grandmother are alike eager 
in the race. Therefore a book* like Doctor 
Walker’s, which demonstrates ‘‘that beauty 
is an inalienable possession of every whole- 
somely brought up and healthily active girl 
and woman,” although primarily addressed 
to girls, will prove just as appealing and pop- 
ular to the whole feminine public. And as 
grace has even a subtler charm than other 
forms of beauty, Mr. Hancock’s bookt on 
physica] training for children after the Jap- 
anese method will attract all those who have 
seen the embodied grace of the Japanese girl. 
Beauty and grace through health—this is 
surely a pleasant program, where the end and 
the means are both delightful. 

It seems an eminently simple program, too. 
The fountain of youth is at every woman’s 
door. ‘‘The building of tissues, the control 
of nerves, and the symmetrical development 
of the body’’—there it is inanutshell. But 
that little word ‘‘tissues’’ means brilliant 
eyes, a velvet complexion, abundant and 
beautiful hair, and fine teeth; and the 
woman whose nerves are in perfect trim never 
grows old. Dr. Walker does not give only 
the sum of things; she goes into infinite de- 
tail, till one feels there is really no excuse for 
dull eyes or poor complexion except laziness 
or perversity. As for cosmetics, they appear 
absurd when the real thing in complexion 
can be had instead. 

The very first chapter is on deep breathing. 
It would seem, considering that everybody 
breathes, and that it isan elementary human 


*Brauty THROUGH HyciENE. By Emma E. 
Walker. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
$1.00. 

tPuHysIcaL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN BY JAPANESE 
MetHops. By H.Irving Hancock. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 


accomplishment, that it would come natural 
to breathe rightly. But after reading this 
chapter on breathing from one’s boots, and 
up into the apexes of one’s lungs, a sense of 
convicted ignorance comes upon the reader 
—also a desire to try the better way. How 
alluring this is: 

“Deep breathing will start your blood 
dancing vigorously through your veins. This 
will make you warm, and you will be aston- 
ished to hear some sluggish companion com- 
plaining of the cold. It will take practise to 
make you a devotee of deep breathing, but 
when you have once become, as it were, ad- 
dicted to the habit, you will never give it up, 
and you will wonder how you ever lived 
before. Deep breathing throws off a vast 
number of impurities, and it takes in life 
itself. It adds buoyancy to your spirits, and 
makes you feel that you can overcome moun- 
tains of obstacles. Until you try it, you will 
never know how much it will add to your 
beauty.” 

‘‘Girls who lead a sedentary life, whatever 
their occupation may be, breathe very poorly 
and shallowly. Respiration is partly sus- 
pended, owing to a nervous preoccupation. 
The girls who are devoted to society are al- 
most invariably poor breathers. They be- 
come mentally excitable and physically 
weak. The dark circles under the eyes, with 
or without puffiness, with which so many 
girls are troubled, indicate always a certain 
degree of passive congestion. Nothing is of 
more value than the inhalation of pure air.” 
Two weeks of deep breathing according to 
the directions fully given in this chapter 
will, it is claimed, enlarge the bust, not to 
speak of wonderfully invigorating the body. 
Beauty, it must be remembered, is the de- 
clared end, and health the means, and the 
wise author holds this always in view. 

She quotes from many sources concerning 
the value of deep breathing, always inter- 
estingly, and even admits occultism, as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘A woman of many interests—indeed, she 
is a noted writer—is to a certain extent a 
student of occultism, which has become a 
subject of such general interest since the 
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Swamis, those masters of the Vedanta phi- 
losophy, came among us. She says: 

‘“‘Icombine the occult principle with deep 
breathing, night and morning, inhaling with 
the pure air all of those beautiful qualities of 
love, health, wisdom, usefulness, and power 
for good, cheerfulness, and opulence—these 
seven covering the whole ground of my de- 
sires—filling the chest and abdomen fully. 
In exhaling I get rid of all the opposite qual- 
ities, which would do me an injury, such as 
prejudice, weakness, folly, poverty, etc. I 
rise on my toes while breathing in, inhaling 
slowly, desiring with all of my concentrated 
power all good tocometome. JI also declare 
myself for beauty and symmetry in every- 
thing, physical, mental and moral. .In the 
same way I repei all that is unbeautiful in 
mind, heart and spirit, as well as in body.’”’ 

Dr. Walker does not indorse this; she 
simply quotes it to show how enthusiastic a 
deep breather becomes about it. The exhil- 
aration of exercise comes largely from deep 
breathing, and ‘‘some authorities claim that 
all the good effects of exercise may be ob- 
tained through deep breathing alone.”’ 
Many exercises are described, but here is the 
thing in a nutshell: 

‘““Stand as relaxed as possible, arms hang- 
ing at side, chest, neck and head erect. In- 
hale slowly and deeply through the nose until 
the abdomen is distended. Continue to in- 
hale until the breath is forced up into the 
apexes of the lungs. You will note that the 
abdomen is now contracted, and the chest 
raised far above normal position. 

“Hold for a few seconds, letting the 
thought pass through the inside of the body; 
now slowly exhale through the nose, lowering 
first the chest and then contracting the ab- 
domen again. Three minutes of such breath- 
ing night and morning will prepare you for 
the day’s work.” 

Poise and carriage come after correct 
breathing. A simple but effective test is 
given for correct carriage—to pass the hand 
over the back of the person tested while she 
is standing ina natural attitude. Iftheends 
of the shoulder-blades cannot be felt, the 
carriage is perfect. A woman with this fine 
carriage is always noted for exceptional 
power, physical or mental, but generally both, 
so it is to be coveted and striven for. “Ina 
sitting position but one rule is necessary; 
draw the crown of the head up and back, and 
maintain this high position at all times.” 
The straight backs of our grandmothers were 
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doubtless due to the fact that they never 
lounged in their chairs, but sat according to 
this beauty rule. 

The fat girl and the thin girl, and the right 
diet and exercise for each, are important 
parts of the book. No woman ever yet was 
satisfied with her own weight, whether 
plump or slender, so the suggestions and ex- 
periments given here will touch answering 
chords in every fair reader’s heart. To re- 
duce the abdomen, the waist, the hips, and 
the double chin, special exercises are given. 
Diet and massage, air and sunshine, deep 
breathing and warm baths, and long hours 
of sleep are all recommended in detail for the 
thin girl, while the fat one ought not to sleep 
more than seven hours, and ‘‘keép moving”’ 
all her waking hours, besides drinking little 
water and adopting a strictly lean diet. All 
the agreeable advice appears to go to the thin 
side of femininity, and the fat girl has the 
strenuous life marked out for her. 

Perhaps few women have realized the 
beautifying possibilities of housework. Dr. 
Walker asserts boldly that housework, if done 
properly, will develop the figure as well as a 
special system of physical culture. ‘‘Sup- 
pose you are the breadmaker for the family; 
take this work as a substitute for dumb- 
bells. Stand erect, throw your shoulders back, 
and during the whole time of the kneading 
take deep breaths in unison with the motions 
of your hands. Of course, you know what 
splendid arm muscles you will have after you 
have worked at the bread dough once or 
twice a week for six months. You will be 
ready for elbow-sleeves next summer.”’ The 
fortunate woman who has scrubbing to do, 
on her hands and knees, is really taking the 
most modern of beauty exercises if she only 
will remember to keep her back straight, her 
chest forward and her abdomen drawn in, 
and use her hands equally, first the left,then 
the right. Her figure, and especially her 
shoulders, will become splendidly developed. 
Washing windows and bed-making, rightly 
done, develop the bust, and in sweeping, if 
twisting just a little at the hips is practised, 
the beneficial effect of golf is attained. Each 
part of housework is closely allied with the 
various exercises that are given in a gym- 
nasium. 

All kinds of sports, with their effect upon 
the figure, are discussed. Skating cultivates 
grace. The punching-bag develops the neck, 
reduces the waist and abdomen, and the com- 
plexion becomes as nearly ideal by its use as 
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it can by any other means known. ‘There 
are three whole chapters upon skin and com- 
plexion, by the way, and even the effect of 
different colored veils upon the pigment cells 
is discussed. Red veils prevent freckles. 
Black veils are injurious to the skin, and so 
are blue. <A curious fact is, that some skins 
have naturally an odor of orris-root or vio- 
lets; but Dr. Walker does not tell whether 
this is attainable by those not to the manner 
born. If so, the perfumers would lose trade. 

The whole book is full of pleasant things. 
Sunshine, cheerfulness, pure air, exquisite 
cleanliness, calmness of spirit, outdoor fun, 
thorough health of body and mind pervade 
its pages. The girl who studies it ought to 
grow into a charming woman, physically and 
mentally. 

To re-enforce its teachings, from the other 
side of the world come the Japanese exer- 
cises so ably explained by Mr. Hancock. 
Jiu-jitsu (pronouuced jéw-jtss) produces the 
far-famed grace of the Japanese girl, and 
after reading it, one can understand why 
the ancient Greeks were the most beautiful, 
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physically, of all races. ‘Their calisthenic 
exercises (from kalos, beautiful, and sthenos, 
strength) must have been the antique pro- 
totypes of jiu-jitsu. Every muscle by this 
Oriental system is so studied and propor- 
tionately developed that without seeming 
muscular the ‘‘ weaker sex”’ are as strong as 
they are rounded and supple. A girl trained 
in ‘‘jiu-jitsu’’ should be able, Mr. Hancock 
says, to walk fifteen miles a day, three days 
running, without fatigue, while to row with 
both oars for an hour a day is a mere baga- 
telle. 

The day of the interesting invalid has 
evidently gone by. Health is the road to 
beauty and grace. The American woman 
has more leisure and more intelligence than 
any other woman in the world, and if she 
gets hold of such beauty books as these, and 
follows their directions, she is going to get so 
much prettier than she is that—well, Charles 
Dana Gibson will have to hide his diminished 
head before even the amateur photographs 
of the girls—and grandmothers—of the 
future! Priscilla Leonard. 
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Ivy Lane in Devon* 

Ivy Lane in Devon, 

That’s the place for me. 
The sweet air mellow 

With the burden of the bee; 
High up in heaven 

The blue, blue glow; 
But Ivy Lane in London,— 

O no, no! 


Bare walls sullen 
In the grim gray air; 
Close shut windows 
With a cold blank stare; 
Never lark nor linnet 
A-warbling low; 
Ivy Lane in London, 
O no, no! 


But Ivy Lane in Devon,— 
Sunlight and song, 

And beauty of blossoms 
The glad day long, 


*Tmg Lyric Boucn. By ClintonScollard. James 
Potts & Co., New York. 1904. 


Then love in the twilight 
With starry eyes aglow, 
Ivy Lane in London,— 
O no, no! 


Ivy Lane in London,— 
Stress and strain and strife, 
All of the sweetness 
Hurried out of life. 
But far from the clamor 
By the wide west sea, 
Ivy Lane in Devon 
That’s the place for me. 
Clinton Scollard. 


In Connemara* 


With eyes all untroubled she laughs as she 
passes, 
Bending beneath the creel with the sea- 
weed brown, 


*THE Divine Vision AND OTHER Poems. By 
J The Macmillan Co., New York. 1904 
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Till evening with pearl dew dims the shining 
grasses 
And night lit with dreamlight enfolds the 
sleepy town. 


Then she will wander, her heart all a-laughter, 
Tracking the dream star that lights the 
purple gloom. 
She follows the proud and golden races after, 
As high as theirs her spirit, as high will 
be her doom. 
George William Russell. 


Out of the Shadow* 
I would not have the world’s regardless eyes 
Rest on this verse made consecrate with 
tears 
For one who in the springtime of his years 
Sank down o’erburdened, never more to 
rise; 


But those alone, whose unavailing cries 

Have risen like mine for all the heart en- 
dears, 

I would have here to pause and in his 
bier’s 

Deep shadow share my bosom’s agonies. 


Yet as Grief hands the bitter cup around 

And deeper grows the shade’s intensity, 

Our souls may hear some new far-falling 
sound; 

And ’mid its throbs divine it then may be 

That Life will stream with richer thought 
and we 

Deem Death a monarch with effulgence 


crowned. 
Edward Robeson Taylor. 


Lyricst 
Lone desolate reaches of the twilight dunes 
Crowned with the wind bent pine, 
Where phantom fingers harp foreboding 
runes 
Learned of the mystic brine. 


Wan ashen pools amid the mournful sands; 
Reeds,—moaning round the brink; 
And through the gloom, the ghost of frantic 
hands 
Appealing, ere they sink. 


AND OTHER VERSE. By Edward 


* VISIONS 
A. M. Robertson, San Fran- 


Robeson Taylor. 
Cisco. 1903. 
tLyrics. By Lloyd Mifflin. The Hoffer Press, 

under the Maples, Mount Joy, Pa. 
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Great voices calling through from the outer 
deep, 
Imperious and profound,— 
A summons from the eternal caves of sleep 
Borne, without sense of sound. 


O love, cling closer in the fading light! 
The winds begin to wail, 
And many a ship, storm-beaten, through 
the night 
Shall perish in the gale. 


Cling closer, closer in the gathering gray!— 
Let the wild breakers roll! 
Safe moored are we within the quiet bay, 


Love’s harbor of the soul. 
Lloyd M2fflin. 


The Rose is from My GardenGone.. .. . . Ainslee’s 


The rose is from my garden gone, 

The joy from out my breast is flown; 

And where is all the sweetness strown 
That bloomed so red and cheerily? 


I search my garden up and down 


- With gillyflower and primrose sown; 


But never can I find that one, 
The flower I loved so tenderly! 


I take the pansy to my breast, 

The foxglove with his purple crest, 

Yet can I find nor peace nor rest, 
Nor solace in my rosemary. 


Alas, my heart, ye lose too soon 
The song of Spring, the Summer’s bloom! 
The rose is from my garden gone. 
What other joys are left to me! 
Lucia Chamberlain. 


Omar Repentant................. Cosmopolitan 

Listen! your eyes are clear, your skin is 
fine— 

Compare your eyes, compare your skin, with 


mine; 
’Tis not the years between us—no; it is 
What you grandiloquently call the Vine. 


You laugh—your treasure-chest of youth 
o’erflows; 
You, with your boy’s complexion like a 


rose, 
You know so well this danger is not yours 
You know—as only twenty ever knows! 

















KIPLING’S ‘“ TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES ”’ 


I know that you know not—but can I save 
Your soul and body from a certain grave, 
Filled full of bottles and of dead men’s 
bones, 
Where savage grass and the coarse nettle 
wave? 


Twenty, you say—and as an apple sound, 
Your shoulders straight, your feet firm on 
the ground, 
As though you trampled this terrestrial 
globe, 
A king, with youth magnificently crowned. 


The women love you for your manhood’s 
sake; 
There are a thousand hearts for you to 
break. 
Like a young lion eager to devour, 
You look around and wonder which to take. 


‘“‘Night’s candles are burnt out’’—O cleans- 
ing words! 
I quote you here in town instead of birds; 
The soul of Shakespeare lives in yonder 
dawn 
After a night of pigsties and of sherds. 
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Night, with her moths and nightmares and 
the moon, 
Is almost gone—the sun is coming soon; 
Night-watchmen and night-women and 
the stars 
Are slinking home to sleep till afternoon. 


And you and I that talked the short night 
through, 
What in this coming day are we to do? 
I, being old, shall go on as before, 
But you, dear lad, O tell me, what of you? 


You are so young, you know so little yet, 
You are the sunrise, I am the sunset; 
It matters little what my end shall be, 
But you—but you—you can escape it 
yet! 


Listen—and swear by yonder morning star 
To fight, and fight, and fight for what you 
are, 
Straight, trim and true, and pure as men 
are pure— 
Swear to me, lad, by yonder morning star! 


Richard Le Gallienne. 








Hipling’s ‘‘Traffics and Discoveries”’ 








HERE does not seem to be any cry- 
ing need for reviewers to express 
their opinions in regard to a book of 

which the public have called for ten thousand 
copies before publication. Mr. Kipling has 
been before the public too long to be secur- 
ing readers by virtue of any novelty of style 
or subject. In fact, there is little novelty 
in his methods of treatment. One could 
almost foretell not only the subjects which 
he would choose to treat, but even the 
method he would adopt in treating each. 
But when it came to supplying the text 
which Mr. Kipling furnishes, we should be 
met by a problem of a very different char- 
acter. 

Long before this, those who know Kip- 
ling at all have been formed into serried 
battalions, ready to champion their favor- 
ite view of the man’s best genius. There 
are some who so greatly enjoy his strong and 
moving meter and his deft, clean-cut han- 


dling of phrases, that they regret he should 
ever write anything but ballads; there are 
others who find that in his stories of Indian 
life he is a veritable master of Hindu magic. 
Yet another party look upon him as the 
chosen champion of young England, im- 
patient with the grandmotherly ways of 
Great Britain, enamored of her colonials, 
eager that every device of modern scien- 
tific origin should be utilized in the British 
Isles, even before it has been tested and 
found good. 

There was a fourth party who were ready 
to hail in Mr. Kipling the promise of new 
classics in English literature, but, after the 
manner of their kind, these loud-screeching 
adherents very soon lost their voices, and 
are off after strange gods. It is our hope 
that this band of unreasoning acolytes have 
been replaced by Mr. Kipling’s best friends, 
those who are equally ready to welcome 
every proof of the strength that is in the 
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man, and to deplore those elements of weak- 
ness that are only exaggerated by indis- 
criminate praise. 

There has been enough critical discussion 
of the minor points of his style, choice of 
subjects and tricks of treatment. One may 
fairly summarize the best critical opinion 
by saying that, despite style tricks, Mr. 
Kipling will always remain a writer of in- 
dividuality, strength, resource and peculiar 
power. At the same time, much reading 
of his stories must be, to a certain extent, 
an irritation. It is not pleasant to be re- 
minded in every few lines that there are 
many subjects of which the general reader 
is painfully ignorant. Few things are less 
welcome than omniscience in a finite being. 
Exactly what charm Mr. Kipling finds in 
the lingo of specialists only psychologists 
would be able to discover. There is nothing 
very difficult for a man of leisure, cleverness 
and literary skill in acquainting himself even 
very closely with the technicalities ordinarily 
known to men in a special trade, profession 
or walk of life. Undoubtedly, the inter- 
larding of a story with unusual words gives 
it an appearance of profundity, but this is 
no more than an apparition. The real test 
of special knowledge is the ability to meet 
unexpected occasions, and this a literary 
man has nevertodo. Like the dramatist, he 
creates his own circumstances, and has only 
to acquire such special terms as apply to 
the matter directly in hand. It is very 
doubtful, also, whether the man who really 
knows his subject intimately, to whom it is 
a part of his daily life, is fond of garnishing 
his every-day talk with its technicalities. 
Certainly, among men of any calling, few 
things are more boresome than straight 
shop talk. 

This book contains eleven recent stories; 
every one of them is to some extent marred 
by this sort of character talk, and to the 
average man much of it is bound to be only 
vaguely comprehended. Even if under- 
stood at all, it cannot be understood so 
thoroughly as to have its full value for the 
reader. Two of the stories are little more 
than deliberate puzzles. The much-ad- 
mired ‘‘They”’ relies for its literary effect 
upon half meanings, suggested rather than 
expressed. Those who are fond of guessing 
whether Hamlet was mad may now, for a 
brief season, leave their favorite problem 
and discuss precisely what Mr. Kipling 
means by the ‘‘Egg,’”’ and just why he (if 
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the hero of the story be himself) should 
not be entitled to visit again the strangé 
mansion where he met with such peculiar 
experiences. An intelligent man is no less 
intelligent, although he has never happened 
to come upon the statement that certain 
theosophists believe each human being to be 
surrounded by an emanation, oval or egg- 
shaped, which by its coloring gives indicia 
of the state of the soul, whose ether vibra- 
tions are thus made visible to the eyes of 
the sensitives. It is more than doubtful 
whether any such manifestation exists. 
There may be esoteric beings whose inner 
consciousness apprehends this egg as clearly 
as their outer eyes apprehend the dome of 
St. Paul’s; but until something more than 
the loose writing of enthusiasts can be ad- 
duced to prove the existence of the extra- 
corporeal envelope of vibration, no intelli- 
gent man need be ashamed to confess he 
has never heard of it. As to the second 
question over which discussion has raged, 
it seems equally unimportant. Before seek- 
ing vainly for the ‘‘why,” it might be well 
to be certain that there is a ‘‘why”’ worth 
seeking. ; 

“‘Mrs. Bathurst’’ is another puzzle, over 
which lovers of charades and enigmas may 
pass many a winter evening in discussion 
with their kind. But personally speaking, 
the questions Why Mrs. Bathurst? When 
Mrs. Bathurst? How Mrs. Bathurst? do 
not promise to reward investigation. A 
reader can hardly be blamed for being glad 
that the man with the false teeth is no more, 
and wishing that Mrs. Bathurst had never 
been. The popularity of such stories is 
simply a proof of the vogue of the vague, 
and we may trust the wisdom of the an- 
cients, who analyzed the love of the people 
for what was not clearly understood into 
the well-known phrase, “Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico.’’ The very familiarity of this 
old quotation shows how common must be 
the phenomenon to which it applies. Every 
writer knows that obscure writing is far 
less difficult than to express one’s self 
plainly. If another well-known quotation 
may be employed, we will beg leave to call 
as witness the Englishman who apologized 
for a long letter by the statement that he 
had not time to write a short one. 

Taking up the stories in detail, we think 
no one can read ‘‘The Captive” without 
acknowledging that Kipling is one English- 
man who has caught the touch of real 
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American humor. It is true that he may 
use certain time-worn jokes which an 
American humorist would hardly be ex- 
cused for reviving. Such, for instance, is 
the reference to ‘‘the man with the hoe,”’ 
and to the lack of permanence of a snow- 
ball in hell. There are others which Mr. 
Kipling has gleaned from the well-reaped 
fields of American comic journalism, but, 
after all, they are appropriately placed in 
the mouth of his Yankee hero. But it can- 
not be denied that the breezy narrative 
contains much genuine wit, expressed in 
appropriate slang. 

The second story, ‘‘The Bonds of Dis- 
cipline,” is a Marryat-like extravaganza, 
telling of the bedeviling of a supposed 
French spy on board a British warship, 
where everything is turned inside out, up- 
side down, and topsy-turvy for his delecta- 
tion. It is a delightfully humorous ab- 
surdity. 

A much deeper note is touched in “A 
Sahibs’ War,’’ being an episode or two of 
the Boer War as seen through the eyes of a 
Hindu. The narrator is an admirably 
drawn character, full of Oriental dignity, 
with a truly Eastern imagination and a 
loyalty of spirit that wins the reader’s 
heart. The combination of cant and treach- 
ery among the Boers is admirably satirized. 
We prefer this to its successor, ‘‘ Their 
Lawful Occasions,’’ an amusing bit of 
smartness, describing how a more or less 
independent destroyer succeeds in techni- 
cally torpedoing a number of leviathan 
battleships during the naval maneuvers. 
One is almost swamped in the technical 
language, and the cocksureness of the young 
commander is decidedly irritating, but the 
story is both ingenious and poetical. 

Another Boer story follows, ‘‘The Com- 
prehension of Private Cooper,’ based upon 
the old, old situation of catching a trapper 
in the pit which he has digged for another, 
as the tables are turned upon the Boer cap- 
tor by a supposedly bucolic English private. 
We may be sure that this story met with 
appreciative reading in England. But, 
critically speaking, the situation seems un- 
likely. The young Boers seldom show 
themselves quite so stupid. 

Aimed at the automobile public is ‘‘ Steam 
Tactics,’’ where the favorite theme of the 
soldier ashore on horseback is modernized 
by transforming the sailorman into a 
modern man-o’-war’s man and replacing 
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the horse by the motor car. It cannot be 
denied that he is made to feel in all its in- 
tensity the delight in riskful speeding, 
which makes the charm of automobiling. 
One meets everywhere Kipling’s charac- 
teristic touches—such as ‘‘Our guest gasped 
like a sea-bathed child.”” The rape of the 
village constable and his exile to the zoo- 
logical garden is a marvel of fantastic in- 
genuity. What else is this than a grown- 
up fairy story, with the magic of modern 
science in place of the diablerie of folk-lore? 

An even more ingenious plot, though one 
not unknown to readers of Kipling, under- 
lies the story ‘‘ Wireless’—a combination 
of theosophy, wireless telegraphy and re- 
incarnation. It is reminiscent of ‘‘The 
Finest Story in the World,’ the parallel 
between the two being rather close, though 
‘Wireless’ seems the better. It is based 
upon the assumed possibility that the spirit 
of the poet Keats enters into the soul of a 
young apothecary, whose place under such 
circumstances is to bring about the situa- 
tion that gave rise to ‘‘The Eve of St. 
Agnes.”” Under the poet’s possession, the 
young apothecary, striving, like Mr. Wegg, 
to ‘‘drop into werse,” line by line repro- 
duces Keats’ masterpiece. So far is mere 
ingenuity, but the merit of the performance 
consists in the author’s ability to make the 
situation his ingenuity has created seem a 
marvelous happening, and in this Kipling 
has wonderfully succeeded, in this lies his 
poetic power. 

There is a wide abyss to be leaped in 
passing from the Keats story to ‘‘The Army 
of a Dream.’”’ The inspiration of one is 
poetic, the other comes half within the do- 
main of Minerva, and half within that of 
Mars. In fiction form, it is the suggestion 
of a plan for reforming the military organi- 
zation of the British Empire. Far too 
complicated to be even briefly explained, we 
can only hint at the plan while saying that 
it contemplates the virtual enrolment and 
training of the whole British public, from 
the primary school to the slippered veteran, 
and the competitive training of each for 
service on both sea and land. 

We have already spoken of ‘‘They,”’ for 
which we confess no particular fancy, in 
spite of the wild acclamations over its merit, 
and of ‘“‘Mrs. Bathurst,” which contains 
little of novelty for any reader of Kipling’s 
early army stories, and there remains only 
the striking little allegory, ‘‘ Below the Mill 
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Dam,”’ a sort of pastoral, where, as in a 
minor skirmish, is depicted a portion of 
the great campaign between modern science 
and moss-grown conservatism. We find 
in the talk of the waters more of the real 
poetic quality than in ‘‘They,” and the 
charm of the Jungle Books is in the charac- 
terization of the old English rat and the 
aristocratic mill cat. 





IMPORTED AMERICANS 


A final word must be granted to the 
poems, which separate and explain the 
prose stories. We like Mr. Kipling’s verse 
better than his prose, and believe that the 
stricter requirements of verse-writing tend 
to prune his style of much that obscures its 
greater merits. Verse forces him to choose 
his best thoughts and omit the rest. 

Tudor Jenks. 








Imported 


Americans 








F the American reading public were 
| truly alive to the seriousness of the 
immigration question in all its phases, 
there would be a general conviction that no 
more vital book has appeared than ‘‘Im- 
ported Americans.’’* It is a record of a 
sympathetic, yet impartial, investigation 
on the part of the author and his wife, from 
the point of view of the immigrant him- 
self. After reading the book one can under- 
stand its dedication by the author to his 
wife: ‘‘This volume is dedicated to my 
brave little wife, who endured with heroism 
conditions that while not unbearable for 
me, were superlative hardships for a woman 
of delicacy and refinement.”” Mrs. Branden- 
burg certainly won her spurs on this occa- 
sion. 

Their purpose dated from the moment 
when, in the early part of January, 1903, 
on a train from New York to New Haven, 
engrossed with articles on immigration, 
with which the papers were then teeming, 
Mr. Brandenburg noticed a group of poor 
immigrants huddled together in the car 
seats, and tagged like so many animals. 
It then occurred to him that ‘‘in getting 
the immigrant’s point of view to compare 
with the public-spirited American one”’ 
lay the only real understanding of the im- 
migrant situation. This was at a time 
when authoritative prophecies of a vast 
increase in immigration had so aroused 
and alarmed the country that legislative 
plans were rife for checking or totally 
*IMPORTED AMERICANS. The story of the ex- 

periences of a disguised American and his 

wife studying the immigration question. By 

Broughton Brandenburg. With sixty-six illus- 


trations from photographs by the author. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York, 1904. Price, 


$1.60. 


abolishing at least certain types of immi- 
gration. 

Italy was chosen for their special study 
because she sends three times more immf 
grants, and a larger proportion of the sort 
that are objected to. Their plans were 
presented to Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, editor 
of ‘‘Leslie’s Monthly,” and it was decided 
that Mr. and Mrs. Brandenburg should 
go in search of ‘‘the immigrant’s point of 
view.” 

They began by taking residence in the 
Italian quarter in New York, to gain greater 
familiarity with the language. This so- 
journ is interesting in itself, but must be 
passed over with a bare reference to two or 
three observations. They discovered that 
the real reason for the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of increased immigration lay in 
the fear that stringent laws would be passed. 
Consequently, every immigrant who had 
intended to send sometime for friends or 
relatives strained every nerve to get them 
in before such laws should go into effect. 
Thousands came whom new laws would not 
have affected, and who had not intended 
coming for a couple of years. They also 
noted a startling contrast between parents 
and children. The parents were uncom- 
promisingly Italian, the children thoroughly 
and intensely American. It might have 
been easily accounted for had the children 
been in the minority, as compared with 
native-born children. It is truly remarka- 
ble that they insist on learning and speak- 
ing English only, although it is not the na- 
tive tongue of more than one in ten persons 
about them. 

One conclusion at which they arrived 
would seem incredible to some, but is well 
substantiated by their further investigation. 
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‘“‘In general it is safe to say that half of the 
Italians from the better classes who come 
to America are far more undesirable than 
any of the lower-class immigrants, except 
that certain class of habitual criminals who 
are doing so much to get their race despised 
by honest, clean-handed Americans. 

“One of their worst influences is to retard 
the assimilation of their people by the 
great American body politic, 
by refusing to be themselves 
assimilated, even going so far 
as to send their children to 
private schools in order that 
they may not learn English, 
and in insisting on wearing 
clothes of imported make or 
pattern. They are by birth, 
tradition, and intent the lead- 
ers of Italian communities in 
this country, and their preju- 
dices and examples confuse if 
not entirely divert the natural 
social development of their 
humbler countrymen all about 
them.”’ 

It was while still in New 
York that they began to dis- 
cover evidence of frequent 
violation of the contract labor 
law. This evidence was later 
abundantly increased while in 
Italy, and on their return trip. 
Padrones, and a certain type 
of ‘‘ Banks”’ are at the bottom 
of most such violations, in 
spirit, if not in letter. 

They sailed for Italy the 
latter part of August in the 
steerage of the Lahn, of the 
North German Lloyd Com- 
pany. The reader will be 
shocked by their experiences 
on the journey to Italy, but 
this impression will be all but 
obliterated by the revolting, 
but undoubtedly accurate, 
details of the home-coming. 
There was, however, one gross 
violation of contract. They 
had been promised that for 
ten dollars added to the pas- 
sage money they could secure 
a sort of closed compartment with four other 
people. After thorough search and inquiry, 
this compartment for three married couples 
was never found on the Lahn; nor, further- 
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more, in the steerage of any ship, although 
popularly supposed to exist. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in making a bargain with 
the hospital steward, with the cognizance 
of the ship’s doctor, by which they pur- 
chased bunks in the hospital wards for ten 
dollars each! 

Mr. and Mrs. Brandenburg planned to 
pick out a family in Italy who intended to 





MR. BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG, AS HE LOOKED WHEN HE 
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emigrate; whose antecedents and condi- 
tions should be studied, and with whom 
they would return in the rdle of Italians. 
They later found it impossible to secure 
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passports as Italians, not being able to 
secure a birth certificate that would bear 
investigation. So they decided to tell 
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character found in the various zones of 
Italy. Contrary to the prevalent opinion, 
he considers the poor southern Italians a 

very good sort of raw material, 
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their object to the American consul, who 
assisted them to secure tickets. This en- 
abled them to again reach America as im- 
migrants. 

They found on board the Lahn a young 
man who had been most successful finan- 
cially. in this country, and who was re- 
turnifig for his family. To him they con- 
fided their purpose, and received a cordial 
invitation to visit his home. 

Most interesting. are the delineations of 


and that their immigration 
should be encouraged, if the 
one man in ten who would be 
a corrupting influence to them 
can be shut out. The indus- 
trial situation of the Sicilians 
is terrible in the extreme. AI- 
though the actual farmers do 
all the work and supply all 
the implements, they must 
give the landowner’s agent 
half of all they produce; then 
3 per cent. must go for tax- 
ation, direct or indirect, and 
then ‘‘voluntarily”’ one-tenth 
tothe Church. Is it any won- 
der they strive for an entrance 
into the United States? 

Throughout the entire study 
you note the growing convic- 
tion that only at the starting- 
point of the immigrant can 
the evils be checked. The 
following is one of the earliest 
warnings: ‘‘Ina half-hearted, 
divided-responsibility sort of 
way, the Italian Government, 
the steamship companies, and 
the United States authorities 
endeavor to do at Naples, the 
world’s greatest port of emi- 
grant embarkation, what 
should be done thoroughly a 
stage sooner, viz., to sort out 
those who are likely to be 
turned back at Ellis Island, 
and to prevent them from 
sailing. How much easier, 
cheaper, and more effective to 
have it done at home!”’ 

He constantly came across 
instances of the way in which 
‘‘scores of big corporations in America’’ prac- 
tically secure contract labor by making a 
verbal agreement with some Italian in this 
country, who brings over relatives or friends 
from Italy, and, after their arrival, puts them 
in touch with these corporations. It is not 
difficult for such a group to secure for pay 
instruction from priests, school-teachers, or 
even Officials, as to how to answer the entrance 
questions in order to avoid suspicion. 

The perpetual fear in this country of ‘‘ the 
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Mafia” and theffrecent scare over the 
“‘Black Hand’’ make his words regarding 
Italian secret societies of great value. 


“‘No man dares raise his voice to-day and. 


call himself ‘Mafite,’ except in America, 
and here the man who does it is 'a common 
criminal, trading on the terrors of the old 
bloody band. The Mafia in 
America is nothing but a buga- 
boo. When we con- 
sider that the Sicilian considers 
it just as much his inherent 
right to stab a man who has 
done him a great wrong as the 
American Southerner to lynch 
a negro who has turned beast, 
and that criminal Italians in 
America work astounding in- 
justices on their gullible coun- 
trymen, it is a wonder that 
there are not more mysterious 
murders than there are. The 
deportation from America of 
about six ship-loads of Italian 
parasites who live on the labor 
of their fellows would put an 
end to all such things in this 
country.” 

Finding it possible for hire 
to avoid having the baggage 
of his party fumigated at 
Naples, he allowed the counter- 
feit labels to be attached in 
order tosecure evidence against 
such rascals, and succeeded in 
getting some of them captured 
by the officials. 

It is impossible in a brief 
résumé to sketch the horrors 
of their return trip in the steer- 
age of the Prinzessin Irene. 
“‘In a compartment from nine 
to ten feet high, and having 
a space no larger than six or- 
dinary-sized rooms, were beds 
for 195 persons, and 214 women 
and children occupied them. 
The ventilation was merely 
what was to be had from the 
companion-way that opened 
into the alley-way, and not 
om the deck, the few ports in the ship’s 
sides, and the scanty ventilating shafts. . . . 
The beds were double-tiered affairs in blocks 
of from ten to twenty, constructed of iron 
framework, with iron slats set in checker 
fashion to support the burlap-covered bag 
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of straw, grass, or waste, which served as 
a mattress. Pillows there were none, only 
cork-jacket life preservers stuck under one 
end of the pseudo-mattress to give the ele- 
vation of a pillow. . . . 

‘“‘T have not told the worst by any means. 
It could not be putin print. The remedy for 
the whole matter is to pack fewer people 
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in the same ship’s space, and a regular 
service of food at tables. The chief stew- 
ards of ships will cry, ‘How can 1,000 or 
1,500 people be served at tables?’ A 
perfect argument; but no such number 
should ever be carried. If the English lines 











going out to the Cape and Australia can 
give closed cabins with served meals for 
a proportionately less third-class rate, the 
Transatlantic lines, the big emigrant-car- 
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which they arrive in America is of concern 
here and not in Italy, for they become a 
part of us. It is to our interest that they 
should not be oppressed, underfed, robbed, or 

given unsanitary treatment.” 











An afternoon when nearly 
every steerage passenger was 
violently seasick was chosen 
for the time to give back the 
passports and count the pas- 
sengers—a needless brutality 
at such a time. Women were 
poked out of their berths with 
a stick and forced to appear 
ondeck. The giving of blows 
to defenseless people was noth- 
ing uncommon, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Brandenburg were them- 
selves so treated. No small 
part of the torture was the 
stupid and heartless remarks 
of first-class passengers—but 
fortunately these were not un- 
derstood by the genuine im- 
migrants. 

The description of the arrival 
in New York harbor after the 
weary voyage brings a sense of 
relief, and among other inci- 
dents this is interesting: 

“Then there was a rush to 
port to see the Statue of Lib- 
erty, and when all had seen it 
they stood with their eyes 
fixed for some minutes on the 
great beacon whose significance 
is so much to them, standing 
within the portals of the New 
World and proclaiming the lib- 
erty, justice, and equality they 
had never known, proclaiming 
a life in which they have an op- 
portunity such as never could 
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riers can do it, and should be forced to 
give up a part of their profits, which are 
enormous, in order that sanitary condi- 
tions at least may prevail.” 

Each day was an interminable agony, 
without the opportunity to gain strength 
by refreshing sleep for the next day. The 
one bright ray is the conduct of the Italian 
ship, surgeon, Dr. Piazza. ‘‘The Italian 


Government does about twenty times as 
much for the emigrant as the United States, 
yet the condition of health and finance in 





come to them elsewhere.”’ 

A high tribute is paid to the 
entire Government service at Ellis Island, 
where the immigrant finds it difficult to believe 
that he must not still lie and bribe m order to 
get justice. The Society for the Protection of 
Italian Immigrants is highly commended, 
as are other societies for the immigrant. 
When the party is finally landed in New 
York the reader’s impression is so realistic 
that Mrs. Brandenburg’s gentle ‘‘ Thank 
God! Thank God!’ is devoutly echoed. 
The fortunes of the group who accompany 
them are followed with interest, especially 
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the Squadrito family. The cool reception 
from friends to whom he cotnmitted Giu- 
seppe Rato was changed to fervent warmth 
when they learned that he would accept 
no pay. ‘‘Giuseppe’s cousin led in a joint 
apology for their coldness, and concluded 
by saying: ‘You know American mans ain’t 
good to Eyetalyuns on’y he make de graft.’”’ 
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food for groups of six or eight, with an 
American Marine Hospital Service surgeon 
in charge of each ship.’”’ In addition to the 
excellent card index already in use, there 
should be added a regulation compelling 
all aliens to report to Federal officials at 
regular intervals, in Federal judicial dis- 
tricts, until naturalized or ready to depart. 





Perhaps, after having the 
real reason told us why foreign- 
ers settle mostly in the four 
States nearest New York, in 
spite of inducements to go 
South and West, we may be 
more charitable. Each immi- 
grant in turn persists in stay- 
ing just where his friends or 
relatives are, and they are 
already situated in the indus- 
trial centers of the East. 
Surely it is a human reason! 

The author concludes by 
telling us what to do with the 
immigrant. Every citizen 
should read at least this part 
of the book. Only a few of his 
important suggestions can be 
given. ‘‘Seek the grounds on 
which to deny passage to emi- 
grants who wish to come to 
the United States, in the vil- 
lages from which they ema- 
nate.”’ He also recommends 
the formation of itinerant 
boards, on a civil service basis, 
before whom the emigrant 
should appear and be passed 
upon. This would cost about 
$2 per capita. Any emigrant 
would gladly pay this, for it 
is much less than the present 
system actually costs him. 
“It is easy to see how these 
visiting boards could promote 
emigration among the classes 
which are most desirable in 
Northern and Central Europe, 
and are now so chary of com- 
ing. Families which have 
something to lose by being 
turned back from the United States are loath 
to dispose of their property and make the 
venture. If they knew they were certain of ad- 
mission before they left their homes, a year’s 
time would see the level of the grade of emi- 
grant greatly elevated.’’ As to reforms, he 
recommends ‘‘closed cabins and service of 
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PART OF THE AUTHOR’S PARTY—ALL EYES TO THE 


STATUE OF LIBERTY 


Admission to the country should be made 
probationary; the commission of any crime 
to be followed by punishment, and then by 
deportation. There occurs at this point a 
probably unintentional, but severe, arraign- 
ment of our industrial system, when the 
author states: “‘Many of the minor crimes, 
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committed by aliens are done with the in- 
tention of getting two or three years in 
prison in which to learn to read and write 
English and acquire a trade.”’ 

The details of the plan are so practical 
that we must accept Mr. Brandenburg’s 


conclusion: ‘‘When these things are achieved, 
there is no one to deny that the immigration 
problem will have been solved. unless it 


be those who are ignorant and prejudiced 
in the matter, or who profit by the continued 
depression of the grade coupled with the 
increase in the volume of immigration 
which mark the present condition in a way 
to cause every true American, who has the 
best interests of his country at heart, to 
look to the future with uncertainty and 
dread.” Evalyn C. Lovejoy. 





To the Barberini Bees 


Emblazoned high upon the canopies 
Above St. Peter’s sanctified repose, 
Hiving ’mid papal tombs in crested shows, 
Swarming on pillar and on haughty frieze, 
Cluster the proud old Barberini bees; 
Who live on incense and forget the rose, 
As they forget their brotherhood with those 
Dear humble buzzy fellows overseas. 
Oh, tell me, little toilers, do ye faint 
Never for lowly beds of mignonette, 
Or mountain paths with gipsy flowers set? 
What honey lurks in porphyry and paint, 
Or what content in summer days like these 
For vain immortal Barberini bees? 
Martha Gilbert Dickinson in the November Century. 





King’s Messenger 


Over the stubbled grass, 


Over the hurrying plain, 


Fleet as a cloud I pass, 


Hand on the pulsing rein. 


Mother and sire withstood, 
The bride in her bower alone, 
The embers warm from the wood, 


And I, like the night, 


have flown. 


A crust and a backward look, 
A breath for the heaving steed, 
A drink from the ice-bound brook, 
And then but speed—and speed. 


For them I leave, is the sound 
And brilliance of song and light; 
For me, the echo from frozen ground, 
And the frozen stars at night. 


I know not the way I go. 
I read not the news I bring. 


I halt not at hail of foe. 


I ride—I ride for the King. 
Alice Brown, in the November Harper’s Magazine. 
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Mr. F. Marion Crawford, always 

presents an easy point of attack 
for the reviewer who would be superficially 
clever. As a matter of fact, Mr. Crawford 
has suffered on just this account—because 
his pen happens to be facile and his inven- 
tion ready. Yet blessed would we be if all 
our writers—especially those who give us 
the great ‘‘popular’’ successes—would favor 
us with tales even comparable to those of 
Mr. Crawford. Of course, in the case of 
great productivity a novelist is apt to sacri- 
fice inevitability to fortuity, glossed ro- 
mance. He is also apt to narrow his psychol- 
ogy to mere characterization, instead of 
making it a motiving power in his story. 

This is somewhat true of Mr. Crawford in 
his new book.* The characters are in a 
way splendidly drawn, in the case of one at 
least drawn almost with finality; but you 
do not feel behind these acts that inevita- 
bility which is significant of the great work 
of art. They may have done all things 
which their author makes them do; but 
somehow you are not made to realize that 
they had to do them. 

Mr. Crawford has taken for his text the 
biblical verse, ‘‘ Whosoever shall offend one 
of these little ones which believe in me, it 
were better for him that a mill-stone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.’’ He 
shows you a young boy, an invalid, educated 
and brought up too lovingly by his moth- 
er and his hypocritical stepfather, Folco 
Corbario. Something of the great fault of 
this sort of education can be caught in his 
mother’s ideal. ‘‘She wished her son to be 
a man at all points, yet she dreamed that 
he might remain a sort of glorified young 
girl; she desired him to be well prepared 
to face the world and yet it was 
her dearest wish that he might never know 
anything of the world’s wickedness.” It 
is not difficult to see to what ends such train- 
ing is almost sure to lead. 

But Mr. Crawford is not writing a ‘‘ Rich- 


iy author who produces as much as 
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ard Feveral.’’ So, instead of following on 
this line, he makes of Corbario a villain who 
murders his wife and then'tries to kill 
Marcello. Marcello, struck over the head, 
escapes, not knowing who his assailant has 
been, and having great affection for his 
stepfather. The blow which was meant 
to kill only stunned, and when poor Mar- 
cello. awakes to semi-consciousness again, 
he finds himself in a miserable ‘little inn, 
carefully guarded by a beautiful peasant 
girl, Regina. The remainder of the story 
tells how Corbario tries to kill the young 
boy by dissipation, and how Regina, made 
an instrument in that dissipation, saves the 
boy, and helps run to earth Corbario. 

Mr. Crawford may have done finer things 
than this character of Regina, but at the 
moment we do not recall them. Her pas- 
sionate, blind devotion to Marcello, her 
sacrifices, her simplicity and her ‘moral 
immorality ’’—all these are splendid. It is 
impossible to judge a woman of this type 
by fixed standards of morals. There is 
but one note to their natures, and that is 
love for some person. For that person she 
will sacrifice reputation in .this world and 
salvation in the next. This Regina, though 
widely different, yet recalls another Regina, 
she of Sudermann’s great story. The com- 
parison accentuates, too, the difference be- 
tween the Germanic and the Anglo-Saxon 
point of view. But for all that, this Italian 
peasant girl, who becomes known all over the 
Continent as ‘‘Consalvi’s Regina,” and 
feels no shame in the title, is a striking and 
convincing character. You see her ancestry 
bobbing up at every turn, and you feel 
her training and the simplicity of her 
way of thinking. You almost can trace in 
her the entire strata of society to which she 
belongs. 

Which brings us directly to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s strong point. Few writers of to-day 
so have the knack of giving atmosphere as 
he. It is not so much by descriptive skill 
that he does this, but rather by subtle in- 
herent traits in style and color. There is 
not a page in which you are not aware of 
the Italian landscape in the background. 
As for the story itself, it is intensely inter- 
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esting, and full of spirit and color. More- 
over, Mr. Crawford’s style has steadily im- 
proved, and many of the paragraphs are 
worth rereading. 

Perhaps nothing will so well give a side- 
light on the book than the following pas- 
sages from it: Marcello has just discovered 
his stepfather’s iniquities, and fearing that 
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he will escape, has set out with a friend, 
Kalmon, and a retainer, Ercole, to the 
home of Regina, thinking that Corbario 
might be there, as he has discovered a se- 
cret pact between Corbario and Settimia, Re- 
gina’s maid. He has bidden Regina to find 
out at any cost from Settimia where Corbario 
is hidden. Jules Eckert Goodman. 





A Scene from Whosoever Shall Offend* 


Regina looked at the little travelling- 
clock that stood on the low table at herelbow, 
and saw that it was half past eleven. Be- 
hind the drawn curtains she could hear the 
rain beating furiously against the shutters, 
but all was quiet within the house. Regina 
listened, for Settimia’s room was overhead, 
and when she moved about her footsteps 
could be heard in the sitting-room. Regina 
had heard her just before Marcello had come 
in, but there was no sound now; she had 
probably gone to bed. Regina lit a candle 
and went into her own room. 

On a shelf near the little toilet-table there 
was a box, covered with old velvet, in which 
she kept the few simple pins and almost 
necessary bits of jewelry which she had been 
willing to accept from Marcello. 

With them lay the long pin she used to 
stick through her hair on Sundays when she 
went to church. 

It had been her mother’s, and it was the 
only thing she possessed which had be- 
longed to the murdered woman who had 
given her birth. It was rather a fine speci- 
men of the pins worn by the hill peasant 
women, and was made like a little cross- 
hilted sword, with a blade of fire-gilt steel 
about eight inches long. A little gilt ball 
was screwed upon the point, intended to 
keep the pin from coming out after it was 
thrust through the hair. Regina took the 
ball off and felt the point, which was as 
sharp as that of a pen-knife; and she tried 
the blade with her hands and found that 
it did not bend easily. It was strong 
enough for what she wanted of it. She 
stuck it through the heavy knot of her hair, 
rather low down at the back of her neck, 
where she could easily reach it with her 
right hand; but she did not screw on 
the ball. It was not likely that the pin 
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would fall out. She was very deliberate 
in all she did; she even put up her hand 
two or three times, without looking at her- 
self in the mirror, to be quite sure where to 
find the hilt of the pin if she should need it. 
Marcello had told her to get the information 
he wanted ‘‘at any cost.” 

Then she went back, with her candle, 
through the cheerful sitting-room, and out 
through a small vestibule that was now dark, 
and up the narrow staircase to find Settimia. 

She knocked, and the woman opened, and 
Regina was a little surprised to see that she 
was still dressed. She was pale, and looked 
very anxious as she faced her mistress in 
the doorway. 

‘“What is the matter?’’ she asked, rather 
nervously. 

‘‘Nothing,’”’ Regina answered in a reas- 
suring tone. ‘‘I had forgotten to tell you 
about a little change I want in the trimming 
of that hat, and as I heard you moving 
about, I came up before going to bed.”’ 

Settimia had taken off her shoes more than 
half an hour earlier in order to make no noise, 
and her suspicions and her fears were in- 
stantly aroused. She drew her lids to- 
gether a little and looked over Regina’s 
shoulder through the open door towards 
the dark staircase. She was not a tall 
woman, and was slightly made, but she was 
energetic and could be quick when she 
chose, as Regina knew. Regina quietly 
shut the door behind her and came forward 
into the room, carrying her candlestick, 
which she set down upon the table near the 
lamp. 

‘“Where is that hat?’’ she asked, so nat- 
urally that the woman began to thing noth- 
ing was wrong, after all. 

Settimia turned to cross the room, in 
order to get the hat in question from a paste- 
board bandbox that stood on the floor. 
Regina followed her, and stood beside her 
as she bent down. 
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Then without the slightest warning Re- 
gina caught her arms from behind and 
threw her to her knees, so that she was 
forced to crouch down, her head almost 
touching the floor. She was no more than 
a child in the peasant woman’s hands as 
soon as she was fairly caught. But she did 
not scream, and she seemed to be keeping 
her senses about her. 

‘“What do you want of me?”’ she asked, 
speaking with difficulty. 

Policemen know that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred criminals ask that question when 
they are taken. 

‘*T want to know several things,’’ Regina 
answered. 

‘‘Let me go, and I will tell you what I 
can.”’ 

‘‘No, you won’t,’’ Regina replied, looking 
about her for something with which to tie 
the woman’s hands, for she had forgotten 
that this might be necessary. ‘‘I shall not 
let you go until I know everything.”’ 

She felt that Settimia’s thin hands were 
cautiously trying the strength of her own 
and turning a very little in her grasp. She 
threw her weight upon the woman’s shoulders 
to keep her down, grasped both wrists in 
one hand, and with the other tore off the 
long silk cord that tied her own dressing- 
gown at the waist. It was new and strong. 

‘“You had better not struggle,’’ she said, 
as she got the first turn round Settimia’s 
wrists and began to pull it tight. ‘‘You 
are in my power now. It is of no use to 
scream, either, for nobody will hear you.’ 

‘‘T know it,” the woman replied. ‘‘ What 
are you going to do with me?” 

‘‘T shall ask questions. If you answer 
them, I shall not hurt you. If you do not, 
I shall hurt you until you do, or until you 
die. Now I am going to tie your wrists to 
your heels, so that you cannot move. -Then 
I will put a pillow under your head, so that 
you can be pretty comfortable while we 
talk a little.” 

She spoke in a matter-of-fact tone, which 
terrified Settimia much more than any 
dramatic display of anger or hatred could 
have done. In a few moments the woman 
was bound hand and foot. Regina turned 
her upon her side, and arranged a pillow 
under her head as she had promised to do. 
Then she sat down upon the floor beside 
the pillow, and looked at her calmly. 

‘In this way we can talk,’’ she said. 

Settimia’s rather stony eyes were wide 
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with fear now, as she lay on her side, watch- 
ing Regina’s face. 

“I have always served you faithfully,” 
she said. ‘‘I cannot understand why you 
treat me so cruelly.” 

““Yes,”” Regina answered, unmoved, ‘‘ you 
have been an excellent maid, and I am sorry 
that I am obliged to tie you up like the 
calves that are taken to the city on carts. 
Now tell me, where is Signor Corbario?”’ 

‘*How should I know?”’ whined Settimia, 
evidently more frightened. ‘I knownothing 
about Signor Corbario. I swear that I have 
hardly ever seen him. How can I possibly 
know where he is? He is probably at his 
house, at this hour.’’ 

“No. You know very well that he has 
left the villa. It will not serve to tell lies, 
nor to say that you know nothing about 
him, for I am sure you do. Now listen. 
I wish to persuade you with good words. 
You and Signor Corbario were in South 
America together.” 

Settimia’s face expressed abject terror. 

‘“Never!’’ she cried, rocking her bound 
body sideways in an instinctive attempt to 
emphasize her words by a gesture. ‘I swear 
before heaven, and the saints, and the 
holy——”’ 

‘It is useless,’ Regina interrupted. ‘‘ You 
have not forgotten what you and he did in 
Salta ten years ago. You remember how 
suddenly Padilla died, when ‘Doctor’ Cor- 
bario was attending him, and you were his 
nurse, don’t you?”’ 

She fixed her eyes sternly on Settimia’s, 
and the woman turned livid, and ground 
her teeth. 

“You are the devil!’’ she said, hoarsely. 
‘But it is all a lie!’’ she cried, suddenly 
trying denial again. ‘‘I was never in South 
America, never, never, never!”’ 

‘“There is a lie,” observed Regina with 
perfect calm. ‘‘If you do not tell me where 
Signor Corbario is to-night I shall go to the 
police to-morrow and tell all I know about 
you.” 

‘“You know nothing. 
that you are inventing? 


What is all this 
You are a wicked 


woman!” 
“Take care! Perhaps I am a wicked 
woman. Who knows? I am not a saint, 


but you are not my confessor. It is the 
contrary, perhaps; and perhaps you will 
have to confess to me this night, before 
going to the other world, if you confess at 
all. Where is Signor Corbario?”’ 
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As she asked the question,-she quietly 
took the long pin from her hair and began 
to play with the point. 
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‘‘Are you going to murder me?” groaned 
the wretched woman, watching the terrible 
little weapon. 

“‘T should not call it murder to kill you. 
This point is sharp. Should you like to 
feel it? You shall. In this way you will, 
perhaps, be persuaded to speak.” 

She gently pressed the point against Set- 
timia’s cheek. 

‘‘Don’t move, or you will scratch your- 
self,’’ she said, as the woman tried to draw 
back her face. ‘‘Now. will you tell me 


‘‘ WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND”’ 
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where SignorCorbariois? Iwantto know?” 
Settimia must have feared Corbario more 
than she feared Regina and the sharp pin 
at that moment, for she 
shook her head and set her 
teeth. Perhaps she believed 
that Regina was only threat- 
ening her, and did not mean 
to do her any real bodily hurt; 
but in this she was misled by 

Regina’s very quiet manner. 

‘*T shall wait a little while,”’ 
said Regina, almost indiffer- 
ently, ‘‘and then, if you do 
not tell me, I shall begin to 
kill you. It may take a long 
time, and you will scream a 
good deal, but nobody will 
hear you. Now think a little, 
and decide what you will do.” 

Regina laid the pin upon 
the floor beside her, drew up 
her knees, and clasped her 
hands together over them, as 
the hill women often sit for 
hours when they are waiting 
for anything. 

The minutes passed and 
Settimia’s terror grew till the 
room swam with her, and 
she lost hold upon herself, 
and did not know whether 

% she screamed or was silent, 
‘Yas her parched lips opened 
wide upon her parted teeth. 

But she had made no sound, 

and Regina did not even 

look at her. Death had not 

come yet; there was a respite 

of seconds, perhaps of min- 
= utes. 

“s Regina turned her head 
very slowly, and looked coldly 
down at the agonized face. 

“IT am tired,” she said. ‘‘I cannot wait 
any longer.”’ 

Settimia’s eyes seemed to be starting 
from her head, and her dry lips were 
stretched till they cracked, and she thought 
she had screamed again; but she had not, 
for her throat was paralyzed with fear. 
Regina rose upon her knees beside the pil- 
low, with the pin in her right hand. 

‘*Where is Corbario?’’ she asked, looking 
down. ‘If you will not tell I shall hurt 
you.” 
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Settimia’s lips moved, as if she were trying 
to speak, but no words came from them. 
Regina got up from the floor, went to the 
washstand and poured some water into 
the glass, for she thought it possible that 
the woman was really unable to utter a 
sound because her throat was parched with 
fear. But she could speak a little as soon 
as Regina left her side, and the last peril 
seemed a few seconds less near. 

‘For the love of God, don’t kill me yet,” 
she moaned. ‘Let me speak first!” 

Regina came back, knelt down, and set 
the glass on the floor, beside the pin. 

“That is all I want,” she said, quietly, 
“that you should speak.” 

‘‘Water,’’ moaned Settimia, turning her 
eyes to the glass. 

Regina held up her head a little and set 
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the ‘tumbler to her lips, and she drank 
eagerly. The fear of death is more parch- 
ing than wound-fever or passion. 

‘‘Now you can surely talk a little,” Regina 
said. 

““Why do you wish to know where he is?”’ 
Settimia asked in a weak voice. ‘‘Are the 
police looking for him? What has he done? 
Why do you want me to betray him?”’ 

‘“These are too many questions,”’ Regina 
answered. ‘‘I have been told to make you 
teli where he is, and I will. That is enough.’’ 

“‘T do not know where he is.” 

In an instant the point of the sharp little 
blade was pressing against the woman’s 
throat, harder and harder; one second more 
and it would pierce the skin and draw blood. 

“*Stop!”’ she screamed, with a convulsion 
of her whole body. ‘‘He is in the house!” 
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A Needed Institution 


“Oh, sir, what is this place so strange, 
Filled full of trinkets fine?” 

“This is the Christmas Gift Exchange, 
A clever plan of mine. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


Your misfit presents here may be 
Exchanged for others that you see.” 

I turned my head and laughed aloud 
To see the eager, hurrying crowd. 


A Christmas Thought 


Tis blessed to bestow, and yet, 
Could we bestow the gifts we get, 


And keep the ones we give away, 


How happy were our Christmas Day! 


—. 


Retribution 


«My daughter, surely you've received 
Full many a Christmas present. 

What makes you look so sad and grieved? 
Why can’t you look more pleasant?”’ 


“Oh, mother dear,” Susanna sniffed, 
“To-morrow I must write 

A note of thanks for every gift 
That I’ve received to-night!”’ 





AN IRISHMAN’S STORY 


Out of All Proportion 


On Christmas Eve, as pretty Jane 
Came tripping down the stair, 
The spicy smell of Christmas greens 

Pervaded al] the air. 


“Now this I can not understand,” 


Said Jane. 


“Why is it so? 


A hundred sprays of holly 
And but one of mistletoe!” 
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An 


Irishman ’s 


Story’ 








the story was not an adventurous 
one; nor was it marked by any 
startling changes of fortune. It was, how- 
By Justin McCarthy. 


. ‘HE career of which this volume is 
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ever, bound up with great political issues, 
constantly in touch with great men, and 
interestingly diversified by travel and by 
excursions into various fields of activity 
literary and practical. It was, upon the 
whole, a fortunate, successful and happy 
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career, full of difficulties buoyantly met and 
responsibilities manfully shouldered. 
Though fate did not spare the young 
McCarthy the pinch of genteel poverty, it 
was still kind in placing him in a family 
circle which fostered his instinctive love 
for books and stimulated his intellectual 
curiosity. Later it was to lead him into a 
wider circle of friends and acquaintances 
where his naturally active and vigorous 
mind was exercised and his interest in life 
quickened. His father, clerk to the city 
magistrates of Cork, in the near neighbor- 
hood of which city he was born, was some- 
thing of a classical scholar, and—what was 
very rare in his time—a devoted student of 
the Gaelic language and literature. Further, 
he was an antiquary deep in the historic 
and legendary lore of the south of Ireland, 
and consumed, like the rest of his ilk, with 
a desire to dispel the mystery that obscures 
the origin of the Round Towers of Ireland. 
Young Justin McCarthy grew upamid a group 
of young men who were stirred by the in- 
tellectual life and aglow with the patriot- 
ism of the Young Ireland movement. Con- 


sidering the low level of. intellectual life in 


the provincial Irish cities in the generation 
just preceding his youth, and remembering 
the congenial atmosphere and associations 
of his early years, one cannot but consider 
him singularly fortunate in that the time 
and the surroundings conspired to develop 
the talents with which nature had endowed 
him. 

Justin McCarthy’s career has three as- 
pects. He was at once journalist, man of 
letters and politician. For, roughly speak- 
ing, the first thirty years of his active life 
he was journalist and literary man. From 
1879, the year of his election as member 
for Longford, his political life began; and 
it continued until 1897, when ill-health 
compelled him to abandon his arduous 
labors in the House of Commons. On the 
partial recovery of his health, he again took 
up the pen, and once more became active 
as journalist, novelist and historian. 

It was on the Cork Examiner that Mr. 
McCarthy began his newspaper work. 
Thence he went to Liverpool to accept a 
position as reporter on the Northern Daily 
Times. Of this paper he subsequently 
became one of the editors. London is the 
goal to which British literary men naturally 
gravitate as to the fairest field for their 
labors, and when, in 1860, Mr. McCarthy 


was offered an engagement on the London 
Morning Star, he accepted it gladly. Fora 
time he acted by turns as parliamentary 
reporter, as special correspondent and as 
foreign editor. At last he became editor- 
in-chief. This position he eventually re- 
signed, because the absorbing and unceasing 
labor it involved gave him little opportunity 
for other literary work. His resignation 
from the Morning Star—John Morley, it 
may be said, by the way, filled his place— 
marked the end of his career as an editor, 
though he continued to contribute con- 
stantly to papers and magazines, both in 
England and America. 

In certain respects, Mr. McCarthy’s ac- 
count of his editorial work leaves one some- 
what puzzled and surprised. From his 
own showing one is never led to infer that 
he valued his position as head of a London 
paper for the opportunities it afforded for 
advancing his political ideas. Nor would 
one suspect that the Irish cause, for which 
he was later to battle bravely in the political 
arena, was dear to his heart or held a place 
in the forefront of his mind. Journalism 
at this time he seems to have regarded as a 
means of livelihood. He was keenly in- 
terested, too, in the stir and movement of 
the world around him, and to record and 
comment upon these was to him a more or 
less congenial task. But what chiefly de- 
lighted him in his editorial work, it would 
appear, was the relations it established for 
him with the famous men of the day. 
Among the many with whom he came in 
more or less close touch were Bright and 
Cobden, Tennyson ‘and Browning, Carlyle, 
Dickens and Thackeray, Froude and Lecky, 
Spencer, Huxley and John Stuart Mill, 
and later D. G. Rossetti, Swinburne, William 
Morris and Madox Brown. 

Mr. McCarthy’s political career, which 
is outlined in the autobiography, is fresh 
in the minds of many, and can only be 
touched upon here. In 1879, as has been 
said, he was elected member for Longford, 
and began, as a nationalist champion, the 
parliamentary battles that for him were to 
last close upon two decades. He soon be- 
came vice-chairman of the Irish party, and 
stood behind Parnell through years of the 
most exacting and exhausting parliamentary 
struggles. ‘‘I took part,’’ he says, ‘‘in all 
the obstructive movements that spread 
through so many sessions; I had often for 
session after session to turn night into day 
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and day into night; to go home after the 
sun had risen over the Westminster scene 
which Wordsworth has depicted; I can 
remember having had to spend once three 
days in the House without ever leaving its 
precincts.’’ Many picturesque incidents, and 
many of the dark moments of this long 
struggle he _ records, 
and they make some 
of the most interest- 
ing pages of his book. 
He tells of the forged 
Parnell letters; of the 
suicide of the forger; 
of Parnell’s entangle- 
ment in the divorce 
proceedings of Mrs. 
O’Shea; of his conse- 
quent fall from power; 
and of the disastrous 
effect of this upon his 
party. He tells also 
of the course he him- 
self steered through 
these troubled waters, 
and of how an honor 
he never coveted 
came to him when 
Parnell’s scepter was 
putin hishands. Mr. 
McCarthy has always 
an extraordinary 
capacity for work, yet 
one cannot but mar- 
vel, as he reads the 
story of his political 
life, how he _ stood 
for so long the stress 
and strain of his heavy 
burden of labor and 
responsibility. For 
while actively engaged 
in politics he still 
found time and en- 
ergy tosupport himself 
and his family by his 
pen. But he always 
loved the life of the 
House of Commons, 
despite the almost her- 
culean labors of these 
trying years. His robust nature found a 
pleasure in its conflicts and a delight in 
the society of the great and distinguished 
men with whom he was associated. 
Though he gave long years and much of 
his energy to politics and journalism, litera- 
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ture, it would seem, was his first love and 
his constant preoccupation. 

Neither his journalistic successes nor his 
political honors seem to have given him a 
thrill of pleasure like that he experienced 
when John Stuart Mill or Miss Martineau 
praised his literary criticism, or when the 
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public welcomed his “ History of Our Own 
Times.” In the planning and writing of 
his novels he seems to have found as keen 
a pleasure as others can extract from the 
reading of them. In the very thick of the 
most exciting political struggles, when he 
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himself was the leader of the Irish party in 
the House of Commons, he was forever 
stealing off to a secluded corner or lobby 
or smoking-room to ponder the plot of a 
novel, to write a page of a history or to 
drive some literary task. And yet, though 
his love of pure literature cannot be ques- 
tioned, his work has everywhere the journal- 
istic stamp. All that he wrote came from 
the surface of his mind. He accomplished 
much that, from the literary standpoint, 
was good, nothing that was excellent. He 
seems ever to have been a journalist in this, 
that he was a stranger to the artist’s passion 
for perfection. 

Perhaps most of those who take up this 
book will expect to find their chief pleasure 
in the passages that record the author’s 
impressions of his great contemporaries in 
politics and literature. But just such a 
record he had already offered to the public 
in earlier volumes—his histories, his ‘‘ Rem- 
iniscences,’’ his ‘‘ Portraits of the Sixties.’’ 
To avoid repetition he here but names the 
namesof many of whom we would most gladly 
hear. And even in the case of personages 
upon whom he dwells at some length the 
characterizations are for the most part 
lacking in real insight, and even—a criti- 
cism that cannot be applied to much of his 
early work of the same kind—in animation 
and vitality. Mr. McCarthy has little of 
that gift for swift and graphic portraiture 
which Carlyle, for example, possessed. in 
so high a degree, and so often misused. 
He has not the faculty for seizing unerringly 
upon the characteristic features of a per- 
sonality and stamping them forever upon 
the mind in a few terse phrases. And ina 
general way it may be said, of this auto- 
biography that it is not greatly successful 
in reviving for the imagination the issues 
of the past and in peopling that past with 
living men. In style it lacks the buoyancy 
and freshness and the rapid movement 
that sweeps one down the stream of narra- 
tive in the ‘‘ History of Our Own Times.” 

The chief charm ,of- ‘An Irishman’s 
Story”’ will be found to lie not in its record 
of the author’s fortunes, nor in the descrip- 
tions of the great men he knew, but rather 
in the revelation of his own generous and 
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genial nature. And this revelation is the 
more delightful that it seems quite uncon- 
scious. On one side the character is singu- 
lar. It lacks many traits distinctive of the 
Irishman. Humor is not wanting, but 
the wit that can flash and scorch, and the 
quick play of a quaint and lively fancy are 
never seen. The special aptitude for heady 
anger and quick quarrels is conspicuously 
absent from this eminently pacific disposi- 
tion. Intensity is peculiarly an Irish trait. 
The histories and memoirs of Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, a noble Irishman, and a con- 
temporary of Mr. McCarthy’s, strikingly 
exemplify it. To compare Gavan Duffy’s 
writings, in which there is scarce a page 
that is not aglow with an impassioned pa- 
triotism, with writings of alike kind by Mr. 
McCarthy is to realize that intensity is 
nowhere a characteristic of the latter. A 
patriot and a fighter Mr. McCarthy was, 
yet his utterances are uniformly marked 
by moderation and restraint, and a cool- 
ness and steadiness of temper quite alien 
to the stock of which he was a scion. But 
though not representatively Irish, the char- 
acter the book makes known to us is rich 
in fine traits. Above all, it is kindly and 
magnanimous. His political opponents 
might shatter his carriage windows with 
stones; the British feeling against him as a 
Parnellite might hinder the success of the 
books that were a livelihood to him and 
his family; but no exasperating experiences 
of any kind—and heaven gave him his 
share of them—could leave a drop of malice 
in his heart or call a bitter word to his lips. 
Overcast as many years of his life were by 
the dark clouds of English prejudice and 
Irish hate that loomed up large and ugly 
around him, his inexhaustible kindliness 
and magnanimity give a bright and peculiar 
grace to his character and lend it a touch 
of distinction. 

Though earlier works of Mr. McCarthy’s 
have appropriated in advance a great deal 
of good material that one might look for 
in the present volume, ‘An _ Irishman’s 
Story” cannot fail to afford pleasure and 
satisfaction to the large audience that is 
ever ready to give its author a hearing. 

Horatio S. Krans. 
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Some day some man with a keen insight 
into the inner meaning of things, and with 
an accurate knowledge of the drama and 
its limits, will write a treatise concerning the 
influence of the personality of the actor 
upon the playwright, and hence upon the 
drama, per se. When that day comes we 
will understand at a glance many things 
which now are ambiguous. We will see why 
dramatists of really great inherent worth 
are willing to produce claptrap stuff in 
order to ‘‘fit” the personality of some 
actress or actor, and in order to meet 
the popular taste. It is safe to say that 
many of the ‘‘successful’’ writers have 
hidden away plays which they firmly be- 
lieve contain their best, but which go beg- 
ging in the market because they are not 
built around a single character, or are not 
lightly amusing, or cheaply sensational. 
They keep these hoping against hope that 
some day they will have a reputation so great 
that their name alone will suffice to secure 
a production. Sometimes they resort to 
“special matinées.’”” And meanwhile they 
go on making the pretty, not-too-deep, non- 
thought-evoking sort of thing which catches 
the public fancy and the public cash. After 
all, it is the public, not the actor, nor the 
manager, that determines the standards, and 
the box-office is the only true critic. 


Sorcery and a Magician 

Perhaps as good an example of the play 
made for the actress as can be chosen is M. 
Sardou’s ‘‘ The Sorceress.’’ Of course, even 
as far back as the time of Shakespeare 
parts were built to suit an actor’s charac- 
teristics. Every practical dramatist must 
be cognizant of that fact; and it is the prac- 
tical dramatist, not the scholastic, who 
determines the drama. The Shakespearean 
tragedy was not long in triumphing over 
the Senecan. Hugo went down into the 
pit and fought the battle out with pseudo- 
classicists. The mention of Hugo’s name 
is both fortunate and unfortunate. It is 
manifestly unjust to compare M. Sardou 
with Hugo, and yet, when one recalls such 
plays as ‘‘ Patrie,’’ one is almost forced to 


do so. The pity of it is that not all of 
Sardou’s plays are of the standard of that 
historical play. Puaced beside his greater 
countryman, he is found to be on a far lower 
scale. 

Sardou is first and foremost the man of 
the theater. He is a master technician. 
There is no other man writing to-day who 
knows. as he the externals of his craft, who 
can make so much of little, and can illumine 
the dead with vitality. Dramaturgically, 
he is wonderful. There you have his 
greatest claim. When you examine closely 
his work, when you cut away this outside 
veneer, you find his plays bordering often 
on melodrama—that is, relying almost en- 
tirely upon situation. Character, psychol- 
ogy, all are subservient to situation. But 
these situations themselves of recent years 
have been directly based upon the person- 
ality of the actor or actress who was to 
play them. So in this play, ‘“‘The Sor- 
ceress.” It is not Zoraya, the Moorish 
maiden, gifted with the science of hypno- 
tism; it is not the poor creature broken 
upon the wheel of her own love that you 
see; but rather an intensely dramatic scene, 
done with the greatest skill in which a 
woman faces her accuser before the Inqui- 
sition, a character in whom you cannot but 
note the author watching his actress. It is 
not so much the struggle between the Moor 
and the Christian and the love struggle that 
you are aware of as the acting of the principal 
actress. It is Sarah Bernhardt that you 
feel all through the play. Mme. Bernhardt 
did not play the réle of Zoraya here; instead, 
it was Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Mrs. Camp- 
bell is not a Bernhardt; but she is an actress 
of unquestionable talent and ability; and 
she made the réle and the play as convin- 
cing as could anyone except the aforesaid 
Bernhardt. Above all, she dressed the part 
beautifully, and this, added to her own 
natural beauty, gave a glamour and charm 
to her performance. If more need be said 
about the play it may be summed up 
something as follows: It is first, last and 
always Sardou; it has one or more scenes 
of great intensity and splendid acting 
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quality; it is worth seeing for itself, and 
more for the acting of Mrs. Campbell, 


Close to the Soil 

Probably nothing could be more opposed 
to such a play than Richepin’s ‘‘The Har- 
vester,’’ which Mr. Skinner produced on the 
same night at a theater just across the 
street. ‘“‘The Harvester” is everything 
almost that ‘‘The Sorceress” is not. Its 
story is simple, direct and idyllic. It re- 
lies upon poetry and character entirely for 
its success. In plot it tells of a vagabond 
who comes to a farm and helps with the 
harvesting until the Wanderlust grows so 
strong in him that he must on the way 
again. He goes, leaving behind Toinette, 
to whom he has made love, stealing from 
her not because he does not care for her, 
but because he is, and always must be, a 
rover. It is nineteen years later that he 
returns to the same place, and by chance. 
Again he meets Toinette, and with Toinette 
their child, a boy of eighteen. The boy is 
wretched and miserable because he cannot 
marry the girl whom he loves on account 
of his parentage. How the rover brings 
happiness to his son and Toinette and 
Toinette’s husband, and how when he has 
accomplished all this, and there is before 
him the opportunity of settling down, and 
he, the old spirit of unrest coming over him, 
takes up his bundle and goes on his way 
again—all this is poetic and exquisite. 

It is a beautiful play, beautifully acted 
in the main by Mr. Skinner, though here 
and there the theatric note is struck a 
little too strongly. In the adaptation 
from the French, too, there is a tendency 
in spots toward rural melodrama where 
one would expect fancy and simplicity and 
pathos. Taken on the whole, however, 
the production is delightful, and so far 
from the beaten track as to be refreshingly 
novel. Moreover, it does bring one close 
to the soil and the great out-of-doors; and 
of this we can hardly have too much. 


A Shakespearean Revival” 

We have had many Shakespearean pro- 
ductions the last two seasons. We have 
had them with scenery, and with little ex- 
cept scenery. We have had them in the 
manner of operas, comic and otherwise. 
It remained, however, for Mr. Frohman to 
show the scope and value of the apparent 
trend when he brought together in one 


company Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern 
for a series of Shakespearean presentations. 
At the time of this writing these excellent 
artists have appeared in only ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” but that has been sufficient to 
assure the success of the undertaking. It 
was a worthy, intelligent production of the 
play, portrayed throughout in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and in one instance at least 
with greatness. 

Miss Marlowe has so long been playing the 
heroine of the popular novel that many of 
us have forgotten almost upon what type 
of work her reputation rested. One glance 
at her Juliet brought it all back to mind 
again. Not within the memory of the 
younger generation of playgoers has such a 
Juliet been seen upon the stage. Possessed 
of a voice of exquisite richness, skilled by 
years of training in the reading of Shake- 
spearean verse, graced by nature with 
beauty and charm, she made of the Veronese 
maiden a creature of loveliness, worthy: of 
Romeo’s most florid sentiment. You could 
see in this Juliet the being who would 
awaken in the young Montague a headlong 
passion. It may be that in the first act 
the girlishness seemed a bit mature; that 
was inevitable; but when it came to the 
development of the girl into womanhood, 
the ripening influence of love changing in a 
day adolescence into maturity, this Miss 
Marlowe showed with rare skill. The Juliet 
of the potion scene was a different Juliet than 
the Juliet of the ball-room scene. Like 
Marchbanks, she could cry out, ‘This 
morning I was eighteen; now I am as old 
as the world.” The tragedy of her love 
for Romeo had made its awful mark upon 
her soul, and behind this tragedy lay a still 
greater one for her. The scene with her 
father and mother following close upon 
the grief for her lover and husband, who 
had just left her, brought her face to face 
with the doom which was hanging over 
her. Then came the final stroke; she 
turned to the Nurse. The last shred of 
hope went, and with it her last ideal, under 
the urging of the Nurse that she marry 
Paris. For the first time she saw life in all 
its futility and cruelty and immorality. 

It was just here that Miss Marlowe rose 
to her greatest height, portraying in no un- 
certain way the workings of the woman’s 
soul. It was acting which might with just- 
ness be termed great. And it showed Miss 
Marlowe to be an actress of tragic force and 
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power. Itwas, too, as far removed from the 
conventional, emotional acting of the scene 
as a genuine statue is from the poorly 
made plaster-of-Paris cast. It was all done 
so simply and directly, without cheap- 
ness or stage trickery, that it held you 
with the force of its convincingness. You 
might have been witnessing the play for 
the first time, so distinctive was it in its 
quality. There can be no question after 
this of Miss Marlowe’s place upon the Ameri- 
can stage. 

When we come to Mr. Sothern’s Romeo, 
it is not so easy to grow enthusiastic. That 
his interpretation is marked by thought 
and study cannot be doubted. That he 
can find some justification for it is also 
true. That he reads his lines with dis- 
tinction and with beauty of tone is not to 
be gainsaid. It is hard, however, to think 
of a Romeo as gloomy and disconsolate as 
Mr. Sothern’s. It is Elsinore and its bat- 
tlements, not Juliet’s garden walls, that he 
recalls. Of course one can conceive of a 
Romeo melancholy with love madness; 
but there was in him also youth and the 
impetuosity of youth; there was, for exam- 
ple, the gay companion who went with such 
gay spirits as Mercutio and Benvolio; there 
was the fiery young blood in his veins that 
made the duel with Tybalt almost a slaugh- 
ter; there was, in a word, the dash and fire of 
youth. It was a grief-stricken boy who 
threw himself on the floor in Friar Lau- 
rence’s cell and refused to be comforted. 
The Romeo of Mr. Sothern, on the other 
hand, gives one the feeling of a man of 
maturity. It is contemplative and sad as 
opposed to melancholic. And it is here 
that, in my opinion, it fails of the greatness 
of Miss Marlowe’s Juliet. 

The entire production is, however, of 
such a character that it should be regarded 
as an opportunity by all lovers of Shake- 
speare, and should receive hearty support 
from all others. There are some who will 
doubtless find fault with it, and speak 
knowingly of the past—which they have 
gleaned from books and older people. 
There are some also who will sententiously 
talk of the days of Daly, and that sort of 
thing. This is inevitable. Yet the fact 
remains that all that, better or worse, as it 
may be, was in the past, and that we have 
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this with us now, and this production is 
so much better than any other we have 
seen in recent years as to make comparison 
needless. 


Mrs. Gilbert and “Granny” 

Mention of Daly recalls the début as a 
star of Mrs. Gilbert. This début is also 
Mrs. Gilbert’s farewell to the stage upon 
which she has been for over seventy years. 
Mr. Fitch wrote the play, and felicitously 
called it ‘“‘Granny.”’ It is one of those 
charming little domestic studies which every 
now and then the French writers produce, 
and it isto a French source that Mr. Fitch is 
indebted for it. One might say considerable 
about the play, but in the present case the 
actress is so much the main point of in- 
terest that it is just as well to pass over it 
with the remark that it offers splendid op- 
portunity to Mrs. Gilbert to show all the 
talent which she possesses. As for her 
acting, it is still full of skill, and still pos- 
sesses the powers of long ago. Shrewish, 
pathetic, comic, she can still draw laughter 
and tears. Mrs. Gilbert emphasizes anew 
the value of the stock company as a train- 
ing school. She also emphasizes the great 
place that personality plays in success upon 
the stage. There is no other woman who 
is regarded with such affection as Mrs. Gil- 
bert. She is eighty-three, and has earned a 
rest; but it is hard to think of seeing her 
no more behind the footlights. 


Musical Comedy 

It is remarkable how much musical com- 
edy the public will stand—yes, and stand 
for, to put it colloquially. Mr. George Ade 
seems to have made another success with 
his semisatirical ‘‘The Sho-Gun.”’ There 
is a good deal of fun in this composition, 
and some lines that are far above the ordi- 
nary. 

From England there are two pieces of 
rather pleasing character and above the 
ordinary quality. ‘‘The School Girl,” in 
which Miss Edna May and an excellent 
company are appearing, is really a charming 
little trifle, free from all objectionable ele- 
ments, and not without some tuneful music. 
“The Cingalee,’’ while somewhat lacking 
in the way of a book, is full of color, and is 
beautifully staged. 
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Condensation Nuclei 

Commonplace things often become the 
most interesting things when we attempt to 
investigate their causes. Faraday’s ‘‘Chem- 
ical History of a Candle,’’ Tyndall’s ‘‘ Forms 
of Water,’’ Boys’ ‘‘Soap Bubbles,’’ Perry’s 
‘Spinning Tops,” are a few instances of the 
way in which common objects may lead us 
into the mysterious and fascinating region of 
science. The following passage may be re- 
garded as a chapter in some future ‘‘ History 
of a Rain-drop” which will astonish by the 
way in which it will penetrate into every 
field of physics. It well exemplifies not only 
the depth of the mysteries which baffle the in- 
vestigator, but also the keenness of the spirit 
in which the search is carried on. The ex- 
cerpt is a summary of a paper presented by 
Prof. C. T. R. Wilson before the recent In- 
ternational Electrical Congress, and is taken 
from the ‘‘ Electrical World and Engineer’’: 

In a very general way, the popular under- 
standing of the nature and production of rain is 
unusually rational and precise. Rivers feed the 
oceans. The sun evaporates fresh water vapor 
from the salt seas. The warm, invisible vapor, 
carried far and high, chills into cloud and fog 
on reaching colder climes. Finally, cloud pre- 
cipitates, by a yet greater chill, into the gentle 
rain from heaven that falls upon the earth be- 
neath. But although this theory is clear enough 
for rough practical purposes, yet, when it comes 
to actual detail, every stage of this vast and won- 
drous process of distillation is beset with difficulty 
of comprehension, so limited is our understanding 
of the simplest eventsin nature. Thus, confining 
attention to the phenomenon of condensation, it 
is hard to understand how drops are formed from 
water vapor. What is it that starts a drop? 
What force fosters or retards its growth? Why 
are fog droplets produced under some conditions 
and raindrops built up under other conditions? 
Many such questions must yet remain unan- 
swered. 

Professor Wilson has developed an apparatus 
which is called a cloud chamber, and which per- 
mits of suddenly rarefying, in adjustable ratio, a 
known volume of moisture-laden air, for the 
purpose of studying the cloud thereby produced. 
From the amount of the expansion the extent of 
the sudden chill is known, and knowing the 
temperature and vapor pressure of the water in 
the chamber before the chill takes place, the 
degree of supersaturation at which the miniature 
cloud forms is readily determinable. 

It was shown long ago by Lord Kelvin that a 
small drop of pure water suspended in pure air 
must evaporate in air. that is saturated with 
water vapor from the standpoint of a flat surface 


of water. That is to say, when there is so much 
water vapor in air that pure water in a lake ora 
saucer will no longer evaporate into it, the air is 
said to be saturated with water vapor for the par- 
ticular existing conditions of pressure and tem- 
perature. Nevertheless, into such saturated air 
water from a little spherical drop will evaporate. 
Consequently, air which is saturated to a flat sur- 
face of water is unsaturated to a spherical surface 
of water on a small drop, owing to the action of 
the surface tension on the curved surface. In 
general, air must be many times supersaturated 
with moisture before a small drop will be able even 
to hold its own, much less to grow. If, however, 
a little drop of water receives an electric charge, 
or, if it holds a substance in solution, such as com- 
mon salt, then it may become stable and a smaller 
degree of supersaturation will enable it to grow. 
Electric ions in dust-free air are pointed out as 
serving as nuclei — which pure water drops 
may grow, when the supersaturation is about 
four-fold. Fog droplets, 7. ¢., a more numerous 
aggregation of relatively smaller drops, are 
formed when the saturation is eight-fold An 
electric field is capable of clearing fog-laden air, 
because it develops a moving force towards all the 
electric charge nuclei on which the fog droplets 
are built. 

It would seem, therefore, that neither clouds 
nor fog can form in moisture-laden air in the ab- 
sence of nuclei. There must be something upon 
which to make a start in the process of building 
up awaterdrop. The nuclei are usually electric 
ions, but exceptions are found in certain cases, 
the nature of which is not clear. Thus, air which 
has been passed over phosphorus, a substance that 
slowly oxydizes on exposure to the atmosphere, 
is found to possess the property of forming clouds 
with but little supersaturation of moisture, and 
an electric field has but little influence upon such 
drops. Ultra-violet light, also, passing through 
air, seems to have the property of producing 
therein ions that are loaded in some way. These 
ions will not readily disperse under the action of 
an electric field, nor do they require much super- 
saturation for the building of water particles. 

There are three principal classes of nuclei on 
which water can condense in air. The first are 
ordinary ions such as are produced spontaneously 
or by Roentgen rays, which move with a velocity 
of one centimeter per second ina field of one volt 
per centimeter and require a four-fold or six-fold 
saturation for drops to form on them. The 
second class are loaded ions which move with less 
than one-thousandth part of the velocity of first- 
class ions in a given electric field, and which re- 
quire little or no supersaturation of moisture to 
build up drops. The third class are uncharged 
nuclei, also capable of building without sensible 
supersaturation. It is evident that only a first- 
class fog can be dispelled by electric machines. 
Second-class fogs would be very slow to dissipate, 
and third-class fogs might not dissipate at all 
under electric action. 
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, Fixation of Nitrogen 

Ever since the importance of nitrogen in 
the process of plant growth has been realized 
attention has been called to the insufficiency 
of natural deposits of nitrates for the de- 
mands of agriculture. The discovery that 
the nodules on the roots of the Leguminose 
were the homes of organisms which had the 
property of extracting nitrogen from the air 
had the effect of lessening the anxiety, but in 
the face of the fact that the known natural 
supplies of nitrates would be exhausted in 
less than half a century, attention was com- 
pelled to some means of gathering the valu- 
able element from the air in a form in which 
it would be available for the manufacture of 
artificial nitrates. The ‘‘ Electrical Review’”’ 
of October 8 has an article which sums up 
two important papers upon the subject. The 
first is by Dr. Somerville, the chairman of the 
agricultural section of the British Associa- 
tion, and is thus condensed: 

The chemical method is, in a sense, partly 
electrical, since it depends upon the action of 
calcium carbide upon nitrogen. This gas, freed 
from oxygen, is passed through finely disinte- 
grated calcium carbide at a high temperature. 
One atom of carbon is displaced by two atoms of 
nitrogen, and calcium cyanamide is formed. 
When pure, this substance holds about thirty-five 
per cent. of nitrogen, but in crude commercial 
form contains only about twenty per cent. Ex- 
periments conducted during the past three years 
at Posen and Darmstadt, Germany, have shown 
that calcium cyanamide itself is a useful nitro- 
genous manure. Field experiments have given 
results about twenty per cent. below those ob- 
tained by the use of an equal amount of sulphate 
of ammonia. In prepared soil in pots, the results 
surpass those obtained both with nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia. It is thought that the 
less satisfactory yields obtained in the field were 
due to the action of the organic acids on the cyan- 
amide, for when this substance is treated with 
acid, a dicyanamide is formed, which is directly 
poisonous to plants. 


The second method, described by Mr. J. S. 
Edstrom, at the International Electrical Con- 
gress, is summarized thus: 

The electrical method described by Mr. Ed- 
strom does not differ in principle from those which 
have already been described in the ‘‘Electrical 
Review.” Priestley and Cavendish, a hundred 
years ago, discovered that electric sparks, when 
passed through the air, caused the nitrogen and 
oxygen of the air to combine, with the formation 
of nitric acid. A number of investigators have 
worked, and are still working, to develop a proc- 
ess of applying this action commercially. One 
of the a known systems is that devised by 
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Bradley and Lovejoy, who have done an enor- 
mous amount of work in an excellently equipped 
establishment at Niagara Falls. The method de- 
scribed in this paper is due to C. Birkeland and S. 
Eyde, of Christiania. The two electrodes be- 
tween which the arc is established are connected 
toa weg generator. The points of the 
electrodes are at such a distance that the pressure 
of the generator can maintain an arc between 
them. Placing the electrodes in a strong mag- 
netic field causes the arc to be blown away from 
the field. When the arc first jumps across the 


gap, the difference of potential between the elec- 


trode falls; but as the arc is blown outward by 
the magnetic field, the voltage rises until it again 
reaches a point sufficient to cause another to 
start. As soon as this is done, the lower resist- 
ance of the new arc extinguishes the older and 
longer one. It is said that this action is so rapid 
that several thousand arcs are formed per second, 
and that the appearance to the eye is that of a 
disc of light. Ifthe source of supply is direct cur- 
rent, the arcs are formed all on one side; if an 
alternating supply be employed, the arcs are 
formed on two sides of the electrodes. The effi- 
ciency claimed is 900 kilogrammes of nitric acid 
per kilowatt-year. The indications are that be- 
fore long artificial nitrate will replace the natural 
article, and that the future will be able to take 
care of itself. 


Horse vs. Motor in War 
The ‘‘Passing of the Horse’’ has been 
pathetically set forth in nearly every 
field of its use; and now we have to face 
its possible exemption from the dangers 
of war, because its utility is gone. ‘ Engi- 
neering ’’ (London) says: 


The advantages of the motor-tractor are ad- 
mitted by practically all military authorities. 
Briefly summarized, they are as ‘Stine: Long 
and continuous journeys can be performed 
without fatigue; the bulk and cost of fuel are 
considerably less than the weight and value of 
the food supply for animals; the personnel re- 
quired for actual haulage is less than when horses 
are used. Again, climatic influence has com- 

aratively little effect in the working of motors. 

he length of convoys will be reduced, with a 
corresponding decrease in the strength of the 
escort; and when the enemy is likely to capture 
wagons, it becomes a simple matter to render the 
engines useless, with the result that the train will 
be of too great a weight to enable the enemy to 
take it away and thus profit by the supplies. 
The advantages from the health point of view 
are too obvious to need comment; and the wast- 
age of animals would not be nearly so great. 
Motors, also, are capable of taking guns with 
their carriages up slopes almost beyond the 
powers of horses, such as one in nine and one in 
six, doing in three hours what would probably 
take more than a day if animal haulage were 
employed. 
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Educational Questions of the Day 








Women as Public-school Teachers 

Every now and then one hears expressions 
of regret that women predominate as teach- 
ers of public schools, especially in country 
districts, and old-fashioned people talk about 
the lack of the firm hand upon the boys in 
mixed departments under female instructors. 
Every rural township school board, doubtless, 
could give instances in which they have had 
to interpose their authority in some case of a 
recalcitrant hobble-de-hoy, but such cases 
are fortunately rare, and there can be but 
little doubt that the woman teacher is, at 
least, as successful as the man, even under 
the conditions of coeducation. It will be 
well, however, to hear what a person fully 
competent to deal with the question says 
upon the subject. Dr. Maxwell, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City, said in a 
paper read before the Educational Congress 
at St. Louis: 

Attention has recently been attracted by the 
report of the Mosely Commission to what has 
been called the feminization of American schools, 
because the great majority of public school 
teachers are women. It was an economic reason, 
in the first instance—the fact that women work 
for smaller wages than men—that led to the 
present preponderance of the feminine element in 
the teaching force. It is more than doubtful, 
however, whether American schools and American 
education have deteriorated in consequence. It 
is quite certain that the refined woman of to-day 
who has been thoroughly trained, is a much bet- 
ter teacher than the coarse, ignorant, pedantic 
schoolmaster of fifty years ago, who excited no 
feeling but contempt, hatred, or terror in the 
breasts of his pupils. We all believe in the 
salutary influence of the masculine mind in teach- 
ing, particularly in the case of older pupils, but we 
also believe that the influence of a strong woman 
is better than that of a weak man; and that a 
woman teacher of ability who is devoting her life 
to educational work is apt to be a better teacher 
than the male fledgling who take up teaching as 
a makeshift, and whose mind is set, not upon 
education as a career, but upon law or medicine. 
In short, to increase the efficiency of the public 
school teaching force by increasing the number of 
efficient men teachers—men who would devote 
their lives to the work—would involve a largely 
increased expenditure of money, in order to in- 
duce such men to make teaching their life work. 


Taxation for Education 
The problem of finance thus introduced by 
Dr. Maxwell is indeed an important one. We 
have only to take up the daily journals of 


some of our Eastern cities to learn how inad- 
equate sometimes are the appropriations 
made for publiceducation. Instead of being 
regarded as of primary importance and 
granted liberally, but at the same time 
judiciously and economically (for there is 
such a thing as a liberal economy), appro- 
priations for schools appear to have to run 
the gantlet of an adverse crowd of schemes 
demanding precedence. The following words 
of Dr. Maxwell, therefore, are worth the no- 
tice of all taxpayers who feel the slightest 
interest in the welfare of the educational 
system of the country: 


If we are to have school-houses properly 
equipped for the training of the body, as well as 
the mind, for manual training, play, gymnastics, 
and athletics; if all children are to enjoy their 
God-given right to education; if schools are to be 
equipped for scientific as well as literary studies; 
if salaries are to be paid to teachers that will at- 
tract men and women of breeding and refinement 
to the teaching profession, and if all the teachers 
are to be thoroughly trained so that they will be 
models to imitate and persons capable of arousing 
interest and inspiring effort; if all these things 
are to be eccemnglished, it is evident that the sums 
devoted to education in America, enormous as 
they are, must be very greatly increased. For 
effective purposes, the revenue of a public school 
system ought to possess two characteristics: First, 
it should be ample, and second, it should be 
stable. It should be sufficiently ample in each 
community to provide schooling for all children 
in classes not to exceed forty to a teacher, and in 
adequately equipped buildings; to pay teachers 
reasonable salaries so that they may be able to 
live in refined surroundings and take advantage 
of opportunities for self-improvement; and to pro- 
vide pensions after retirement so that while in 
active service they may be relieved of anxiety 
regarding provision for old age. It should be 
stable so that the educational authorities may be 
able to carry out a consistent and progressive 
policy. It should not be subject to the whims 
and caprices of the politicians who control the 
municipal administrations of our large cities. It 
should not be fluctuating from year to year and 
thus lead to the establishment of activities one 
year which must be abandoned for lack of funds 
the next. The most efficient plan so far devised 
to avoid these dangers and to secure stability and 
liberality in the support of public schools, is the 
fixing by legislative authority of a school tax rate 
that increases with the increase in the value of 
property and with the growth of population. If 
the schools are to meet the demands which society 
makes upon them, a sufficient school tax must be 
fixed by law and the proceeds of this tax must be 
held sacred to the causes of education. 

























































EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Public Schools in the West 


In connection with Dr. Maxwell’s criticism 
of the public-school system, evidently based 
upon experience in the Eastern part of the 
United States, it will be of interest to look at 
some comparisons which have been made 
between the public schools in the East and in 
the West. It would-appear that the ‘In- 
dependent,’’ of New York, secured for its 
issue of October 20 the opinions of two com- 
petent observers in two articles written in- 
dependently, ‘‘The West through Eastern 
Eyes” and ‘The East through Western 
Eyes.”” The Eastern writer, Stephen M. 
Dale, speaking of schools, says: 


One of the things that most of all surprises one 
is the efficiency of the working of the Public 
School System in the West and the dignified 
place that institution holds in the opinion of the 
people. It has always been and still is in cities 
of the second, third and fourth class that the 
public school system is seen at its best. The teach- 
ing force, on the one hand, is better, and the 
patronage of the best people, on the other hand, 
is more hearty. The teachers are better, in part 
because they are better paid, and in part because 
that there the ‘‘teacher” has a higher social 
status, and the profession, therefore, attracts 
more competent and more ambitious men and 
women. he schools themselves are better, both 
ward and high schools, because that in these cities 
they are practically the only schools. The best 
people of the city, therefore, stand back of them; 
their interest is keen in the work that these do for 
their children, and that because private schools 
have not, as yet, divided with the public school 
these people’s interest. 

Dr. E. E. Slosson is a Westerner living in 
New York, and his comment on the respect- 
ive schools of East and West is to the same 
point: 

In the West the word ‘‘public” as applied to 
institutions, offices, buildings, museums, parks, 
assemblies, libraries, schools and the like has a 
noble and attractive sound. In the East it is a 
degrading adjective. In the West the public 
library is the pride of the town. In New York 
I find that it is not the proper thing at all to know 
where the circulating libraries are. In the West 
if a boy or girl does not attend the public schools 
the parents are careful —— to explain why, or 
it would be inferred that their son or daughter 
was feeble-minded or incorrigible. The public 
school is usually the largest and handsomest 
building in Western towns. In the East the 
country schools are often very eae and the city 
schools do not accommodate those who wish to 
gotothem. Iam told that the moral and mental 
atmosphere of the public schools of New York 
City is so bad that all respectable parents who can 
afford it send their children to private schools. 
If this is so it seems to imply that the poorer and 
less reputable classes are the better citizens. 
Would it not improve the public schools if the 
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children who have the best home training were 
sent to them? 


The Teaching of English 

For some time there have been com- 
plaints from the colleges that applicants for 
admission from the high schools come up 
but indifferently prepared in the require- 
ments in English. Dr. Eugene Bouton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass., 
has made a study of the question, and gives 
his conclusions in the September number of 
‘*Education.”” As in the world of health, so 
in the world of education, there are epidem- 
ics. Fads seize upon the teaching profession, 
old methods are swept away and attempts 
are made to find shorter and easier ‘‘ royal 
roads”’ to learning. Such has been the case 
with the teaching of English. Spelling and 
grammar have been relegated to the position 
of incidentals of the reading lesson, with the 
result that presidents of colleges and mer- 
chants in offices alike declare that the young- 
er generation cannot spell or write gram- 
matically. This is what Dr. Bouton says in 
discussing a remedy: 


The subject of high school English is of im- 
portance without regard to the question of college 
entrance. Perhaps the importance of a usable 
knowledge of English is as the square of the 
distance from college that a pupil’s schooling 
ends. I have no disposition to introduce subjects 
into the grades for the sake of lessening the labors 
or magnifying the dignity of the high school. 
But it is evident that the work of — pupils 
for college or for life cannot be done by the high 
school alone. It seems to me that the cry about 
poor English has been essentially coincident with 
the predominance of language lessons and the 
snubbing of grammar in the grades; that the 
losing of the art of spelling has gone hand in hand 
with the idea that spelling will take care of itself 
without a separate place in schools. Was it 
Izaak Walton who said that ‘‘God might have 
made a better be than the strawberry, but he 
never did?’’ Perhaps spelling can be well 
taught incidentally in schools, but I doubt if it 
ever has been. believe that about the first 
book a child has should be a spelling book, and 
that very early in his school work he should learn 
the grammatical forms and the correct uses of the 
words which make up the body of everyday 
English speech. If these are presented to him 
as simple facts without hindrance of rules and 
machinery, they — no more difficulty than 
the observation of similar facts in nature or num- 
ber. There is no reason why third-grade pupils 
should not change singulars to plurals and learn 
to use correctly in sentences the degrees of ad- 
jectives and the principal parts of the irregular 
verbs of their natural vocabulary. In fact, one 
may almost claim that the sooner they learn the 
correct uses of such forms the more easily will 
they learn them. 
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Medical Examination Reciprocity 

It may be questioned whether the public 
at large is aware that a physician, no matter 
how learned, skilful or famous he may be, 
cannot migrate from one State to another 
and begin to practise without undergoing an 
eXamination in each State in which he may 
set up his domicile. It is one of those anom- 
alies which the proverbial ‘‘ Martian” may 
be pardoned for not understanding. It is 
difficult to see what valid reason there can 
be why a person properly qualified to prac- 
tise in one State should be debarred from 
doing so in another. The question is lucidly 
dealt with in an editorial in the ‘‘ Yale Med- 
ical Journal”’: 

The more we study and inquire into the re- 
quirements of each state in the Union for the 
practice of medicine, the more convinced we be- 
come that general interstate supervision is neces- 
sary in this line. We certainly believe that reci- 
procity should exist between the states, but not 
in the present condition of requirements. The 
chief difficulty with the present system is the fact 
that even a good physician, having established a 
successful practice in one state, is not allowed to 
practice in any other, even though his health, by 
reason of a changed climate, might be bettered. 
And again, a specialist, who wishes to enlarge his 
field somewhat by opening an office in a large city 
in an adjoining state, must also arduously review 
the whole subject of general medicine and take 
the examination of the state. The functions of 
the state boards are: (1) To protect the public 
from quacks; (2) to conserve the interests of the 
practitioners already settled in the state; (3) to 
keep out incompetent practitioners. The laws 
made by the state to this effect are comparatively 
new. They have been a step in the right direc- 
tion, but they do not meet all cases. There are 
still many humbugs who are allowed to practice 
their art (?) of healing the sick. To be sure, the 
more intelligent of our communities are fast be- 
coming convinced that medicine, as —— to 
the human body, is something not to be trifled 
with; but notwithstanding this, there exist many 
in our own community who still like to be hum- 
bugged by the so-called professional medical men. 

We believe that all medical services to man- 
kind should be so controlled by law that the unfit 
who pretend to practice medicine would not have 
the privilege of displaying their ignorance. To 
this end we would gladly see another step taken 
in the law. We believe that there should be a 
board of examiners appointed by the American 
Medical Association, or some other such organiza- 
tion, and that this board, in co-operation with a 
board appointed by the executive of each state, 
should fix the requirements of medical practice 
in the United States. Any state not in sym- 


pathy with such organization could fix its own 
requirement and allow any whom it saw fit to 
practice in its own territory. The general inter- 
state examining board, by fixing the general re- 
quirements, would do away with the question of 
reciprocity among the states and would raise the 
standard of medical education to a high level. 
We believe that such a solution of the problem 
is possible, and we trust that interstate medical 
examination will soon replace the present system 
of examinations. 


Modern Faith in the Mysterious 


The ‘‘ Yale Medical Journal’ is undoubt- 
edly right in saying that the course it ad- 
vocates ‘‘ would raise the standard of medical 
education to a high level’”’; but in the mean- 
time the laity ought to be saved from itself, 
and all ‘‘ quackery put down bythe law.” As 
we regulate the sale of poisons, so ought we 
to regulate medical treatment. No one 
ought to be allowed to offer any treatment 
for disease or any nostrum, secret or other- 
wise, unless he is affiliated with some re- 
sponsible medical or pharmaceutical body. 
There is a world of truth in the following 
words of Dr. Paulson, given in ‘‘Good 
Health”: 


It is apparently being demonstrated that an 
era of great intellectuality is as favorable to the 
development of superstition as were the times 
that we are pleased to call the Dark Ages. We 
read of the medical superstitions of those days 
with mingled pity and disgust, while we are likely 
to forget that the patent medicine vendor, the 
nostrum fakir, the healer by occult means, is to- 
day reaping a bountiful harvest by preying upon 
those possessed of similar superstitions. 

Dr. Osborne, professor of materia medica at 
Yale University, has been making a careful study 
of this subject, and reported the results of his in- 
vestigations at the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association at Atlantic City. ‘‘Re- 
cent investigation in Berlin shows that sixty per 
cent. of the quacks who are doing good business 
were ordinary day-laborers before they became 
so-called benefactors of mankind, eighty-five per 
cent. had been servant girls, and thirty per cent. 
of the total number of quacks had criminal 
records.” 

Dr. Osborne calls attention to a man who 
claimed, through the daily press, that he had won- 
derful powers of curing. He was arrested for 
fraudulent use of the mails, and during the time 
that he was in detention, 32,000 letters were 
seized, most of them containing money. He also 
states that a magnetic healer who proposed to 
heal by absent treatment, was, in a short time, 
taking in twenty-five hundred dollars a day. 
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Another magnetic healing concern that claims 
to cure by absent treatment, or influence, has de- 
veloped such a business that it keeps eighty type- 
writers busy. 

Dr. Jacobi, the eminent New York physician, 
is authority for the statement that American peo- 
ple are spending two hundred million dollars a 
year for patent medicines, nostrums, and quack 
remedies. The real potency of most of them 
consists in the amount of cheap whisky, mor- 

hin, and cocain in their composition. The 

oard of Health in New York City has investi- 
gated the composition of the headache powders 
so freely sold at almost every drug store, and 
found that nearly all of them contain acetanilid, 
which is well known to be distinctly a heart de- 
pressant. Professor Jacobi also insists that ‘‘it 
is an actual tissue poison, to be used only with 
great care.” 

Reliable information in regard to how to de- 
velop physical health and strength can now be 
readily obtained by anyone; yet thousands of 
people scorn the right way, and superstitiously 
seek to secure health by patronizing quackery. 
The oat are filled with disgusting adver- 
tisements which would never appear if they did 
not pay. Beautiful scenery all over America 
and Europe is disfigured with hideous sign-boards 
flaunting advertisements of various remedies pur- 
porting to do the impossible. They would not be 
there if it were not for a large class of people in 
this enlightened age who are so root | wedded 
to superstition that they have more faith in this 
spectacular display of the mysterious than they 
have in the power of the plain, common-sense 

rinciples underlying physiologic methods of car- 
ing for themselves. 


Cancer 


Much has been said of late about cancer. 
The two following excerpts will show the un- 
certain character of the present knowledge 
about this dread disease. The first passage 
is from Dr. Anna M. Galbraith’s own sum- 
mary of an article read before the Alumnz 
Association of the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. It is taken from the 
‘*Medical Record”’: 

Some of the most striking features of the study 
of cancer covering the last two hundred years are 
(1) cancer is almost totally absent from the 
tropics; (2) cancer is very rare among savage 
races; (3) with the advance of civilization, and 
the increased prosperity of the nations, there has 
been a steady and marked increase of cancer; (4) 
this disease is more prevalent among the well-to-do 
and wealthy than it is among the very poor; (5) 


it is more common among women than among 
men; (6) it is a disease par excellence of the 
climacteric; (7) it is hereditary; and (8) in order 
for tumors to become malignant a lessened physi- 
ological resistance of the local tissues, or of the 
body in general is necessary. 

In view of the facts of the great and increasing 
prevalence of cancer, and the inadequacy of the 
present surgical resources to — with it, it is to 
the renewed clinical study of this disease, which 
has almost been lost sight of, and to experimental 
serum therapy that our attention must now be 
directed to seek the cure for this most terrible and 
fatal of the diseases of the present day. 

If we now turn to the ‘Pacific Medical 
Monthly,” we find a summary of the year’s 
work of the Cancer Research Fund in Great 
Britain: 

Civilization is not the cause of cancer, which 
pervades animal as well as human life,‘and attacks 
all its subjects at relatively the same age and 
periods. Itis not an infectious disease and is not 
transmissible from one species to another. A 
cancer cell can reacquire powers of self-propaga- 
tion. Cancer is not caused by a parasite. The 
malady is not on the increase. Radium has been 
found to exercise no curative effect. A serum 
has been discovered from which good results are 
hoped. 

If we turn to ‘‘The Lancet” (Eng.), we 
read: 

Herbert Snow calls attention to the progress- 
ively increasing mortality from cancerous dis- 
eases in apparently all civilized communities. 
The common practice of grouping together a large 
number of diverse maladies under the single title 
“‘cancer’’—no more definite and precise a term 
than ‘‘fever ’’—he believes to be fatally opposed to 
the interests of science. Classification, according 
to tissue origin, reveals nine distinct genera of 
malignant new growth, with thirteen well-marked 
spectes. Each of the nine owns a different mode 
of causation; and of every one the exciting cause 
is accurately known and clearly defined in tech- 
nical works. He urges that an attempt should 
be made to place our knowledge of malignant dis- 
eases upon a truly scientific basis, and also that 
there should be placed on record authoritativel 
the facts we already know respecting their genesis 
and phenomena. 

Comment here, therefore, upon any dis- 
crepancies between conclusions arrived at by 
different investigators would be out of place. 
These quotations are only given to prepare 
the reader for any sensational statements 
that may be made. 
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Nature. 


In and Out-of-Doors 








Edited by Robert 


Subduing Wild Animals 


What would happen if a herd of wild cap- 
tured elephants were endowed with the 
human capacity of acting in concert, instead 
of individually? Stories of stampeding 
buffaloes in olden times, and of cattle in 
modern times, convey but a very inadequate 
idea of the .irresistible force that would be 
exercised by a stampede of a thousand ele- 
phants confined in an Indian keddah. If 
the creatures which exhibit such sagacity 
under human training only knew their power 
man would be helpless before them. Fancy 
asks where man would be, if an elephant 
Alexander, Cromwell, Napoleon or Wash- 
ington arose. The elephant, however, is 
only individually intelligent. He has not 
arrived at the stage of the witenagemot, and, 
consequently, cannot elect a cyning, king or 
‘son of the tribe.’’ Mr. Caspar Whitney, in 
an article called ‘‘The King’s Mahout,” in 
the October ‘‘Outing,” gives us a striking 
picture of the way in which a troop of ele- 
phants behaves when enclosed in the keddah 


or corral. 

The attitude of a herd when first it realizes 
that it has been trapped and cannot escape, 
varies according to the temperaments of its 
members, and-is enlightening, not to say en- 
livening, at times, to the onlooker. For the herd 
which, without serious opposition, has permitted 
itself to be taken from its jungle and dr ven, 
uttering scarcely an objection through days and 
nights, when once in the kraal, throws off its 
good manners and becomes rampant. Some 
fight the posts, some fight one another; in groups 
they surge against the stout sides of the enclosure, 
grunting prodigiously, and wherever a venture- 
some spectator shows a head between the posts, 
it is charged. Not all the herd are so violent. 
Some show their perturbation by thrusting their 
trunks down into their stomach reservoir and 
drawing forth water, which they squirt over their 
backs; others express contempt for things gen- 
erally by making little dust piles which they blow 
over everything in sight. including their own legs; 
some utter the mouthing low note; some rap the 
ground with their trunks, which loosen several 
peculiar rattling, crackling high notes. The 
calves squeak through their little trunks shrilly 
and frequently. 

Mr. Whitney also gives a good picture of 
what is the most ironical feature in the ele- 


phant’s intelligence—the subduing of the 


Blight 


wild ones by the tame ones. The fable ot 
the fox who, having lost his own tail, went 
around trying to induce his companions to 
conform to his own fashion, hasits counterpart 
in the life of the elephant. Infact, we might 
take the activity of the elephant in subduing 
his forest mates to be a strong proof of the 
receptivity of the elephantine brain, for it is 
one of the most characteristic phases of 
human mentality that each man goes round 
endeavoring to convert everyone else to his 
own opinions. 

The most interesting feature of the perform- 
ance in the kraal is the work of the trained ele- 
phants. You would never think from the peace- 
ful, open countenance of the trained tusker, that 
he is in league with the men on his back. He is 
the most casual thing you can imagine, sidling up 
to the victim in manner unpremeditated and en- 
tirely friendly. It is the same unhurried, unre- 
laxing work he did in the jungle under the eye of 
the King’s Mahout, who is now no doubt viewing 
proceedings critically from the covered platform. 
Sometimes a cantankerous elephant is looking for 
a fight; and then the tusker is a business-like 
and effective bouncer, and such ‘‘rough house”’ 
as results on this occasion you have not elsewhere 
seen. The tusker moves not swiftly but with 
overwhelming momentum, and not infrequently 
an offender is sent quite off its feet, surprised and 
wiser, rolling in the dust. 

The actual catching consists in slipping the 
noose, held at the end of the bamboo prod by the 
second mahout, over the elephant’s foot, when it 
is at once pulled taut, and the end attached to 
the tame tusker’s rattan girdle let go, to be sub- 
sequently, as occasion offers, carried by a dis- 
mounted mahout to the edge of the enclosure, 
where other attendants fasten it to the post, and 
take in the slack as the captive is pushed back 
by the tuskers. When the victim is snubbed 
fairly close to the post, comes the putting on of 
the rattan collar, which is accomplished by the 
mahouts, while two tame elephants hold the vic- 
tim between them. With the collar lashed on, 
the captive is butted out through the gate, where 
he is pinned between the tuskers and fastened to 
them by the collars they also wear for this very 
purpose. When, thus handcuffed, with noose 
rope trailing and a third elephant behind to keep 
him moving, the captive is carried off to the 
stables and securely tied up. And that is the 
last of that elephant’s liberty. 


The Migration of Birds 


No phenomenon of nature is more mys- 
terious and puzzling than the seasonal mi- 
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gration of birds. For centuries it has been 
a subject of observation, and theory after 
theory has been proposed for the solution of 
the problem; but no single rule or supposed 
motive has been offered which has not had 
as many exceptions as agreements. Even if 
we accept the supposition that food and suit- 
able regions for nidification are the causes, 
there remains the question as to what guides 
the wanderers over thousands of miles, often 
over trackless ocean. When each explana- 
tion has been tested and exhausted, we are 
still reduced to the supposition, as unsatis- 
factory as it is incapable of verification, that 
birds have an intuitive perception of direc- 
tion. The following passage from “ Field 
and Stream”’ gives some particulars which 
will interest all who have ever studied this 
curious question: 


The greatest migrations are those of the wading 
birds. Of these a typical one is the golden 
plover, perhaps the most traveled individual in 
the world. These birds appear on the Barren 
Grounds, above the Arctic Circle, early in June. 
They may go hundreds of miles further north 
than that, for they have been seen at latitudes 
eighty-one degrees. They make their rude nests 
before the ice is out of the ground. In August 
they drop down on Labrador and feed fat on the 
local berries; then, at about the time of the first 
frost in New England, these birds leave Nova 
Scotia and start across 1,800 miles of ocean, 
touching at the easterly islands of the West 
Indies. It is 600 miles thence to South America. 
Sometimes the birds do not pause at the Antilles, 
but fly clean on south to the mainland. A storm 
may drive them in-shore. When they appear at 
the Antilles they are lean and hungry. Three or 
four weeks later they appear in Southern Brazil, 
in Argentina, and almos! to Patagonia. Here 
they remain from September until March. They 
never nest in this southern country, although it 
is summer time in that hemisphere at the time 
of their stay. They go back north for their nest- 
ing, although they leave behind them abundance 
of wild and open country. Their northward 
route in the spring is something not yet known. 
When they disappear from Argentina they are 
not seen along the Atlantic coast of South Amer- 
ica, but by March they appear in Texas. In 
April they are all over the Middle West; in May 
they are at the edge of the British possessions, 
and in June they are in the Arctic country once 
more. They travel, in all likelihood, around an 
ellipse 8,000 miles across one way, and 3,000 
miles the other! Yet this course is not absolute. 
The golden plover may be seen in the upper 
Mississippi Valley in September, though that is 
rarely the case now, and the two last weeks in 
April are most apt to show the greatest numbers 
of that species. 

There is much interest in studying the speed of 
migrating birds. The rate of speed increases as 
the birds get farther north. For instance, the 
black-poll warbler takes thirty days to travel 
1,000 miles, from Louisiana to Minnesota, but it 


needs only fifteen days to travel the 2,000 miles 
from Minnesota to Alaska. The average speed 
of all the species which cross the United States 
from south to north is twenty-three miles a day. 
But from the northern boundary of the United 
States onward the rate of speed is vastly in- 
creased, 75, 100 or 150 miles a day being fre- 
quently covered. 

It seems to us that a careful study of the 
mysteries and curiosities of migration will leave 
the man who has any consideration in his soul 
very much indisposed to attempt to destroy these 
stout-hearted travelers at both stages of their 
mysterious journeying. Give them at least the 
spring, their season of love and increase. Give 
them a chance. 


Carnivorous Plants 


In ‘‘Popular Science Monthly’’ for Sep- 
tember there is an article well worth reading 
by all plant-lovers. It bears the title 
“‘Some Plants which Entrap Insects.” 
These carnivorous plants are a curious object 
for study. There are probably more of them 
than we are at present aware of, for it is 
possible that the viscidity of some plants 
that have not been suspected of carnivorous 
tendencies is an indication of the flesh-eating 
habit. Those at present known do not be- 
long to any special family, but are scattered 
up and down among the natural orders. 
Thus, the sundews are probably related to 
the saxifrages; the side-saddle flower, to- 
gether with the Darlingtonia of California, 
with the camellia; while the pitcher-plants 
of the Malay Archipelago, the nepenthes, 
are allied to the spurges; and the curious 
bladderwort isa butterwort. It is evident, 
then, that the habit is not a development in 
the chain of the evolution of families, genera 
and species, but a specialization. In this 
lies the charm of the study, and the problem 
is to discover what part the specialization 
plays in plant life. The question has been 
treated by Darwin in his work, “‘ Insectiv- 
orous Plants,” a book that yields in in- 
terest to the celebrated ‘‘ Fertilization of Or- 
chids.”’ 

It would be impossible to follow Mr. 
Forrest Shreve, of Johns Hopkins University, 
the author of the paper spoken of above, 
through all his descriptions of the known 
species of carnivorous plants. We must be 
content with quoting one: 


Perhaps no one of the insectivorous plants 
possesses what may more truly be called a tra 
than does the bladderwort (Utricuiaria). This 
is a floating aquatic plant without roots, confined 
to pools and quiet streams where it is in no danger 
of betas washed away. Borne thickly upon the 
fine leaves, and like them, entirely submerged in 
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the water, are the traps, minute hollow globular 
structures bristling with hairs at oneend. Buried 
among the hairs is the entrance to the trap. 
Swimming about in search of food or in an at- 
tempt to escape from enemies, some minute 
crustacean or insect larva will push in among 
the hairs. Spying the entrance, it will dart for- 
ward and striking the almost transparent door 
it will unwittingly pass into the trap. But the 
door has instantly sprung shut again and vain 
will be all the efforts of the prisoner to escape. 
Starvation soon ends its struggles, death is fol- 
lowed by decomposition, and in the absorption 
of the products of this the plant accomplishes the 
end for which it possesses the traps—it gets its 
needed nitrogen. 

Passing over the descriptions of several 
species, we come to some general remarks: 


How have such complex structures as those of 
pitcher-plant and sun-dew had their origin in the 
course of the evolution of the plant world? Such 
a question will ever remain a mystery, and on its 
solution we shall be able merely to throw an 
occasional ray of light. Very many plants have 
their stems or flower-stalks beset with glandular 
hairs secreting sticky substances; an example in 
point, the clammy cuphea of our fields which 
sticks to the fingers tenaciously if we attempt to 
pluck its flowers. So far as known, the sticky 
secretions serve the plant in no way other than 
making it unpleasant browsing for herbivorous 
animals and ridding it of marauding ants, which 
become stuck to the glands and seldom escape. 
Might not such a condition have existed in the 
ancestors of the sun-dew? . . . 

Marvelous as are the adaptations of the insec- 
tivorous plants, they have not been all these years 
upon the earth without certain crafty insects 
having learned not only to escape falling a prey 
to them, but to use them to theirownends. The 
pitchers of the California pitcher-plant are the 
home of a small moth which is provided with 
sharp spurs on its middle legs, which enable it to 
crawl easily over the slippery surfaces of the 
interior. So fearless has the moth become that 
it even lays its eggs in the interior of the pitcher, 
and here, protected from all the manifold dangers 
of the outside world, they hatch out in security. 
The young caterpillars spin a web over the slip- 
pery surfaces and the projecting hairs, making a 
safe path for themselves to the outside. There 
is a blow-fly which is able, too, to crawl over the 
slippery surfaces by aid of peculiar claws which 
ie it a good, sure footing. The grubs of this 

y hatch out in the water of the pitcher, and, far 
from yielding themselves up for food, they live 
their brief term of larval life here, and escape by 
boring a hole in the side of the pitcher. 


Growing Bulbs in Sand and Water 


When the snow lies deep, and all nature 
. outside the house is cheerless, it is pleasant 
to look out at the grayness over a mass of 
beautiful and fragrant flowers in the window. 
This luxury is not so difficult to attain as 
some persons think. Here is an article in 
“Country Life in America’ that will put 
anyone in the way of securing much enjoy- 
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ment. The writer, Mr. James Harvey 
Spencer, has been very successful in window- 
gardening, and knows whereof he writes. 
Take notice of what he says about the tem- 
perature of the room in which you make your 
garden. 


The method of growing bulbs in sand and 
water has several advantages over any other. 
With jardiniéres and bowls instead of common 
flower-pots, the garden is more attractive, while 
the bulbs are less likely to suffer from drought, 
even when they have less attention. It is also 
a cleanly method, as there are no saucers for 
water to overrun. Moreover, the bulbs bloom 
sooner in water, and the flowers are in no wise 
inferior to the best produced from bulbs grown 
in garden soil. It must, of course, be remem- 
bered that some excellent species, such as Roman 
hyacinths and tulips, cannot be grown in water. 

A jardiniére, six or eight inches in diameter, 
has proven the most desirable receptacle for the 
purpose. Put several pieces of charcoal in the 
bottom to help keep the water sweet, then plant 
the bulbs in sand or pebbles, leaving the tops 
well above the surface. It is also desirable to 
place some stones among the necks of the bulbs, 
to keep them firmly in position. Plant the bulbs 
as closely together as possible, taking care, of 
course, to leave plenty of room below for the 
roots. Twelve jonquils, eighteen crocuses, or six 
of the Grand Soleil d’Or Narcissus are the re- 
quired number for a bowl six inches across. In 
a large jardiniére I grew fifteen Paper Whites, 
and they produced 154 flowers. Such a plant 
was a glorious sight, and the blooming period 
covered six or seven weeks. One exception, 
however, is that of the Dutch hyacinths; it is 
better to plant them singly in a five-inch jar- 
diniére. 

After planting the bulbs, put them in a cool, 
dark place, and leave them for from one to three 
months to root thoroughly. Then they may be 
placed in the window, though it is better to bring 
them to the full light gradually. We place the 
bulbs under the window for about ten days. 
When in the dark, merely keep the sand moist, 
but after transferring the jardiniéres to the win- 
dow garden, water may stand in them until the 
base of the bulbs is well covered. 

We choose a north bay-window for our garden 
because it is the coolest place in the house. It is 
an advantage that the Holland bulbs do not 
require much direct sunlight to bloom. The 
plants, however, were usually transferred to a 
sunny window for several days just as the buds 
were beginning to open. Out of three hundred 
bulbs which we grew under these circumstances, 
only twelve failed to blossom, and not a bud 
blasted. While there are few house plants so 
easy to handle successfully as bulbs, nevertheless 
they will not thrive in an overheated room. 

To learn definitely the conditions under which 
success may be achieved, I took a series of tem- 
perature observations among the plants during 
January and February. The result was as fol- 
lows: Average temperature at.6.30 A.M., 
49.0 degrees; Average temperature at 1 P.M., 
58.8 degrees; Average for two months, 54.2 
degrees; Highest temperature observed, 66 de- 
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Lowest temperature observed, 37 de- 
It will be noticed that the hours for tak- 


grees; 
grees. 
ing these observations were the coldest and 
warmest for the twenty-four hours, within doors 


as well as without. The window was undoubt- 
edly kept somewhat cooler than absolutely 
necessary. If the day temperatures had been 
eight or ten degrees higher, I believe the bulbs 
would still have prospered. 


The Basket Willow 


It is interesting to note how industry after 
industry is being perfected year after year, 
so that it really seems as if the time was 
approaching when this country will produce 
not only all her necessary things, but even 
the greater part of her luxuries. The fol- 
lowing passage from ‘‘ Forestry and Irriga- 
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tion”’ gives an account of the development 
of the willow industry. 

The culture and manufacture of basket willow 
have not attained, in the United States, the 
degree of perfection and profit that mark the 
inelvaey in Europe. The growing, harvesting, 
care and manufacture of willow require manual 
labor wholly unassisted by machinery. The 
cheap labor of Europe has grown willow, and 
woven it into baskets at a profit impossible with 
us and our better paid labor. The Bureau of 
Forestry has taken up the matter and given it 
careful study. Its expert has investigated the 
methods of culture and manufacture in England, 
Germany and Holland. A willow plantation has 
been established near Washington, where the best 
species of basket willows were set out on different 
soils and spaced in accordance with the different 
methods of planting. The results of this research 
will shortly be made known by the Bureau in a 
bulletin entitled ‘‘The Basket Willow.” 
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The outlook for the coming musical season 
in New York is alluring, even if the over- 
whelming array of events makes the musical 
amateur gasp and the overworked critic 
shudder. The tabulation of the plans and 
dates of the old-established orchestras, of the 
new organizations, of the concerts, opera, 
choral societies, and special ‘‘star’’ concerts 
would fill pages of this magazine and prove 
dry reading, afterall. There stand out from 
the general scheme two or three features of 
unusual interest, and of these we will speak 
here. 

The rehabilitation of the Philharmonic 
Society, which was accomplished last season 
by the experiment of having a different 
virtuoso conductor for each concert, was so 
successful and complete that the society is 
to repeat the scheme this season. It has 
secured for its concerts a fine list of con- 
ductors, who will, it is to be hoped, sustain 
the high standard established last season. 
That the public have faith in their achieve- 
ment of this aim is shown by the fulness of 
the subscription list, which is already very 
large. 

The conductors who have been engaged 
for the season are Gustav F. Kogel, of Frank- 
fort; Edouard Colonne, of Paris; W. J. 
Safonoff, of Moscow; Felix Weingartner, of 
Munich; Karl Panzner, of Bremen; and 
Theodore Thomas, of Chicago—all of whom 
are familiar to Philharmonic audiences, with 


the exception of Mr. Panzner, who is a new- 
comer. 

Mr. Panzner, we learn from an account 
in the New York Times, is a Bohemian, 
born at Teplitz in 1866, although his family 
moved to Dresden three years later, and 
there he was reared. He received his first 
education in music from his mother, and at 
the age of ten made his public appearance 
as a pianist. When seventeen he became a 
student of the Dresden Conservatory of 
Music, under Draeseke, Wuellner and 
Nicodé. He won the first prize for piano 
playing there. He afterward became a pupil 
of Anton Rubinstein, but in spite of that 
master’s advice to become a virtuoso of the 
piano he was determined to follow the career 
of a conductor. He was engaged first at 
Cottbus, where’ he directed performances of 
operetta. Engagements at Sondherhausen 
and Elberfeld soon followed. When Emil 
Paur was called to Boston in 1893, his suc- 
cessor at the Leipsic Opera House was Mr. 
Panzner. He attracted particular attention 
there by his production of the Nibelungen 
Trilogy in its entirety, and during the six 
years of his engagement at the Opera House 
in Leipsic twenty-five new operas were given. 
In 1899 he succeeded Felix Weingartner as 
conductor of the Bremen Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and now holds that post. He 
has a wide-spread reputation in Europe as 
a conductor of orchestral concerts, and has 
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been invited to appear in Paris, Moscow, 
Vienna, Barcelona and most of the large 
European cities. 

To the concert-goers of the elder genera- 
tion the conductor who will enlist the lion’s 
share of their appreciation and esteem will 
be Theodore Thomas, who was for thirteen 
seasons a conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, and that period was, perhaps, the 
most successful in the former history of the 
organization. He appeared with the soci- 
ety last on April 11, 1891. It is an appro- 
priate circumstance that he will celebrate 
when conducting the eighth concert of the 
orchestra the fiftieth anniversary of his début 
as aconductor. His reappearance will give 
a special pleasure to the many friends he 
has in this city. 

In the field of opera there is little that is 
new to relate so far as the forces and plans 
of the Metropolitan Opera House are con- 
cerned. There is the same list of familiar 
old names, ‘‘of tenors fat and tenors lean,”’ 
as a bright metropolitan journal puts it, and 
of other singers of similar physical caliber, 
together with the same list of familiar works. 
A few novelties have been scheduled, but, in 
this case, ‘‘hearing is believing,’ and when 
Ponchielli’s ‘‘Gioconda’’ or Strauss’ ‘‘ Flie- 
dermaus” or Puccini’s ‘‘Manon Lescaut” 
has actually been heard at the big house in 
Broadway, it will be time enough to credit 
the manager’s promises. The cry of ‘‘ wolf” 
has so often been heard in the neighborhood 
of the Metropolitan as to leave one incredu- 
lous of its good intentions. 

The one striking novelty of the opera sea- 
son is the first production in America, or 
anywhere else, of ‘‘Parsifal’” in English. 
Mr. Conried signalized his first season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last winter by 
producing ‘‘ Parsifal”’ for the first time out- 
side of Bayreuth—a bit of musical history 
with which everyone is now familiar. This 
year Mr. Henry W. Savage has presented 
the ‘‘sacred opera’”’ in English and with a 
complete double-barreled outfit—from con- 
ductors to choruses. 

It will have been heard in New York by 
the time this notice is in our readers’ hands, 
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but at this writing Boston is the only city 
which has heard it. But it has given a 
favorable verdict, and thereby increased the 
interest the production will have for a New 
York audience, which, after all, means an 
audience of people from every section of the 
country. 

Of the Boston performances the New 
York Tribune says in part: ‘‘’The company 
which Mr. Savage has organized for the 
special purpose of giving ‘‘ Parsifal” in Eng- 
lish began its season on last Monday evening 
at the Tremont Theater, in Boston, in which 
city it will remain until it comes to New 
York. All critical comment, not only after 
the first Boston performance, but after the 
second, when an entirely different cast was 
used, was unanimous in the opinion that Mr. 
Savage had succeeded in accomplishing what 
many had believed to be an impossibility. 
‘‘ Parsifal’’ sung in English lacked few if any 
of those elements of spirituality and rev- 
erence which are deemed necessary in a per- 
formance of the work. The scenery, cos- 
tuming and lighting were praised most 
highly. The panoramas and the transforma- 
tions worked smoothly and with much illu- 
sion. The principal singers, the chorus, and 
conductors and orchestra shared equally in 
the general commendation. Mr. Savage, it 
would seem, has succeeded in gathering to- 
gether a company of young singers who 
bring to their work fresh voices and a stage 
training received for the most part in some 
of the best opera houses of the Continent. 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn is known here, having 
been a member of the Grau company two 
years ago. Mr. Pennarini, one of the tenors, 
comes from the Hamburg Opera. Mr. 
Maclennan, another, is an American who has 
done much work in London, and Mr. de 
Voss, the third,. comes from the Royal 
Netherlands Opera. Mme. Mara, who alter- 
nates with Mme. Kirkby Lunn as Kundry, 
comes from the Breslau Opera, and so on 
through the list—Messrs. Cranston, Gris- 
wold, Bischoff and Egenieff, Lind and 
Coombs. Mr. Rothwell, one of the con- 
ductors, comes from Amsterdam, and Mr. 
Grimm, the other, is from Stettin.’’ 
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In the World of Religious Thought 








Edited by Owen R. Lovejoy 


That Dreaded Millennium! 


Everyone who dares speak with the hope 
of the prophets of all ages that the time will 
come when certain evils will be done away, 
certain injustices will be unknown, or certain 
forms of oppression will give way before 
principles of justice, is accustomed to the 
reply that ‘‘It will never be so, for human 
nature is always the same,’’ or ‘‘ When that 
happens the Millennium will dawn.” And 
the reply is advanced with the stubborn con- 
viction that it expresses the final word— 
sometimes, indeed, with evident delight in 
the impossibility of the ideal. But those 
who are ‘‘slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken’’ can never have the 
final word, for the prophets continue to utter 
the word of order and hope. Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, in his notable address before the re- 
cent International Peace Congress in Boston, 
said: 

Men tell us war will cease in this world and our 
dreams come true only when the millennium 
comes. I pity men who have such poor notions 
of themillennium. The evils which we fight are 
among the grossest and most barbarous. They 
befit only the early and low stages of civilization. 
Our effort is but to clean the Augean stables. 
Horrors and wickedness such as those going on 
at this hour in Asia ought to be so far behind as 
not even to be mentioned among civilized men. 
Toleration of war in this twentieth century after 
Christ is like setting up the Ten Commandments 
on the walls of Christian churches, warning pre- 
sumedly decent Christians not to steal or kill or 
commit adultery. Put the beatitudes on the 
walls of your churches. It is only when we have 
done forever with such savage and gross forms of 
wrong as war that we shall be in a position to 
make a first fair and decent start for the millen- 
nium, 

How men belittle the possibilities of hu- 
man development and discredit the entire 
divine plan by the assumption that we are 
witnessing the full glory of character revela- 
tion! We are to learn that earth is still in 
its infancy, that the human race—still un- 
able to feed and clothe itself without sacri- 
ficing half its own children in the attempt— 
is not yet grown out of awkward childhood, 
and that the wealth at man’s disposal has 
as yet hardly been touched. Browning 


says: 


Progress is 
The law of life, man is not Man as yet. 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks his prostrate fellows: when the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night, 
When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then, 
I say, begins man’s general infancy. 


To Proclaim Liberty to the Captives 


A banker in Detroit, Mich., was sentenced 
in 1901 to imprisonment in the State prison 
at Jackson, after confessing that he had used 
the deposits of the bank customers for private 
speculation, had lost all the money and 
wrecked the bank. After a year’s servitude 
he was paroled by the State board, and has 
since been enjoying ‘‘conditional’’ liberty. 
A few days ago he announced that he was 
prepared to pay in full the accounts due 250 
of his creditors, and was also prepared to 
tell anyone having a right to know exactly 
how he had earned the money to make 
restitution. 

In commenting upon this announcement, 
the ‘‘Star of Hope,” published within the 
prison walls at Sing Sing, says editorially: 

This man has set the pace for us. 

One thing sure there is in the lives and affairs 
of men: We cannot commit a wilful wrong 
against any creature without paying a bitter 
penalty which never ceases, though the form of 
the punishment may change, until the wrong is 
righted. And to the extent of our power to right 
the wrongs which we have done, to that extent 
is our freedom from punishment. This is not a 
moral law, for it never changes and moral laws 
do. Itis not a divine law in that we need to seek 
an author for it in a mystical power that some of 
us clothe with one form and some with another 
and to which all of us attribute our own pitifully 
limited conceptions of might. It is a natural 
law, and we observe its unfailing operations 
within the experiences of each of us. 

There is only one way by which we may ever 
hope to entirely escape from the terror of the 
punishment to which nature sentences us for the 
injuries which we have wilfully inflicted upon 
others, and that is by complete restitution. 

This is not an ideal standard of honesty; it is 
plain, common honesty. It is the only possible 
means by which our class can attain to success in 
life, for all the forces of nature stand between 
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good fortune and the thief, and until we rid our- 
selves of the character, as well as the name, we 
haven’t any chance on earth to amount to any- 
thing. All the forces of nature join in assisting 
the honest man. That’s as true as nature itself. 

We are bound to say that no prison walls 
can be high enough to imprison the soul to 
whose vision the moral universe has so clear- 


ly been revealed. 


That Chinese Boxer Indemnity 

An interesting sequel to the Boxer up- 
rising in China is the reported disposition 
being made of a fund which was paid to the 
China Inland Mission for the murder of two 
missionaries in the province of Hunan. 
There was a wide-spread feeling that it was 
both un-Christian and unwise for the mis- 
sionary societies to accept any indemnity 
for the losses sustained in this terrible up- 
rising, many maintaining that the Christians 
ought to accept “‘joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods,”’ and even the loss of life. Such 
will be pleased to know that in this instance, 
at least, their ideal has been realized. The 
China Inland Mission refused to accept the 
indemnity, the Chinese Government refused 
to take it back; it was then passed to the 
British Government but was declined; and 
it was then offered to a number of British 
missionary societies, all of which refused to 
receive it. It is now reported that the fund, 
amounting to $40,000, has been transferred 
to the treasury of the mission which Yale 
University is developing in China, and will 
all be utilized in work among the people 
where the mission is located. 


Poetry the Soul of Religion 

The ‘‘Homiletic Review”’ is publishing a 
series of articles by the poet, Edwin Mark- 
ham, on the relation of art to religion. 
His purpose is to show the essentially relig- 
ious nature of all the great poetry, as well 
as all other expressions of art which are truly 
noble. The series will close with a study of 
‘‘The Poetry of Jesus.”” The author’s inter- 
pretation of his terms may be understood 
by an opening sentence in the first of his 
contributions—‘‘ poetry embodied in life is 
religion.” He argues that ‘Religion and 
poetry are one in essence, and they pursue 
the same end—the realization of the Ideal 
through the expansion of the social sym- 
pathies and the practice of the tender and 
heroic virtues. Religion seeks this end 
through life; poetry seeks it through 
beauty.” 
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“The path of the divine education,” says 
Mr. Markham, ‘‘is the path of the sym- 
pathies. This quickening of the heart is a 
work that is wrought by great poetry; and 
this work is the purpose and prayer of all 
gospels and all revelations. It is the mighty 
business of religion to create a social bond 
that shall draw all beings into the wreath of 
brotherhood. The religious man is the man 
who looks through the eyes of others, feels 
through their hearts, and carries their wel- 
farein hisown. We look out on the surging 
century behind us, and'what do we see? The 


. growth of materialism in science, of mam- 


mon worship in the church, of plutocracy in 
the state. We also see here and there the 
growth of a social sympathy among the 
people, and we hear among our poets a re- 
assertion of the old faith in the soui and its 
high concerns.”’ 

The high moral purpose—or religious 
mission—of all the poets who hold a com- 
manding place in history is shown by a de- 
lightful selection of evidence in which Mr. 
Markham’s own poetic nature has guided 
him. His study is therefore rich in literary 
value and will be prized for this as well as 
for its specific purpose. 

Mr. Markham asks the question which 
traditionalism and institutionalism are al- 
ways asking about religion. 

Is religion declining? Is science hacking away 
the props of the religious sentiment? If so, the 
best remedy for this evil will be found in the 
cultivation of the imaginative faculty among 
the people. Let there be schools of poetry 
to quicken in us the springs of beauty and 
wonder. To poetry more than to any 
other power must we look for the radiant 
energy that shall repel the march of scientific 
realism. To poetry we must look also for the 
glowing life that shall fling off the clutch of an 
archaic theology. The fatal error of the old 
theologians was their attempt to probe the abyss 
with a cold prose logic, a logic that searched for 
God with a syllogism, and destroyed Him with a 
definition. They forgot that the One we adore 
must reach down beyond the fathomable gulfs. 
To poetry, then, we must turn, for she only can 
refresh our spirits with a sense of the Unseen, 
with a sense of the living Mystery at the heart of 
the world. Where there is no poetry religion will 
perish; and where there is no religion the people 
will perish. 

He believes that “if all churches were 
swept away and all Bibles abolished, the 
principle of religion would stand firm, and 
would again find foundation in the world of 
men.’ The Bible is true to everlasting 
because it is poetry. 
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“2” Verse 








ee ee eee St. Nicholas 


“‘If any one ever reaches the North Pole he will 
find no north, no east, no west, only south, 
whatever way he turns. The time of day is also 
a puzzling matter, for the pole is the meeting 
— of every meridian and the time of all holds 
good.”’ 


‘‘What will they do?”’ said the midshipmite, 
‘‘With the North Pole, if they find it?”’ 
‘“‘Run up the flag!”’ quoth old Jack Tar, 
“‘And set the watch to mind it. 
‘‘Every man Jack who rounds his back 
Against the pole to shore it 
Will find, when he attempts to tack 
South—only south—before it; 
No north, no east, no western way; 
In fact, no proper time of day.”’ 
“*No time of day!”’ said the midshipmite. 
‘“What could be more complete? 
All times of day must be all right 
Where all meridians meet. 
**So there will be, beyond a doubt, 
No proper time for ‘turning out,’ 
Or knocking midshipmites about, 
And, in that blest retreat, 
No time the galley sweets to lock, 
But ‘plum-duff’ all around the clock!” 
Adele M. Hayward. 


His Tenth Birthday............... World’s Events 


He has said good-bye to his rocking horse, 
And the games he used to play; 

While the house of blocks lies a tumbled heap, 
He is ten years old to-day! 

The soldier of tin, in its suit of blue 
With trimmings of finest gold, 

Is behind the door, unnoticed now,— 
Its owner is ten years old! 

The top and drum have lost the charm 
Which was theirs for many a day 

And the woolly sheep give a Stir ef “Baa” 
For the boy who has gone away. 

His mother sighs as she looks at him, 
And knows that all earth’s gold 

Can not restore the curls and kilt 
Of her boy who is ten years old. 

The little lad, who sat on her lap 
And rocked, but yesterday; 

His feet now touch the floor, of course, 


For he’s ten years old to- “day. 
. A. Pitman. 


The Presidents in Rhyme........... Boston Budget 


First, the great Washington appears, 

And Adams serves for four brief years. 

The House elects, then, Jefferson, 

And Louisiana’s grandly won. 

Madison’s is the next great name, 

A war drags through, with checkered fame. 
Then James Monroe assumes the Chair, 


His famous doctrine to declare. 

A second Adams next is chief 

(Thanks to the House). His term is brief. 
The next is Jackson, who declares 

We are a Nation, and who dares 
Nullification’s host to fight. 

Van Buren next, and panic’s blight. 

Then comes the hero of Tippecanoe, 
Brave Harrison,—and Tyler, too. 

Death claims our Chief; and Texas, far, 
To grace our banner, adds her star. 

Polk takes the helm. The Mexican war 
Brings us a vast Pacific shore. 

Oregon rounds our vast domain. 

Then Taylor and Fillmore! Once again 
Comes the Death angel! Fillmore tries 
To heal our quarrels with compromise. 
Pierce brings hope of a better day, 

But Kansas-Nebraska is in the way. 
Buchanan essays to calm the strife, 

But secession aims at the Nation’s life. 
Abraham Lincoln guides our ship 

Through seas of blood, on its fearful trip, 
But falls a martyr, when war is done, 

And the land is saved, and the victory won. 
Johnson fills out the lingering years, 

And Grant, the hero of war, appears. 
Then Hayes by the narrowest margin wins, 
And a newer national life begins. 

Garfield and Arthur come next in view, 
But the first is slain ere the year is through. 
Cleveland is next, then Harrison, 

Then Cleveland again is the favored one. 
McKinley carries our banner far 

O’er distant seas, in the Spanish war, 

But falls a victim of murderous hate, 

And Roosevelt takes the Chair of State. 
Such is the Presidential line 


From the days of 1789. 
Hubert M. Skinner. 


I i 6 oo. 0S sw kde ee eee New York Sun 


No siree, that dog won’t bite, 
Not a bit o’ danger! 
What’s his breed? Shore I don’t know; 
Jest a ‘“‘boy’s dog,”’ stranger. 
No St. Bernard—yet last year, 
Time the snow was deepest, 
Dragged a little shaver home 
Where the hill was steepest. 
Ain’t a bulldog, but you bet 
’Twouldn’t do to scoff him. 
Fastened on a tramp one time— 
Couldn’t pry him off him. 
Not a pointer—jest the same, 
When it is all over, 
Ain’t a better critter round 
Startin’ up the plover. 
Sell him? Say, there ain’t his price, 
Not in all the Nation! 
Jest a ‘‘boy’s dog’’; that’s his breed— 
Finest in creation. 
McLandburgh Wilson. 
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Aubrey de Vere 


ROF. GEORGE WOODBERRY, in 
1894, by bringing out ‘‘ Select Poems 
of Aubrey de Vere,’”’ did somewhat 

to place before the American lovers of poetry 
a poet who is less known and studied than 
he deserves to be. While not in the first 
flight of the poets of the Victorian Period, 
Aubrey de Vere is, nevertheless, one of 
sterling merit, characterized by a depth of 
ethical introspection, a warmth of imag- 
ination, and a dignity of diction not often 
combined in a single person. While his 
work is finished and correct in form, he is 
less a slave to his measures than many 
who have been favored with a greater 
share of popular enthusiasm. For these 
reasons it is to be hoped that Wilfrid 
Ward’s ‘‘Memoir’’* will find a hearty re- 
ception among American readers, and, per- 
chance, direct a greater degree of attention 
to his writings than has hitherto been ac- 
corded them. 

Aubrey Thomas de Vere was the third son 
of Sir Aubrey de Vere, of Curragh Chase, in 
County Limerick, Ireland. He was born on 
January 10, 1814, and died January 21, 
1902. His father himself was a poet of some 
mark, being the author of “Julian the 
Apostate,’ ‘‘Mary Tudor,” and other dra- 
matic and poetic works. 

When we look at the period covered by 
the life of Aubrey de Vere, we are struck 
with its wealth of literary production. He 
was a child during the best days of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, and Tennyson, five 
years his senior, passed away nine years be- 
fore him. For this reason the life of Aubrey 
de Vere, who lived in close contact with the 
literary world of which he was part, is in 
itself almost a history of the literature of 
England during one of its brightest ages, 
and if Mr. Ward’s ‘‘life’”’ be combined with 
Aubrey de Vere’s ‘‘ Recollections” (London, 
1897), we have, indeed, such a history as 
yields to few in completeness and interest. 

After an education conducted chiefly at 
home under a tutor, Aubrey went at the age 


*AUBREY DE VERE. A Memoir. By Wilfrid 
ag Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
4.60. 


of eighteen to Trinity College, Dublin, and 
there enjoyed the benefit of intercourse with 
one of the foremost minds of the day—Sir 
William Rowan Hamilton, mathematician 
and astronomer, who became a life-long 
friend. Already the poetic genius was strong 
within him, and, after a Byronic and Shel- 
leyan fever, he became a devotee of Words- 
worth and worshiped at that shrine as long 
as he lived, making after the poet’s death 
an annual pilgrimage to his grave at Rydal. 
When Trinity College days were over, Aubrey 
de Vere paid a visit to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, meeting at the former place the 
mighty spirits who were at the head of the 
High Church movement, John Henry New- 
man and Pusey; while at the latter he came 
in contact with the famous “‘ Apostles’ Club,” 
who were inspired by Frederick Dennison 
Maurice and John Sterling. Of this club 
Alfred Tennyson was a member and became 
an intimate friend of his brother poet. 

A man with as receptive a nature as that 
of Aubrey de Vere could not fail to imbibe 
something from such groups, and while the 
former imparted to him a spark of their 
own religious fervor, the latter undoubtedly 
gave a tone of inquiry and breadth of sym- 
pathy which held him for several years from 
taking the step which, from the present 
writer’s point of view, prevented him from 
following the bent of his sympathetic nature 
and devoting his poetic genius to the widest 
fields of human interest. It must suffice to 
say, in connection with this, that after long 
deliberation and hesitation he finally fol- 
lowed his friend, John Henry Newman, into 
the fold of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
November, 1861. With the mental attitude 
which led to this conversion we’ have noth- 
ing to do, and Mr. Ward’s “‘Memoir,” written 
from the Roman Catholic standpoint, pre- 
sents only one side of it. We may, however, 
notice the effect upon Aubrey de Vere. 

In 1842 he had published ‘‘The Wal- 
denses, or The Fall of Rora,” a lyrical drama 
which gave indications of poetic power. In 
1843 he followed this with ‘‘The Search 
after Proserpine,’’ which placed him at once 
in the ranks of poets to be reckoned with. 
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After the publication of this latter work, his 
religious experiences were evidently becom- 
ing too pressing, for his ‘‘ Poems, Miscella- 
neous and Sacred,’’ of 1853, have a totally 
different tone, and most of them were evi- 
dently written during the state of transition. 
In 1857 he sent out ‘‘May Carols,” a series 
of religious poems written with the express 
intention of bringing Roman Catholic teach- 
ing before his readers, and, probably, in- 
spired by the exhortation of Pius IX to 
him to ‘“‘write hymns to Our Lady and the 
Saints.”” Beautiful as some of them are, 
they are yet imbued with a narrower spirit 
than his earlier works, and, in the disturbed 
state of English feeling consequent on whole- 
sale perversions to Rome, did more than 
anything else to lessen the favor with which 
his poetical powers were looked upon by the 
public. Possibly the stormy period of un- 
rest now passed away, and his mind, ac- 
customed to the new outlook, began to have 
a clearer and wider vision, for in 1861 he 
began a series of poems on Irish legends 
which are in a very different mood and ex- 
hibit him at his very best. The Words- 
worthian influence is less apparent, the all- 
absorbing idea of Roman supremacy is 
more subdued, although loyalty to the 
Church never fails, and we have work which 
shows a higher lyric power than any of even 
his best earlier efforts. These Irish poems 
are as well worth reading as they were in 
the ‘‘ sixties’’ and ‘‘seventies,”’ but have curi- 
ously fallen out of the ken of many who en- 
joy poetic genius. 

Essentially Irish, as his splendid patriotic 
service to his country during the famine of 
1847 and his spirited defense of her cause in 
the Smith O’Brien days show him to be, he 
had less success in treating subjects not 
Irish, such as ‘‘ Alexander the Great,’ ‘‘St. 
Thomas of Canterbury,’ and ‘‘ Legends of 
Saxon Saints,” and we may conclude 
that the poetic fire was growing cold by 
1876. 

It is not the purpose to dwell here upon 
the prose works of Aubrey de Vere, but one 
can scarcely pass over his famous ‘“‘ English 
Misrule and Irish Misdeeds,’’ which caused 
no little sensation in 1848, but his literary 
essays prove him to have been endowed with 
a well-balanced critical spirit and a true 
literary instinct. Mr. Ward has dealt lov- 
ingly and sympathetically with his history, 
and a perusal of the ‘‘“Memoir” will excite a 
longing for the experience of a man who 


lived so close to some of the finest spirits of 
his age. His friendships were not confined 
to England and Ireland. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton and his sister, Miss Grace Norton, were 
among his intimates, and his letters to them, 
included in the present volume, are sufficient 
indication of a deep mutual appreciation. 
If the world does not believe in the reality 
of ‘“‘Platonic affection,’”’ and takes every 
opportunity of casting a stone at it, let it 
read the story of Aubrey de Vere and Mrs. 
Edward Villiers, and, above all, of that re- 
markable and spiritual Sarah Coleridge. In 
truth, the volume is full of evidences of the 
rare goodness of the poet’s nature and the 
rarer virtue of a devotion to friendship which 
knows no limit of time or space. If any 
reader of these pages knows not Aubrey de 
Vere, either as a man or a poet, let him be- 
come acquainted with him in both capacities, 
and he will have a treasure at least worth 
having, although persons may differ as to 
the intrinsic value of it. 

The point, however, which the present 
writer wishes to make is that Aubrey de 
Vere’s life is a striking instance of the limita- 
tions of the poetic nature. So long as the 
view of the poet’s mind is open and wide 
over the whole field of humanity and nature, 
so long will the spirit within respond wor- 
thily in power and beauty. Narrow the out- 
look in any way you please, the restraint is 
fatal to poetry. Its spirit brooks no chains 
of any special phase of either human life or 
of nature. If, at times, it devotes itself to 
any one single crisis or special phase, its 
efforts may be effective for that moment, 
but when the moment has passed, the work 
done by the effort dies. To be permanent, 
the scope, tone, and sympathy must be 
universal. Shakespeare’s men and women 
are not confined by any period or country. 
His human nature is as wide as the race. 
Milton’s angels, devils, and even our first 
parents, are molded on the narrow type of 
his own puritanic nature. We read Shake- 
speare daily. We allow Milton to remain 
upon the shelf, although we should be re- 
luctant to be without him there. It is just 
so with Aubrey de Vere. Take the poems 
of his middle period, and, unless you see with 
his eyes, you will not care to read them. 
Open ‘‘The Search for Proserpine”’ or the 
legends of later days and you will find a 
wealth of reflection, imagination and beauty 
which you will not readily part with. 

Robert Blight. 
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John Burroughs in a New Rdle * 


has given allegorical titles, such as 

“Locusts and Wild Honey,” ‘‘ Wake 
Robin,” and ‘‘Pepacton,’’ and it may 
seem at first glance that he has followed 
this practice in the present volume. But, 
as a matter of fact, ‘‘Far and Near’ is 
literally quite accurate, as well as generally 
appropriate, since about one-half of the 
pages are devoted to descriptions of the 
far-away Alaskan country (which Mr. 
Burroughs saw in 1899 as a member of what 
has come to be known as the ‘ Harriman 
Expedition”’), while another score or so tell 
about what he saw in Jamaica during the 
month of February, 1902. The ‘“‘near,”’ as 
may be surmised, concerns essentially that of 
which he has been writing for many years. 
The ‘far’? element gives this volume a 
peculiar interest, since it represents the 
author’s most elaborate and _ sustained 
description of a country utterly different 
from that in which he has spent his life, and 
which would be as strange to the eyes and 
senses of most of his readers as it was to his. 
Yet Mr. Burroughs’ poetic insight and his 
literary skill were fully equal to these new 
demands upon them, and as a result we have 
a series of exceedingly vivid and skilful 
descriptions of Nature in her heroic and 
truly awe-inspiring moods. 

Mr. Burroughs saw much that was im- 
pressive and full of significance for him, both 
as a naturalist and as a farmer, before he got 
to the coast. ‘‘Of course,” he says, ‘‘the 
picturesque is not an element of the Western 
landscape as it is of the Eastern. One does 
not say, what a beautiful view, but, what 
beautiful farms; not, what an attractive 
home, but, what a superb field of corn, or 
wheat, or oats, or barley. The crops and 
herds suggest a bounty and a fertility that 
are marvelous, but the habitations for the 
most part look starved and impoverished.”’ 

It was on May 31st that the party took 
possession of their state-rooms on their 
steamer, the George W. Elder, which had 
been chartered by Mr. Harriman, and turned 
their faces northward. ‘‘Our completed 
party,” says Mr. Burroughs, ‘‘now num- 
bered over forty persons besides the crew and 
officers of the ship (126 persons in all), and 
embraced college professors from both the 


Hough- 


: | ‘O several of his books Mr. Burroughs 





*FaR AND NEAR. By John Burroughs. 
ton, Miffun® Co., Boston. $1.10 net. 


Atlantic and Pacific coasts—botanists, zool- 
ogists, geologists, and other specialists, be- 
sides artists, photographers, two physicians, 
one trained nurse, one doctor of divinity, 
and at least one dreamer.”” Presumably, we 
are to consider Mr. Burroughs himself the 
‘‘dreamer,’”’ but no one of his readers will 
take that self-disparagement very seriously. 
In Clarence Straits—‘‘Etolia Island was 
ahead of us, and Prince of Wales Island on 
the west’’—the party saw the most striking 
sunset of the voyage— 
a scene such as artists try in vain to paint and 
travelers to describe: towering snow-clad peaks 
far ahead of us, rising behind dark blue and 
purple ranges, fold on fold, and all aflame with 
the setting sun. : The solid earth became 
spiritual and transcendent. Presently another 
dark gateway opened in the mountains on our 
right and other transfigured summits 
came into view, riding slowly along above and 
behind other blue purple ranges—such depth and 
softness of tint and shadow below, such glory of 
flame and gold above! 


And of White Pass, Mr. Burroughs writes: 


It was as appalling to look up as to look down; 
chaos and death below us, impending avalanches 
of hanging rocks above us. How elemental and 
cataclysmal it all looked! I felt as if I were 
seeing for the first time ghe real granite ribs of 
the earth;. they had been cut into and slivered, 
and there was no doubt about them. 

Several pages are devoted to an especially 
graphic description of the great Muir glacier, 
with its booming front of falling bergs, 
liberating other enormous bergs from the 
bottom. These “rise slowly and majesti- 
cally, like huge monsters of the deep, lifting 
themselves up to a height of fifty or a 
hundred feet, the water pouring off them in 
white sheets. Nothing we had read or heard 
had prepared us for the color of the ice, 

its deep, almost indigo blue. 

Huge bergs were floating about that sug- 
gested masses of blue vitriol.’”’” The party 
spent five or six days exploring this glacier, 
but it is doubtful if all their observations, 
made into a symposium, would include much 
of interest to the lay mind that is not to be 
found in Mr. Burroughs’ very vivid and sym- 
pathetic picture. Space limitations forbid 
our reproducing more of it, but we cannot 
forbear quoting this from the description of 
Kadiak Island: 

I feel as if I wanted to go back to Kadiak, almost 
as if I could return there to live—so secluded, so 
remote, so peaceful; such a mingling of the 
domestic, the pastoral, the sylvan, with the wild 
and the rugged; such emerald heights, such 
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flowery vales, such blue arms and recesses of the 
sea, and scuh a vast green solitude stretching 
away to the west and to the north and to the 
south. Bewitching Kadiak! the spell of thy 
summer freshness and placidity is still upon me. 

From Mr. Burroughs’ always readable and 
informing accounts of the other interesting 
places visited, or viewed from a distance by 
the expedition, the ‘‘space”’ ogre again for- 
bids us to quote; but the reader may infer 


A Story of the Times 


" HE Rose of Old St. Louis’’* is what 
may be called a timely novel, for it 
deals with the times of the Louisi- 

ana purchase and closes with a striking de- 

scription of the moment when the flags of 

Spain and France were hauled down, and the 

United States took formal possession of that 

vast tract of land which the pessimists of 

that day declared would never be inhabited. 

The story has to do with the fortunes of a 
young French girl, of Bourbon blood, and so 
near the throne that the disposal of her hand 
in marriage is of great importance. This 
young girl has been living in what was then 
the village of St. Louis, under the care of an 
old French émigré and his wife, Dr. Saugrain. 
Mademoiselle Pelagie, as she is called, has a 
vague remembrance of her early home in 
France, but does not know who she actually 
is. At the opening of the story, Dr. Sau- 
grain has become aware of a plot to abduct 
Pelagie, take her back to France, and marry 
her to a young Orleanist, the Chevalier le 
Moyne, who has come to St. Louis to conduct 
the kidnaping himself, with the assistance 
of some Indians whom he has hired. 

The hero, who is nameless, like the Vir- 
ginian, is a Philadelphia youth who has come 
to St. Louis with Captain Clark, the man 
who, with Captain Lewis, was soon to make 
his celebrated expedition to Oregon. He 
meets the fair Pelagie and falls in love with 
her. During his stay in St. Louis he is in- 
strumental more than once in rescuing her 
from her would-be abductors, and it is 
finally decided to send her to France as soon 
as a suitable escort offers. Pelagie is sent to 


*TuHEe Rose or Otp St. Louis. By Mary Dillon. 
The Century Co., New York. $1.50. 
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how they are treated from the foregoing 
excerpts. In the latter half of the book 
there are seven essays of the kind which 
have given Mr. Burroughs his unique position 
in American letters—sympathetic and in- 
timate, but obviously careful and truthful 
accounts of Nature as his near neighbor. 
There is no better literature of the kind, 
and none quite like it. George Gladden. 


of the Louisiana Purchase 


Washington, and from there goes to Paris 
under the care of Mr. Monroe, who is sent 
thither by the President to negotiate the 
Louisiana purchase. Just previous to this 
the hero has gone to France to visit his uncle, 
and he and Pelagie meet again at the court, 
if one may so call it, of the First Consul. 
Again he helps to rescue her from the machi- 
nations of the Orleanist villain, and they 
part, only to meet once more in St. Louis at 
the formal cession of Upper Louisiana to the 
United States. 

Things had been looking badly for the 
Bourbons in France; the net was even then 
closing around Pelagie’s cousin, the Duc 
d’Enghien, and she had once more sought 
safety with the Saugrains. A Bourbon on 
American ground is no more awe-inspiring 
than an American girl, and this time there is 
no more parting. 

The book is extremely readable, and the 
portraits of the prominent men of that time 
—Jefferson, Monroe, Gouverneur Morris, and 
others—are sketched in with a skilful touch. 
The description of Washington as it was at 
the beginning of the last century makes a 
most interesting picture, and when the scene 
of action is shifted to Paris the story is no 
less absorbing, the interviews of Monroe, 
Marbois, Livingston and Talleyrand being 
most vividly portrayed. In a preface Miss 
Dillon says that her story does not claim to 
be history, ‘“‘but in every important his- 
torical detail it is absolutely faithful to the 
records of the times as I have found them.”’ 
We have been inundated with historical 
novels of late; were all of them as entertain- 
ing as “‘The Rose of Old St. Louis’? we 
should be fortunate. Mary K. Ford. 
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Glimpses of New Books 








Biographical 


The Story of His Life and Times, by 


In the Days of Chaucer. 
arnes & Co., New York, 1904. 


Tudor Jenks. A. S. 
$1.00 net, 


The first in a series of books to study the 
‘Lives of Great Writers” ‘‘with such surround- 
ings as will convey a clear impression of” their 
daily life. As an introduction to the study of 
Chaucer, the little book is admirable. It will 
help to an understanding of the definition of a 
poet given by Hamilton Wright Mabie in the In- 
troduction, as a man ‘‘who sees not only with 
his eyes but with his imagination and his rea- 
son.” 


Herbert Spencer. By Josiah Royce. Fox, Duffield & Co. 

New York, 1904. $1.25 net. 

The author has based his work upon a study 
of the ‘‘ Autobiography ”’ of Spencer and discus- 
sions of various scientific theories growing out of 
it. The special contribution of the great thinker 
to the scientific world, in his interpretation of 
evolution, is considered with discriminating 
appreciation. The volume also contains a chap- 
ter of ‘‘Personal Reminiscence,” by James Col- 
lier, for some years Spencer’s assistant. For 
those who own the “ Autobiography ”’ this little 
volume will be found an invaluable addition, while 
those less familiar with Spencer will be able to 
gather from this a fair and very enlightening 
estimate. 


Thackeray’s Letters to an American Family. With an In- 
troduction by Lucy D. Baxter. The Century Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

During his first lecture tour in this country, 
Mr. Thackeray became acquainted with the 
family of Mr. George Baxter, of New York, and 
a very close intimacy was the result. The genial 
author wrote to various members of the family, 
and these letters, published for the first time, 
are so many pictures of that simplicity, humor 
and warm affection which characterized Mr. 
Thackeray’s private life. There has been no 
‘‘editing,’’ but one reads exactly what Thackeray 
wrote just as he wrote it. There are several 
facsimiles of his handwriting, and of the sketches 
with which he loved to accentuate and illus- 
trate his epistles. The volume is a welcome ad- 
dition to Thackerayana. 


Told in the Form of an Autobi- 


The Youth of Washington. 
The Century Co., 


ography. By S. Weir Mitchell, M. D. 

New York. $1.50. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell has adopted a curious ruse 
in his ‘‘The Youth of Washington,” which re- 
minds one of the man who took delight in imi- 
tating the signatures of his friends, and attained 
such perfection that you could not tell the real 
from the fictitious. Of course, he did not com- 
mit forgery. 

Dr. Mitchell has studied the history and per- 
sonality of Washington to good purpose; has 
copied his very habits of thought and expression 
so closely that you cannot tell ‘‘which is which,” 


and has made the great President tell the story 
of his youth as it came back to him in the retire- 
ment of Mt. Vernon. So perfect is the illusion 
that it may be confidently said that if the volume 
had followed the antiquated spelling of Wash- 
ington’s day, and had purported to be taken 
from some old manuscript discovered in some 
long-hidden carved oaken chest in the attic of 
Mt. Vernon, few would hesitate to admit its 
authenticity. Dr. Mitchell, however, saves him- 
self from any imputation of a genius like that 
of Chatterton by boldly acknowledging the 
authorship of such a modern-ancient record. 
The work is undoubtedly a clever one, and it 
presents in a most striking manner the early life, 
supposititious and real, of Washington, which 
hitherto has only been known to us by fragments. 


Literary 
Recreations of an Anthologist. By Brander Matthews. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1904. $1.00 net. 

This little volume has not only afforded 
recreation to the author, but is decidedly re- 
freshing to the reader. Mr. Matthew’s intimate 
familiarity with all that is best in literature 
renders his study of literary themes of rare value. 
The two chapters on ‘‘Unwritten Books” and 
“‘Seed-Corn for Stories,’’ are particularly fine, 
while ‘‘The Uncollected Poems of H. C. Bun- 
ner” will be a pleasure to those who formerly 
enjoyed the ‘‘Airs from Arcady.”’ 


American Short Stories. By Charles S. Baldwin. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $1.40. 

Students of American literature should not 
miss reading this book. Professor Baldwin’s 
Introduction is, in itself, a very valuable lesson, 
for, not only does he deal with the development 
of the ‘‘short story” in a clear and even ex- 
haustive manner, but he also treats of the es- 
sential characteristics of this form of fiction 
in a very able way. As short-story writing may 
be said to be a distinguishing feature of the 
present literary age, with its multitude of daily, 
weekly and monthly periodicals in which the 
short story is regarded as an absolute necessity, 
it is difficult to imagine a more valuable training 
for the aspirant in this field than this introduc- 
tory sketch. The body of the book is divided 
into two portions, dealing with ‘‘The Tentative 
Period’’ and ‘‘The Period of the New Form.” 
In each well-chosen specimens are given, and 
these have an increased literary value from their 
mere juxtaposition which renders comparison 
easy. There are fifteen such specimens, ranging 
from Washington Irving to Harold Frederic. 
The tale selected from Poe is ‘“‘The Fall of the 
House of Usher,’’ while that from Bret Harte 
is ‘‘The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” To mention 
these is to give a notion of the literary acumen 
of the editor. Certainly, short story writers—and 
readers, too—will get many suggestions from 
these examples of classics in this field of litera- 
ture. 
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Political 
By E. E. Garrison. 


$1.00. 


The Roosevelt Doctrine. Robert Grier 


Cooke, New York, 1904. 

A concise compilation of the President’s ut- 
terances on many public questions, condensed 
from his addresses, messages and books. De- 
signed as a campaign book, it will also possess 
a more permanent value. While these doctrines 
are the frank expressions of an honest and 
strenuous man, the reader may wish to reserve 
the right to judge whether, as the compiler 
claims, ‘‘It is full as lofty as, though far more 
practical than, the teachings of the great re- 
formers.”’ 

Poems 


By Howard Weeden. 
$1.50. 


Old Voices. Doubleday, Page & Co., 


New York. 

In this collection of verses there are some 
pleasing poems, characterized by point and 
simplicity. The majority of them deal with 
negro types, and it is evident that Miss Weeden 
has studied very closely the tone of the old 
field-hand, the ‘‘ole mammy”’ and the picka- 
ninny. The drawings of negro heads are ve 
clear and striking, and are admirably reproduced. 


Miscellaneous 


The Star of Bethlehem. A Miracle Play of the Nativity 
adapted to modern conditions, by Charles Mills Gayley. 
Fox, Duffield & Co., New York, 1904. $1.00. 

This adaptation of the Old English Cycles 
was composed for Mr. Ben Greet, who has already 
presented it with strong effect. It is certainly 
a well-wrought reconstruction of a rightly 
cherished form of earlier religious expression. 
The spirit of the composer is well expressed by 
himself in his Introduction to the English Mir- 
acle Plays, which is of historical value: ‘‘I 
cannot close without expressing my gratitude 
to Mr. Ben Greet. I should certainly 
not have meddled with so sacred a subject had 
I not been confident that the presentation of the 
miracle would be wisely entrusted: to his exqui- 
site taste and masterly technique.” The little 
volume is highly artistic. 


Songs of Southern Scenes. By Louis M. Elshemus. East- 


man Lewis, New York. $1.00. 

Mr. Elshemus has traveled far and wide, and 
has wooed the Muse from Samoa to Rome. Here 
and there she has bestowed upon his work 
touches of poetic sweetness, but the greater part 
of the volume is merely commonplace. Because 
words are strung together in a certain measure 
so many feet in length, it does not follow that 
the result is ‘‘poetry.” Verses are plentiful 
but poems are few—a fact the literary world of 
to-day is painfully conscious of. Mr. Elshemus 
gives us abundance of the former; only a few 
of the latter. 


A Browning Calendar. Edited by Constance M. Spender, 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 1904. 50 cents net. 
Those who always find inspiration in Browning 

will be thankful for this dainty bit given out 

by him for every day in the year. Unusual dis- 
cernment has been displayed in the selection of 
passages. The volume is beautifully printed at 

The Merrymount Press, Boston. 
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Fiction 
The President. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Co., New York, $1.50. 

When you have once reconciled yourself to 
the absurdity of the conduct of the hero of the 
story, ‘‘The President’ is a really good novel. 
A multimillionaire places ail his wealth in the 
name of his very commonplace English butler, 
but retains control, while he ostensibly acts 
as secretary. A mansion is taken in Washing- 
ton, the real plutocrat is a mere ‘‘nobody,”’ 
while the valet is sought out as a desirable ac- 
quaintance. The pith of the story lies in the 

litical movement which is to land a certain 

enator, father of a charming daughter, in the 
presidency, through the influence of a railroad 
controlled by the millionaire. There is a thor- 
ough-paced villain in the person of a Russian 
adventurer who talks about ‘‘my friend the 
Czar,” and who finally attempts to plunder the 
United States Treasury by means of a tunnel 
opening from a sewer. A love story, perforce, 
runs through the book, and the efforts of the 
Senator’s wife to secure the Russian for her 
daughterareamusing. Ofcourseshe fails. ‘The 
President” is good reading. 


Olive Latham. By E. L. Voynich. J. B. Lippincott Co., 

Philadelphia. $1.50. 

Mrs. Voynich, an Englishwoman who married 
a Lithuanian subject of the Czar, has alread 
shown herself to be thoroughly conversant wit 
Russian conditions, and ‘‘Olive Latham” only 
strengthens this impression. It is a powerful 
story, terrible in its disclosures concerning the 
way in which the Russian Government treats 
those under suspicion of plotting against its 
eace, vivid in its descriptions, and wholesome 
in its characters. The heroine is an English 
lady who devotes herself to nursing, becomes 
betrothed to a Russian refugee, goes to Russia 
to nurse him in sickness, undergoes the tor- 
ments of governmental cruelty, sees him carried 
from a dying bed to spend his last hour in a 
dungeon. She is drawn in her sorrow to her 
lover’s greatest friend, and ultimately marries 
him in England, so that she has some compensa- 
tion for her griefs. ‘‘Olive Latham ’’ is undoubt- 
edly a strong character. If at times it is difficult 
to read her, she nevertheless commands our ad- 
miration and sympathy. 


A. S. Barnes & 


Blazed Trail Stories. By Stuart Edward White. Mc- 

Clure, Phillips & Co., New York, 1904. $1.50. 

Mr. White gives more than a book to be read. 
He takes you into the depth of the forest or 
through mountain passes to the great Northwest 
frontier, and gives a personal introduction to 
the rivermen, frontiersman, Indians, stage- 
drivers and Government scouts who /ive on his 
pages. The book is in two parts: ‘‘Blazed Trail 
Stories”’ and ‘‘Stories of the Wild Life.” Fitz- 
patrick, Black Hank, Billy Knapp and “Alfred,” 
the bandy-legged little miracle, become familiar 


figures. 


The Pagan’s Progress. B 
« ‘ohn Rae. A. S. 
$1.00. 

A story of the life of man at that period in 
his evolution at which, as John Fiske would say, 

Nature began to discover that greater advantage 


Gouverneur Morris. _ Illustrated 
rnes & Co., New York, 1904. 
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could be gained through psychical than through 
physical variation. The elemental passions 
and instincts of the highly specialized brute are 
blended with the dawning of such faculties as 
are now regarded exclusively human. The 
cruelty, revenge and great physical strength 
combine with jealousy, pity and tender love 
to form characters strikingly interesting, and 
teach lessons of deep suggestion. ‘‘No Man,” 
who scratches pictures on flat bones, and after- 
ward invents the bow and arrow, is more than 
a match for the brawnier members of the tribe. 
In the Closed Room. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Mc 

Clure, Phillips & Co., New York, 1904. $2.00. 

If this sweet story of the life and death of a 
little girl were less real and pathetic it would be 
a fairy story. The veil between what is com- 
monly called the real and the eternal things 
not seen is drawn away by the art of an author 
unsurpassed in delicacy and tenderness of nar- 
ration. The volume is extremely artistic, and 
well illustrated in colors by Jessie Willcox Smith. 


New Samaria. By S. Weir Mitchell. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, 1904, $1.25. 

Two stories in one volume, as against one 
story in two volumes, is a delightful advance, 
and many who failed to see the end of the second 
volume of Hugh Wynne will read the two short 
stories—‘‘New Samaria,’ and ‘‘The Summer of 
St. Martin’—with genuine satisfaction. The 
second is perhaps the best love story Dy. Mitchell 
has ever written, and it is difficult to see how 
it could be surpassed. 

The Seeker. By Harry Leon Wilson. 
& Co., New York, 1904. $1.50. 
Bernal Linford, the grandson of a Presby- 

terian preacher, becomes emancipated from the 
sort of religious superstition which was called 
faith something less than a century ago, but 
which can rarely be found among the even 
mildly intelligent to-day. The caricatures of a 
Calvinistic fatalism are sometimes funny in the 
extreme, and it is to be feared there are still 
survivors of the old school who will be shocked. 
The author discusses some of the more modern 
adaptations of a theory which feels itself com- 
pelled to account for the post-mortem history of 
all the race. The theory of ‘‘conditional im- 
mortality” is entertainingly discussed. One is 
compelled to feel, however, that the book is too 
largely devoted to a phase of religious discussion 
which is rapidly passing out of the realm of 
human interest before the more vital problems 
of divinely human conduct. 


Monarch, the Big Bear. By Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1904. $1.25 net. 
This story of Gringo Jack, the giant grizzly, is 

told with ail the exciting detail so characteristic 

of Ernest Thompson Seton, and will be read 
with delight by those who enjoy such evidences 
of human wisdom in the ‘‘beasts of the field.” 

The author’s critics will be interested to note 

that this animal is even more wise and resourceful 

than any with whose genius he had already made 
the world acquainted. The book is beautifully de- 
signed and illustrated by Grace Gallatin Seton. 


Children of the Forest. By Egerton R. Young. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. 1904. $1.25 net. 


This story of Indian love is written by Dr. 


Doubleday, Page 
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And 
he has woven the facts into a story of intense 


Young with fidelity to real Indian life. 


interest and simple beauty. Love, courage, 
fidelity, patience—in suffering, adventure and 
war—al]l the noble traits of the disappearing 
Red Man are painted by an artist, whose per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Ojibway Indians 
is possibly more intimate than that of any other 
man, call Ghe has the rare gift of telling what 
he has seen and heard. 


The Son of Royal Langbrith. By William Dean Howells. 
Harper & Brothers, New York and London, 1904. $2.00. 
Mr. Howells has touched so many of the vital 

problems in this novel that it is impossible to 
present an adequate estimate of it in a single 
paragraph. Yet it is by no means a ‘purpose 
novel.” It is the story of a widow of rare beauty 
of character, who conceals from her son, for a 
score of years, the real character of his dead 
father. The secret is finally revealed with blunt 
frankness by a brother of the dishonorable man 
who had been so highly honored since his death. 
The strong, manly love of Dr. Anther for the 
widow of Royal Langbrith, and his sacrifice of 
himself to her patient devotion to duty, present 
striking and dramatic situations. The story is 
unquestionably one of the best Mr. Howells has 
given us. 


By Ralph Connor. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 

York, 1899 and 1904. 75 cents net. 

An attractively bound volume giving the 
story of the unfortunate girl of the Western 
Canyon who is made to believe the fatalistic 
doctrine taught by the Sky Pilot, and doubtless 
expressing the conviction of the author, that 
God cripples and maims and afflicts people 
‘‘because he loves them.’’ Ralph Connor as 
a story teller is bright and dramatic, but as a 
theologian he smacks of the Dark Ages. 


Gwen. 


The River’s Children. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. The 


Century Co., New York. $1.00. 

Mrs. Stuart’s new book is a graphic, almost 
loving picture of Louisiana just preceding and 
just following the Civil War. Her description 
of Southern hospitality has not been surpassed 
in warmth and color by any writer we can at 
present callto mind. As for the story itself, it is 
delightful and pleasing, but distinctly secondary 
to character and descriptive quality. All those 
who have watched this author’s work will be am- 
ply satisfied with this new offering from her pen. 
Tommy & Co., By Jerome K. Jerome. Dodd, Mead & 

Co., New York. $1.50. 

Not since ‘‘Three Men in a Boat” has Jerome 
K. Jerome written so delightful and so excellent 
a book as “Tommy & Co.”’ At bottom this 
tale of Fleet Street journalism is a number 
of short stories joined together by the slightest 
of connecting themes; but it is brimful of fancy 
and humor and, above all, charming character 
drawing. In this last respect it probably sur- 
passes all other of Mr. Jerome’s writings. 

The Canterb Tales. By Percy Mackaye. Fox, Duffield 

& Co., New York, 1904. $2.50 net. 

A modern rendering into prose of the pro- 
logue and ten tales from the Canterbury Tales 
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of Geoffrey Chaucer. The attempt is made to 
present this masterpiece of English literature 
“‘in such form as shall best preserve for a modern 
reader the substance and style of the original.” 
The result of the effort is most gratifying, as 
Mr. Mackaye has performed his task with great 
delicacy, and has been able to make everything 
clear without sacrificing anything of value. 
The volume is beautifully printed on rich, wide- 
margin pages, and contains six strikingly ap- 
ie pictures in colors by Walter Appleton 
Clark 


God’s Good Man. By Marie Corelli. Dodd, Mead & Co., 

New York, 1904. $1.50. 

The author announces this as ‘‘A Simple Love 
Story.”” As a story teller she is excellent, but 
it is to be regretted that she rarely permits the 
reader to forget that she is a teacher and 
engaged in entertaining him with a great lesson 
which will do him good. This latest book is 
possibly freer from the defect than any former 
one, and is by so much the most satisfying. 
Let us not be thought as comparing this really 
helpful novel to the author’s analysis of life— 
‘But life, as we all know, is not made up of 
great events so much as of irritating trifles—poor, 
wretched, apparently insignificant trifles, which, 
nevertheless, do so act upon our destinies some- 
times as to put everything out of gear, and 
make havoc and confusion where there should 
be nothing but peace.’”’ We would, however, 
venture the suggestion that, on purely peda- 
gogical principles, the author who extends a 
story through over five hundred closely written 
pages encourages, on the part of the public— 
including the reviewer—the vicious habit of su- 
perficial reading, thus defeating the purpose 
of her own homilies. 

A Dog’s Tale. By Mark Twain. Illustratedin color. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1904. $1.00. 

Charmingly written, with a deep moral pur- 
pose. It is the ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the 
dog world. 


More Cheerful Americans. By Charles Battell Loomis. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1904. $1.25. 

A delightful group of Americans, just as bright 
and ‘‘Cheerful” as those formerly introduced 
by Mr. Loomis in ‘‘Cheerful Americans.’’ Each 
of the eighteen stories is a gem of good cheer, 
and true to some dominant American trait. To 
these is added a charming satire on ‘‘How to 
Write a Novel for the Masses.” 


By S. R. Crockett. Illustrated by Maurice 


Strong Mac. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1904. 


— 
1.50. 

The lovers of Mr. Crockett’s Scotch tales will 
be particularly pleased with this story of life 
among these “‘pilots of the dry land, these 
dauntless navigators of the red-streaming fur- 
row,” who are equally at home at the plowing- 
match and in the hiding-places of the border 
smuggler. Donald Gracie, ‘‘the Lowran Domi- 
nie,” figures as one of the characters, and his 
daughter Adora is the heroine, in a novel of 
love, loyalty and daring adventure, which is 
decidedly one of the best books of the year. 
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The author’s strong passion for honor and jus- 
tice, and his admiration (seasoned with discerning 
criticism) of the Scotch character, lend to the 
volume more than a passing value. 


Elinor Arden, Royalist. By Mary Constance Du Bois. The 

Century Co., New York. $1.50. 

This is a very readable historical romance of 
the Stuart period of English history. Elinor 
Arden is the daughter of a stanch royalist, 
and niece of as stanch a parliamentarian. Her 
father dies, leaving her a jewel, which is con- 
nected with the family history, and which can- 
not be lost while the holder is loyal to the king. 
She enters the Puritan family of her uncle, be- 
comes exemplary for her goodness, and aids in 
the escape of the young daughter of Charles I, 
losing her jewel in the exhibition of her loyalty. 
In Restoration days she regains it, although 
she has married a Cromwellian officer. It is a 

ood story. The local and contemporary color- 
ing is well managed, and the romance is alto- 
gether above the average of the fiction of this 
kind provided for the young. 


Kibun Daizin. From Shark-boy to Merchant Prince. By 
Genzai Murai. The Century Co., New York. $1.25. 
In addition to the interest attaching to a pic- 

ture of Japanese life in the eighteenth century 
this volume carries with it the attraction that 
it is a specimen of the work of one of the fore- 
most living writers of Japan. Gensai Murai, 
born in 1861, is one of the most popular novel- 
ists of Nippon. In this work, which was trans- 
lated for the ‘‘St. Nicholas Magazine,” he has 
taken for his hero a boy who rose from poverty 
to the position of a merchant prince entirely 
by his own efforts. The story is well told, and 
its pictures of Japanese life are remarkably in- 
teresting. As a book for boys it ought to be 
successful. 


Secret History of La a By Allen Upward. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

We have here fictitious solutions of many of 
the great and mysterious events of recent years 
—the destruction of the ‘‘ Maine,’’ the Dreyfus 
affair, the assassination of King Humbert, 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s celebrated Boer telegram, 
etc. The solver is a detective, who appears to 
be favored with the personal confidence of the 

eat ones of the earth, and moves in circles 
ar beyond the reach of even the famous Sher- 
lock Holmes. The stories are really clever 
and possess such an air of verisimilitude that 
they might easily pass for history itself. They 
appeared some little time ago in ‘‘ Pearson’s Maga- 
zine,’’ but deserve a permanent form, for they 
are good specimens of the modern ‘‘Short Story.” 


Jess & Co. By J. J. Bell. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Mr. Bell has only partly forsaken the realm 
of Wee Macgreegor in his new book. This story 
of a young wife who manages the business affairs 
of her good-hearted but lazy husband is full of 
charm and atmosphere. In a way it is as fine 
as Mr. Bell’s previous work. It has humor and 
interest, and its character drawing is delightful. 
It is more than worth while. 
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Essays and Miscellany 


Elinor Arden, Royalist. Mary Constance Du Bois. With 
ew by W. Benda. Century Co., New York. 


Glimpees, of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and City of St. 
Louis in Colors: A Scenic Panorama of Beauty and Art. 
Laird & Lee, |? 6oc. 

Good of the Wicked, The. Owen Kildare. Baker & Taylor 
Co., New York. 

Guns, Ammunition and Tackle. By A. W. Money and Others. 
With many illustrations. _Macmillan’s, New York. $2.00. 

— E » The. . T. Ives. Broadway Pub. Co., New 


Yor 
_ ‘se Bring ge Boys. S.A. Nicoll. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., or 
Ideals of Science oad “Truth Essays of various authors, 
Edited by the Rev. J. E. Hand. Longmans, Green & Co.. 
New York. $1.60. 
If I Were a Girl Again. Lucy Elliot Keeler. 
Revell Co., New York. $1.00. 
I’m from Missouri. Hugh McHugh. G. W. Dillingham Co., 


Fleming H. 


New York. 75c¢ 

Jim Hickey: A tory of the One-night Stands. Geo. V. 
yo Illustration by sae Barclay. G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co., New York. 75 


Journalism and Literature, ne Other Essays. H. N. Boynton. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25 

Kibun Daizin. Gensai Murai. Translated by Masao 
Yoshida. With a by Geo. Varian. Century Co., 
New York. $1.2 

Little Book of Life “aiter Death, The. From the German of 
ong Theodore Fechner. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

1.00. 

Lost Art of Reading, The. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
T. Y. Crowell & Os New York. 35c. 

Masters of English Literature. Stephen Gwynn. Mac- 
millan’s, New York. $1.10. 

Messages of the Masters. Spiritual Interpretations of Great 
Paintings. Amory H. Bradford. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


New York. 3o0c. 

Nature and Culture. Hamilton Wright Mabie. Dodd, 

Mead & Co., New York. $2.00. 

New Samaria and the Summer of St. Martin. S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D. J. B. Tappincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.25. 

Our Friend the D Maurice Maeterlinck. With ~~ 1 
trations by ah y) Meylan and ~~ eF hid Chas. B. 
Falls. Dodd, Mead & Co.. New York. 

Geo. Watts. Fox, Duffield & a New York. 

5.00. 
Poet’s Corner, The. Max Beerbohm. Dodd, Mead & Co., 


_ %. 2m 
Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals and The School for Scandal 
— by Brander Matthews. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 


Yor 3 
S tories ae ting Arthur and His Knights: As Told in Malory’s 
“*Morte ae ” Fully Sicctented. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


New York. 

Stories of Robin ‘Hood and His Merry Outlaws. J. Walker 
McSpadden. ad illustrated. . Y. Crowell & Co. 
New York, 3 

Soeey of Wireless s Telegraphy, 7 The. A.T. eens Illustrated. 

D. Appleton & York. $1.0 


Richard C. Dende. Howard Wilford 
A Stuer McSpadden. 


Study, of Words, The. 
Bell, New York. 5 

Synopses of Dickens’s nNovels. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 45 

Table, The, and How to Decorate It. Mar Wile Alex- 
anier. Illustrated. D. Agpieten & C.. ew York. $1.25. 

Traffics and Discoveries. — Kipling. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. New York. 

Tragedie of Macbeth, The. Wiifiam Shakespeare. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York, soc. 


Juvenile 


Eight Cousins. Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrated by Harriet 
oosevelt Richards. Little, Brown &Co., Boston. $2.00. 
Fantasma Land. Chas. Raymond Macauley. With IIlustra- 
tions by the author. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
Good Tales. Alphabetically told. Gelett Burgess. Fredk. 
A. Stokes Co., New York. $1.50. 


Granny’s Wonderful Chair. Frances Browne. Withan In 
troduction by Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated by 
Edith Truman. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 

His Majesty’s — Diamond Rock. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
New York. St 20. 

In Search of the Okaki. A Story of Adventure in Central 
{ieee Ernest Glanville. Illustrated by Wm. Rainey, 

R.I. A.C. McClure & Co., Chicago. 

In the Closed ‘Room. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustra- 

tions by Jessie Willcox Smith. McClure’s, New York. 


Lady Spider. In the King’s House. Harriet A. Cheever. 
Illustrated by Diantha W. Thorne. Dana, Estes & Co., 
Boston. soc. 


Little Precious. Gertrude Smith. Illustrated. Harper & 


Bros., New York. $1.30 
Lou. Harriet A. Cheever. Illustrated by Bertha G. David- 
Boston. $1.2 


son. Dana, Estes & Co., 

Lucy and Their Majesties. A Comedy in lax. B. L. Far- 
eon. With Illustrations by Fanny = Cory and Geo. 

arian. Century Co., New York. $1.5 

Mysterious Beacon Light, The. The Adbrertages of Four 
yo in Labrador. eo. Ethelbert Walsh. Illustrated by 

hur E. Becker. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

River-Land, A Story for Children. Robt. W. Chambers. 
Illustrated in color by Eliz. Shippen Green. Harper & 
Bros., New York. $1.50 

Rose in Bloom: A Sequel to * Eight Cousins.” Louisa M. 
Alcott. Illustrated by Harriet ee Richards. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.0 . 

Santa Claus’ Wonderful Candy Circus. Illustrated in color. 
Olive Aye. Laird & Lee, Chicago. soc 

“Sequel” to the Real Diary of a Real Bey. “Henry A. Shute. 

e Everett Press, Boston. 

Story of Little Paul, The. From the ‘“ Dombey and Sons” of 
Charles Dickens. Illustrated by Bertha G. Davidson. 
Dana, Estes & Co., Boston. $1.00. 

Well in the Wood, The. Bert Leston Taylor. With Illustra- 
tions by F. Y. Cory. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 


Poetry 


Harry Graham. Illustrated by F. 


Misrepresentative Men. 
New York. $1.00. 


Strathmann. Fox, Duffield & Co., 

Mixed poets: Rhymes and re. Kenyon Cox. 
Duffield & Co., New Yor 

Songs from the Dramatists. "Edited | by Robt. Bell. With an 
Introduction by Brander Matthews. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 75c. 

Songs of a City. Howard V. Sutherland. Star Press, San 

Stephen . salem 


Francisco. $1.00 

Thelka, and Other Poems. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 3s. 

Through Prairie Meadows: A Little i. of Southwestern 
Rhymes. Carol Elmore. Dem. Co.. Little Rock, Ark. 7 Sc. 

Tragedy of Saul, The: First King of Israel. Lewis A 
Storrs. G. W. Dillingham Co., New York. 7sc. 

Trail to Bayland, The, and Other Poems. With Illustra- 
tions by Will Varotes. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
Closed Book, The: Concerning the Secret of the Borgias. 
sya L. Jucx. Smart Set Publishing Co., New York. 


$1.5 
Contiasions of Marguerite. Opie Read. Rand, McNally & 
Baker 


Co., New York. 
Deacon louentee, Sarah Pratt McLean Greene. 
Illustrated. 


Fox, 


& Taylor Co., New York. $1.25. 
le’s Shadow, The. James Branch oat. 
oubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.5 
Ellwoods, e. Chas. Stuart Welles, M. S: Morgan M. 
Renner, New York. 
Farm of the Dagger, The. Eden Phillpotts. Illustrated 
by F. M. Relyea. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.50. 
"lad *, Guide. H. S. Canfield. With Illustrations by 
D. Blashfield. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


Doubleday, Page & 
Harper’s, New York. 
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Among the December Magazines 








The Diplomatic Corps in Washington Society 


The diplomatic corps, always an important 
factor in the social life of the capital, has become 
more so since the great powers of Europe began 
accrediting ambassadors to our government, in- 
stead of ministers. Indeed, I know of no capital 
in the world where the diplomats are as much 
made of as they are in Washington. Neither in 
London nor in Paris, and certainly not in Vienna, 
does the fact that you are a diplomat open the 
doors of a single private house to you. In no 
first-class London club are its etc extended 
toadiplomat assuch. No self-respecting woman 
in Berlin or St. Petersburg would thrust—thrust, 
that’s the word—her hospitality upon strangers 
for no*other reason, apparently, than that they 
happened to be in the diplomatic service of their 
countries. 

Yet, here we have homes, not many, fortu- 
nately, which fairly yawn to admit within their 
walls any foreigner, provided he be a diplomat. 
It is one of the worst evidences of Washington 
society’s provincialism. 

The truth is, that too many European gov- 
ernments still regard Washington as a sort of 
Botany Bay, and that too many diplomats pre- 
fer going to a comparatively obscure part of 
Europe rather than to Washington. o one 
would pretend to say that the men who repre- 
sent their countries in London, Paris, Vienna, 
or Berlin would ever voluntarily come here. 
The reasons do not concern us. The facts re- 
main to set us thinking. At least, they ought to. 

Our society closes its eyes to many things in 
the family life of diplomats, which it would not 
tolerate for a single moment in the ——- life 
of Americans. The number of diplomatic closets 
containing awkward skeletons is appallingly large 
at all times; it never was as large as it is now. 
Yet it does not seem to impair the standing of 
any diplomat bold enough to open and shut his 
closet at will—From ‘‘The Social Side of Wash- 
ington”’ in ‘‘Ainslee’s”’ for December. 


The Campaign as a School of Politics 


Let us hope the best party won. Let us hope 
we are good people, as people go, and that the 
politician’s estimate of our dispositions and as- 
pirations is justified by our qualities. It is a far 
more vital matter what sort of folk we are and 
what we want, than what particular set of public 
servants are at any time deputized to ascertain 
and carry out our wishes. It is not buncombe 
to say that. That is what, in the long run, our 
officers of Government do. They carry out the 
wishes of the majority. If they don’t, we turn 
them out. Of course, on many public questions 
the people are slow in reaching conclusions. Of 
course the intricate machinery by which their 
convictions are translated into governmental 

olicies is often very sluggish in its operations. 
But when they know what they want eventually 


they get it by putting into office the men who 
will do their vill. ‘ : 

It is by electing presidents that the voters 
learn what national policies they approve, and 
they learn their will in State or local matters by 
electing governors or mayors. A great political 
campaign is the greatest school of all the schools 
our country maintains, and none of us who is at- 
tentive comes out of it exactly as he went in. 
It educates the voters, the speakers, the writers; 
makes them consider and weigh and decide. And 
what an education it must be to the candidates! 
To run for president is like facing the last judg- 
ment. The great book is opened, all the candi- 
date’s misdeeds are revealed—besides many that 
he never did—and his chief consolation must 
that his opponent, too, is mortal man like himself, 
and has made mistakes. Even in the flush of 
success his high resolves for the future must be 
stiffened by his invaluable experience of having 
seen himself for months as his opponents see him. 
—From ‘The Point of View” in the Christmas 
(December) ‘‘Scribner’s.”’ 


Women and Church Finances 


If women desired to draw the sex line in the 
church, as men do in politics, they might hold all 
its offices and control its policy—that is, if they 
had the money to pay the bille—for they com- 
prise two-thirds of the membership. 

What we actually have is a condition some- 
thing like this: First, an organization of men and 
women, officered largely by men, collecting and 
disbursing funds for its own maintenance plus 
benevolent enterprises. Then a_ suborganiza- 
tion, generally known as the ‘‘ Ladies’ Society,” 
composed of practically the same women, who 
enter into all sorts of devices, of varying degrees 
of economic soundness, to capture the nimble 
penny from a one-time unsuspecting public. 

This is the natural outcome of two conditions: 
First, the lack of control, by so many women, of a 
definite income, necessitating the old expedient 
of ‘‘bricks without straw”; and, second, the prev- 
alence of the ambitious woman who is a ‘‘born 
manager,”’ she whose executive ability is of rare 
excellence. When a woman can so finance a 
church ten-cent supper as to clear five cents a 
plate, she deserves a field of action. In many 
cases the only one available is the church dining- 
room. Born under another star, she would have 
unquestionably risen to the position of manager 
in either the Standard Oil Company, or the United 
States Steel corporation—probably both. Her 
genius is evident, but must an entire church be 
whipped into line, and appear to approve a finan- 
cial policy so detrimental to its influence, in order 
to provide scope for the ambitious genius? 

e have no desire to question the devotion of 
the women who, in what must surely have been 
the dark ages, originated this tasteful scheme of 
paying church debts via the stomach; but loyalty 
to the spirit does not necessarily imply present 
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adherence to antiquated and indirect methods. 
Dual boards are inexpedient, entailing duplica- 
tion of energy that should be diversified.—‘*‘Cos- 
mopolitan”’ for December. 


How a Doorkeeper Won from Senator Ingalls 


There are exceptions to all rules, and occa- 
sionally a Senate official, even a doorkeeper, has 
a sufficient sense of humor and sufficient intel- 
ligence to put him on a proper footing with the 
great men. Such a one is Charles S. Draper, 
who has been on the Senate pay-roll in various 
capacities for over forty years. 

On one occasion, several years ago, the Senate 
showed a disposition to vote down a proposition 
to give an extra month’s pay to the employees, 
and Senator Ingalls of Kansas made a charac- 
teristically bitter speech in opposition to the gift. 
The burden of his speech was, ‘‘ There is no prece- 
dent for this, Mr. President; there is no prece- 
dent.’”’ The employees held an indignation meet- 
ing, and Draper was selected to plead with Mr. 
Ingalls to withdraw his batteries. The Senator 
listened to the tale of hardships endured by the 
clerks, doorkeepers, messengers, Jaborers, etc., 
in being compelled to work twelve months out of 
twenty-four without getting thirteen months’ 
pay each year, and then asked abruptly: ‘‘ Draper, 
if you are so dissatisfied with your job, why don’t 
you resign and let some one else get it?’’ The 
doorkeeper looked the Kansas Senator a moment 
in the eye, and then replied with unconscious 
imitation of Mr. Ingalls’s voice and manner in 
debate: ‘‘Why, there is no precedent for this, 
Mr. Senator; there is no precedent.” Ingalls’s 
astonishment gave way to loud laughter, and 
when the extra pay proposition came up again 
for final action he was out of his seat, and it 
passed.—‘‘ Pearson’s’’ for December. 


‘*Ainslee’s”’ for December has a story by Mir- 
iam Michelson, the author of ‘‘In the Bishop’s 
Carriage’ and ‘‘The Madigans,”’ a great piece of 
good fortune for the magazine and its readers. 
Those who have read and enjoyed her two books 
will be still further delighted by ‘‘The Mother of 
the Gracchi,’’ which is an almost perfect bit of 
short fiction. The humor of the story is delicate, 
and there is mingled with it a vein of pathos that 
makes it wonderfully effective. 


How America Looks to the Russian Jew 


In the ‘‘ Yiddish of the East Side,” written by 
a Russian Jewish cap-maker, there is a strange 
pathetic story of a tailor who comes home one 
evening to celebrate a quiet jubilee because, at 
the end of ten years in the garment-making in- 
dustry, he is still alive! 

Ten years was then a long life in an East Side 
tailor-shop. A bronzed, wiry young peasant, 
coming here to the land of freedom and hope 
from the oppressions of Russia, sat down at a 
sewing-machine in a hot, dusty, fetid tenement- 
shop in East Broadway or Clinton street; and 
sometimes he lasted five years, sometimes seven, 
rarely ten. In Russia he might have lived in 
comparative comfort to a green old age; in Amer- 
ica, caught in the wheels of a ‘‘cold, universal, 
laissez-faire,’”’ he was wrung dry, worn out in half 
a dozen years, and flung upon the human scrap 
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heap. He had merely changed oppressions— 
from the political tyranny of Russia to the in- 
dustrial tyranny of America; and while the 
former had robbed him of some of his rights, the 
latter took his life. 

This was the introduction given to hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants coming here with large 
ideas of American freedom; this was the training 
accorded hundreds of thousands of future citi- 
zens, upon whose shoulders was to fall the su- 
preme responsibility of a self-governing com- 
monwealth. 

In grappling with these conditions, the Church 
was never an effective influence; the social settle- 
ment was able to be of assistance only in limited 
localities, though its work, especially in Chicago, 
has been notable, and the school, the greatest 
influence of all, elevated the second generation, 
but left the original immigrant in the slough of 
misery. And the state, until spurred to the 
passage of a modern factory legislation, con- 
cerned itself not at all with these workers until, 
crushed or made desperate by the conditions of 
their life, they became invalid paupers or crimi- 
nals.—Ray Stannard Baker in December ‘‘Mc- 
Clure’s.”’ 


The New Method of Purifying Water 


Man would seem to have at last discovered an 
effective weapon against typhoid fever, Asiatic 
cholera, and similar merciless scourges which in- 
vade our intestinal and digestive organs through 
polluted water. It is yet too soon to declare 
positively that we shall exterminate these dread 
diseases, but we have good reason to believe that 
we shall be able to drive them out of cities and 
towns, and camps and prisons, and wherever 
men are living herded close together. The weap- 
on is not of steel or iron, but copper, the most 
convenient form being the common compound 
of copper and sulphur known as blue vitriol, 
copper sulphate. Every school laboratory con- 
tains some beautiful blue crystals of copper sul- 
phate. Every schoolboy for generations has 
dabbled with these blue crystals, or has watched 
his teacher use them for ordinary class-room ex- 
periments. And yet who would have imagined 
that a pinch of these crystals dissolved in the 
water-tank in the attic, or in the cistern or well, 
would kill any typhoid germs that might be lurk- 
ing there; that its use would insure healthful 
drinking water in a crowded miltary camp; that 
it would exterminate malaria- and yellow-fever- 
carrying mosquitos in stagnant pools and swamps 
by destroying the vegetable organisms.on which 
the mosquito larve feed; that it would, in a few 
hours, make the water of an evil-smelling and 
foul-looking city reservoir, containing billions of 
gallons of water, clean and sweet; and that the 
amount of copper that accomplishes all this is so 
small that while it kills the bacteria in the water 
it does not make the drinking water poisonous 
or injurious to the human system? 

It has been known for a long time that copper 
destroys bacteria, but the metal has not been 
much used heretofore for the purpose, because 
scientists have generally believed that the dose 
required to kill the bacteria must be very concen- 
trated—so concentrated, in fact, that it would 
poison the water. Dr. George T. Moore has 
now announced, with the authority of the United 
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States Government behind him, that he has 
discovered how to get the good effect of copper 
without any dangerous result; that he has a 
way of using copper so diluted that it cannot hurt 
ababy, and yet so active that it will destroy vir- 
ulent cholera and typhoid bacilli in four or five 
hours.—Gilbert H. Grosvenor, in ‘‘Century” for 
December. 


The English Family 


The spectacle is a condition of that old, secure 
society which we have not yet lived long enough 
to have known, and which we very probably 
never shall know. Such civilization as we have 
will continue to be public and impersonal, like 
our politics, and our society in its specific events 
will remain within walls. It could not manifest 
itself outside without being questioned, chal- 
lenged, denied; and upon reflection there might 
appear reasons why it is well so. 

We are quite as domestic as the English, but 
with us the family is of the personal life, while 
with them it is of the general life, so that when 
their domesticity imparts itself to their outdoor 
pleasures, no one feels it strange. One has 
read of something like this without the sense of 
it which constantly penetrates one in London. 
One must come to England, in order to realize 
from countless little occasions, little experiences, 
how entirely English life, public as well as private, 
is an affair of family. We know from our reading 
how a comparatively few families administer, if 
they do not govern, but we have still to learn 
how the other families are apparently content to 
share the form in which authority resides, since 
they cannot share the authority. At the very 
top—lI offer the conjecture towards the solution 
of that mystery which constantly bewilders the 
republican witness, the mystery of loyalty—is 
of course the royal family; and the rash con- 
clusion of the American is that it is revered be- 
cause it is the royal family. But possibly a 
truer interpretation of the fact would be that 
it is dear and sacred to the vaster British public 
because it is the royal family. A bachelor king 
could hardly dominate the English imagination 
like a royal husband and father even if his being 
a husband and father were not one of the impli- 
cations of that tacit Constitution in whose silence 
English power resides. With us, family has less 
and less to do with society, even; but with the 
English it has more and more to do, for the 
royal family is practically without political 
power, and not only may, but almost must, de- 
vote itself to society.—W. D. Howells, in ‘‘ Har- 
per’s” for December. 


An Old Neighborhood in Virginia 


Half the life of the boys was spent on pallets 
made up on the floor, and at seasons of reunion, 
such as Christmas and other festive occasions, 
there was scarcely an available spot from garret 
to cellar which was not utilized. In one family 
of which he knew, the master and mistress always 
retired to the attic at Christmas, so full was the 
house. It was a season so given up to jollity 
that the hiring contracts of servants ran from 
New Year only to the ‘‘Christmas holidays.” 
Its joys and its sanctities have survived all the 
manifold chances and changes of our times, and 
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every one still knows that ‘‘Christmas comes but 
once a year.”’ 

That this hospitality was not always appre- 
ciated by the guest is illustrated by a story which 
the writer used to hear in his youth of one who 
after a visit asked the loan of a good horse to 
carry him on to his next stopping place, a town 
which lay at a considerable distance. The host 
accordingly lent him his horse and sent along a 
negro boy to bring the horse back. As, how- 
ever, after some days the boy did not return, 
someone was sent to hunt him up. The mes- 
senger finding him demanded to know why he had 
not returned with the horse. He had not re- 
turned, he said, ‘‘’cause dat gent’man done sell 
de horse.”’ 

““Well, why didn’t you return and say so?” 
demanded the messenger. 


“Hi! He done sell me, too,’’ said the boy.— 
Thomas Nelson Page in ‘Metropolitan’ for 
December. 


The Regular and the Savage 


The fear of Wok Woks, a sort of ghost gorilla 
that devours Moros in the dark, has prevented 
night attacks in Jolo. But in Mindanao the 
long-haired lake people love the night best of 
all. A camp will scarcely be formed at twilight 
before out in the thicket is the bang of a Rem- 
ington and the sound of a shrill, wild yell. In 
answer a half-dozen Krags bark sharply. From 
then on the duel continues, Krags and Reming- 
tons snarling at each other across the under- 
brush until long after the blue smoke of the 
camp-fires next morning has cheered the hearts 
of the tired watchers with the promise of relief. 

Outpost duty for the sentinels is a serious busi- 
ness. The lake Moros go through the grass 
silently, swiftly, like rats. They have crept 
into the midst of armed camps and stolen rifles 
from beside their sleeping owners. It is not so 
many weeks since an outpost of five men at Ma- 
rahui was jumped and cut to pieces beyond the 
camp. A faint rustling at a man’s elbow may 
be a wild pig or it may be a breeze. But again 
it may be a black terror that in another second 
has launched itself upon him, outlined against 
the sky with a war-knife shivering above in the 
starlight. 

A people who lie among the heaps of dead after 
a fight and spring to their feet to murder you as 
you pass to look for their wounded, who cut you 
down in the back from the grass after you have 
gone by, who give their first warning on an out- 
post by ripping up your stomach with a yard of 
cold steel—that is the race with which the Regu- 
lar is now contending. 

In spite of the crude style of warfare employed, 
the losses are considerable, because one and one 
make two, and two and two make four, and 
twenty-five times four makes a hundred. As 
in the old Indian wars, there is no glory in the 
business. We are too much occupied at home 
to think of the sunny islands where the flag is 
staying exceedingly put. Yet on the whole it 
seems that the Nation boasts of many things 
less worthy than these men in soiled khaki and 
torn flannels, who hike all day through the 
scorching sun and the stinking swamps, and sit 
at night, gaunt against the line of the hills, their 
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Krags across their knees, playing their ears and 
eyes and their steady brown hands against death. 
—December ‘‘Lippincott’s.”’ 


A Physician in the Arctic 


Since 1889 it has been my fortune to live among 
deep-sea fishermen, both on this and the other 
side of the Atlantic. Splendid material they 
are, none better. Their simple, hard lives and 
their constant business on great waters develops 
all that is good and virile in them, and indeed, 
who ever knew a mean deep sea-man? Their 
self-reliance and simple courage are sermons 
needing no words. Their many deeds of self- 
sacrificing bravery are still done where there can 
be no doubt about the motive, for they neither 
expect nor receive reward in gold and silver, or 
in the praise of men. 

The constant perils and great hardships of 
their lives and the lives of the fisher folk along 
the coast are brought home to us every year by 
new tales of suffering and bravery. The experi- 
ence of one fisherman we knew is typical of what 
happens only too frequently in that country. 
This man, wishing to go South for the winter, 
started in his small fishing boat, with his wife, 
four children, a servant girl and his fishing part- 
ner. Scarcely had they left when a furious gale 
of wind sprang up. The mainsail and jib, with 
the mast, were all blown over the side, and the 
boat was driven before the wind. Three days 
and three nights they drove off into the Atlantic. 
On the third day the wind veered, and they were 
able to put up a small foresail they had saved 
and drag in the direction of the land. Two more 
terrible days, and at last, when the boat was 
quite unmanageable, they found the land close 
under their lee. Their condition was seen just 
before they drove ashore and a rescue attempted, 
but too late to save their boat. All their lives, 
however, were saved by the indomitable perse- 
verance of the half dozen settlers. Instead of 
being south of where they left, they were a hun- 
dred and fifty miles north, and indeed were in 
Labrador. There was no chance to leave so 
late in the season, and there they had to stay till 
the following summer fed by the kindness of 
their poor neighbors a> | dead to all their friends 
for at least six months. A similar accident to 
one of our English fishing vessels Jeft the crew of 
ten men on the south coast of Iceland all one 
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winter. When they came back in the following 
spring by the first possible boat, not only had the 
insurance on all their lives been paid and mostly 
spent, but one man’s wife had married again.— 
Dr. Wilfred Grenfell in ‘‘Leslie’s” for December. 


Russell, the West’s Cowboy Artist 


The virile life of the Great West has had no 
lack of interpreters. But it is only once in a 
while that the genius arrives on the scene— 
the man who is capable of putting down the 
‘real thing.’””’ When he arrives, the West takes 
off its hat to him. Of late years the West 
has been doffing its sombrero to a painter 
who has generally limited his subjects to cow- 
boys and Indians, for the reason that cowboys 
and Indians he knows best, having lived with 
both. C. M. Russell is the artist’s name, and 
his studio, instead of being pitched among the 
sky-scrapers of New York, has been modestly 
sidetracked at the little town of Great Falls, 
Montana. The town of Great Falls is busy, and 
prosperity has set its seal there—but as for 
art, nobody ever thought of it in connection 
with Great Falls until ‘‘Charley” Russell struck 
town and began to paint and draw. It was 
in 1892 that Russell, to use his own expression, 
“quit the range,’’ and took to the serious work 
of art, and in that span of years the cowboy, 
in spite of lack of academic instruction, has 
made a name for himself as one of the best and 
most faithful delineators of Western scenes. 

It is only because he loves the West and its 
life that Russell did not long ago turn to the cen- 
ters where art is supposed to flourish best. In- 
deed, it is recorded that one time the cowboy 
determined to attend art school and get the 
technical training which some folk said all art- 
ists required. Some say that he remained one 
day in school—some say less. But at any rate 
he was soon back in Great Falls, Montana, 
where he could fling a saddle across the back of 
his faithful pony and get the good, crisp air of 
the plains when the voice of the range called him 
away from the canvas and the easel. <A genuine 
cowboy like Russel] is not going to get far away 
from the creak of saddle leather, and conse- 
quently it is likely that the ateliers of Paris will 
beckon in vain for this Western genius who, like 
Walther in ‘‘De Meistersinger,” is ‘‘by nature 
taught.’”’-—‘‘Outing” for December. 
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Where Cotton is King ........ Four Track News 
Sociologic and Economic 

Increase of Lawlessness in the United States, The 


RES ee en ee RE Pe ee McClure’s 
Inside View of Philippine Life, An. World’s Wk. 
Passing of the Chinese, The....... World’s Work 
Passing of the Home in Great American Cities, 

Ere ere ee Cosmopolitan 
Servant Folk of India, The........... National 
Social Side of Washington, The........ Ainslee’s 


Warfare of Humanity, The... .Atlantic Monthly 


Travel, Sport and Out-of-Doors 
American Rhineland.......... Four Track News 


Boy’s-eye View of the Circus, A... .Metropolitan 
= of the Wild Red Deer on Exmoor orest, 

Pe iar aul ad ania miata s-o aceite Cosmopolitan 
Feeding the Birds in Winter. .Woman’s H. Com. 
Flamingo City, A........cceeeeseeeees Century 
Fox-Hunting in America............... Outing 
Gypsy of England, The............ .Outing 
International Athletics... _.Pearson’s 


In the Bungalow with Charles Warren Stoddard 

AE EE eR an tee ee re National 
Lady of the Wilderness, The............ Outing 
Men and Women of the Outdoor World. Outing 


Northward with the Shore-Bird Host ....Outing 
Outdoor Japanese, The. ...... <2... Outing 
Papoose Cradles for Outdoor Babies ..... Outing 
Some New Winter Camps............... Outing 
Unfortunate Birds of the Night, The ... Harper’s 


Veteran Skater’s Gossip, A....Atlantic Monthly 
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Open *¥ #@ Questions 








1092. Information is wanted concerning a 
poem called ‘‘ Rest,’’ ‘‘Requiescam,” or ‘‘ In the 
Hospital,’ beginning: 

‘*T lay me down to sleep, 
With little care,”’ 
and containing six stanzas, the best known being: 


“My half day’s work is done, 

And this is all my part, 

I give a patient God 

My patient heart.” 
It is credited to Mary Woolsey Howland, Mrs. 
Robert G. Howland, and is also said to have been 
found under a soldier’s pillow in the hospital at 
Port Royal. Can you tell me anything of the 
author or of the circumstances and place where it 
was written or published? 

Lucy Forney BItTINGER, Sewickley, Pa. 


[The poem is included by Rossiter Johnson 
in his volume of ‘‘ Famous Single and Fugi- 
tive Poems,’’ Henry Holt & Co., 1880, and 
is accredited to Mrs. Robert S. Howland, 
under the title ‘‘In the Hospital.” A note 
makes the statement that it was long be- 
lieved that it was found under a soldier’s 
pillow at Port Royal, S. C. The poem is 
given below. 


I lay me down to sleep 
With little thought or care 
Whether my waking find 
Me here or there. 


A bowing, burdened head, 
That only asks to rest, 
Unquestioning, upon 
A loving breast. 


My good right hand forgets 
Its cunning now; 

To march the weary march 
I know not how. 


I am not eager, bold, 

Nor strong—all that is past; 
I am ready not to do 

At last, at last. 


My half-day’s work is done, 
And this is all my part— 
I give a patient God 
My patient heart. 


And grasp his banner still, 
Though all the blue be dim; 

These stripes as well as stars 
Lead up to Him.] 

1093. A literary society in this city has given 
one of its members the subject, ‘‘The Magazine 
Illustrators of To-day.” I wish you would give 
me some idea as to where I can find a work in 
this line. Jor C. Russet, Breckinridge, Mo. 

[Magazine articles on the subject of con- 
temporary illustrators, American illustrators 
and illustration in the last century give the 
most accessible data: ‘‘The Art Journal,” 
vol. 50, pp. 268 and 303; ‘‘ The Critic,” vol. 
37, PP. 43, 131; ‘“Chautauquan,” vol. 13, p. 
597, and ‘‘The Bookman,” vol. 10, p. 548; 
II, pp. 49, 334; and earlier numbers by A. 
Hoeber in ‘“‘A Century of Illustration.” 
Harper Bros. publish a work on painting, by 
Henry James, Jr., which treats of illustra- 
tions in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine” (‘‘ Picture 
and Text”); and English illustrators are de- 
scribed by Buxton in ‘‘ English and American 
Painters,’”’ 1885,and by Rose E. D. Sketchley, 
‘“‘English Book Illustration of To-day,” 
1903. ‘The Life of W. T. Smedley”’ should 
also be consulted.] 

1094. Can you tell me where I can find any 
information on Irish influence in America? 

Mrs. B. H. Cott, Spencerville, O. 


[The Irish have had a large influence in 
America, and the subject has been treated 
in many works of general character. Maga- 
zine articles treat special topics like the 
Irish brigade in the Rebellion (‘‘ United Ser- 
vice Magazine’’), the Irish vote in the United 
States (‘‘ North American,” vol. 147, p. 185, 
Irish in America (‘‘Chautauquan,” vol. 8, p, 
31), power in American cities (‘‘ Living Age,’. 
vol. 171, p. 382), and the ‘‘ American Catholic 
Quarterly”’ has an article in vol. 9, p. 35. 
“‘The Journal of the American Irish Histo- 
rical Society, Boston, will give much on this 
subject. ‘‘The Scotch-Irish,” C. A. Hanna, 
published by Putnam in 1902, and A. L. 
Perry’s ‘‘Scotch Irish in New England,” 
published by Cushing & Co., Boston, should 
be consulted. ] 
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opener. 


by a method of its own. 


PORES 


WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your mouth and 
neglect your pores, the myriad mouths of your skin? The 
pores are the safety valves of the body. 
in perfect order by constant and intelligent bathing, a 
very general source of danger from disease is avoided. 
HAND SAPOLIO is unequaled as a gentle, efficacious pore- 
It does not gloss them over, or chemically dis- 
solve their health-giving oils, yet clears them thoroughly, 


If they be kept 





much thanks.”’ 





AFTER A REFRESHING BATH with HAND SAPOLIO, 
every one of the 2,381,248 healthily-opened pores of 
your skin will shout as through atrumpet, ‘‘For this relief, 
Five minutes with HAND SAPOLIO equals 
hours of so-called Health Exercises. 


Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 


Its cost a trifle. 
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yields satis- 
faction by the 
handful. Christmas 
giving should be gen- 
uine, so pass the imitation 
and choose Waterman's Ideal, 
—ideal indeed in every respect. 
If it isn’t an “Ideal” it isn’t a 
Waterman. Best dealers have full stocks. ‘Y 
Exchangeable always. Send for illustrated 
catalogue of our gift pens, and ink filler. 


| L. E. Waterman Co., 
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Its creamy, curative lather heals the skin exposed 
to wind and weather ; 


the winter friend 


of good complexions. Purifies—relaxes—softens; gives to the skin 
the pink and smoothness or perfect health. To prevent roughness 
and chapping, careful people use it, solely, as the skin soap. 
Twenty-five cents a cake. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream—softens, heals, refreshes. 
Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send 10 cts. in stamps for 
handsome brochure, 82 pages, 9x12 inches, containing large 

| photographic portraits of leading actresses and actors. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Grand Prize 


was awarded by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to 


bbe 


Cut Glass 


which has always received the highest 
award wherever exhibited. 


Appropriate Christmas Gifts 


Libbey Glass offers a great variety of exquisite and useful designs in 
bowls, compotes, nappies, candlesticks, decanters, vases, flower 
centers, cologne bottles, cigar jars, punch bowls, punch cups, etc. 


Look for Libbey engraved on 
this mark o- gw every piece. 
Ask your leading dealer to show you his display of 


Libbey, Book, “American Beauty” sent on request. 
The Libbey Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 











HENRY JAMES The Golden Bowl 


Sue Ve eae This international story is a thoroughly dramatic work. It will make 
a distinctively popular appeal, and is sure to attract the wider audience 
as well as the elect whom Mr. James always interests more than any 
other living writer. 


H.G. WELLS The Food of the Gods 

Ime, $1.50 find How It Came to Earth 
‘‘He shows himself in his true character as a profound and even pas- 
sionate idealist. It is this that gives ‘The Food of the Gods’ its sig- 
nificance and value, exalting it into an amazing allegory of extraordinary 
interest.”-— London Daily Mail. 


NELSON LLOYD The Soldier of the Valley 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost 


$1.50 ‘Tt would be difficult to find anywhere in vecent fiction a novel that is 
so vivid and so graphic a picture of life. It is vital and vigorous, a 
human picture.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 
W. W. JACOBS . 
Hunoreutr tetra Dialstone Lane 
$1.50 Will take its place immediately among the most striking examples of 
the inimitable humor of the author of ‘‘At Sunwich Port.’”? Every 


page shows some new and subtle development of action and character. 


HILAIRE BELLOC EF. manuel Burden, Merchant 


Illustrated by ‘*A notable book.” —Atheneum. 

G. K. Chesterton ‘Asa satirical document and perhaps also as a work of art, it will fill 

$1.50 the place that no satire has been able to fill since Thackeray’s invalu- 
able ‘ Book of Snobs.’ ’’ — Speaker. 


PAUL BOURGET A Divorce 


eeneeeaund A brilliant exposition of the drama of the soul produced by the new 
conditions which, in France, permit legal divorce in a society which 
religiously is thoroughly and inveterately hostile to the idea of it. 


RICHARD The Bar Sinister 


HARDING DAVIS This exquisite story, universally declared to be one of the most effective 
Illustrated in colors, $1.00 and delightful dog stories ever written, appears now in a cheaper edi- 
tion, but with all of Mr. Ashe’s color drawings. 


THOMAS Bred in the Bone 
NELSON PAGE ‘« A book to be thoroughly enjoyed.” — Literary World. 


Illustrated, $1.50 ‘“‘In Mr. Page’s best vein.” — Washington Star. 


F. HOPKINSON Colonel Carter’s Christmas 


SMITH ‘* Altogether the best character ever created by Mr. Smith.” —/Provi- 

Color Illustrations, $1.50 dence Journal. 
‘* Rare in its inception and delicious in its execution.””— Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

EDITH WHARTON The Descent of Man 

same, S00 ‘« Her imaginative talent is absolutely at her disposal, a force which 
she can control perfectly and exploit to its fullest.” —Academy. 


JAMES B. The Seiners 
CONNOLLY Salt air blows through it.”— Outlook. 


Illustrated, $1.50 ‘‘This is Mr. Connolly’s first long story, and it carries the sails 
easily.”"—Collier’s Weekly. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons New York 
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THE CENTURY C0O.’S 
LATEST BOOKS 























HE CENTURY CO. is issuing a 
number of interesting and important 
books during the present season. 
All of them may now be found in 
the stores. Before speaking of the 
new ones we would call attention to 
the recently published novels, now 

being widely read: The Rose of Old St. Louis, 

which has reached its fifth large printing; Four 

Roads to Paradise, Mrs. Goodwin’s epigrammatic 

and brilliant novel, now in its fifth printing; Tillie: 

A Mennonite Maid, the sixth edition of which is 

already out; and Mrs. Caroline Abbot Stanley’s well- 

told story of the Civil War, Order No. Il. 

The fiction which The Century Co. is now issuing 
includes André Castaigne’s novel of Parisian art life, 
Fata Morgana, which has been illustrated con amore 
by this popular artist; The Madigans, by Miriam 
Michelson, author of ‘‘In the Bishop’s Carriage,”’ — 
the clever story of a fun-loving Nevada family of girls; 
Ellen and Mr. Man, 2 new novel by Gouverneur 
Morris, author of ‘‘ Aladdin O’Brien,”’ etc., a small 
part of which has appeared in 7he Century; The 
River’s Children, 2 new novel, an idyl of the Mis- 
sissippi River, by one of the most popular writers of 
the day, Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart; Paths of 
Judgement, a dramatic and clever story by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, author of ‘‘The Rescue,” etc. ; 
The Staying Guest, by Carolyn Wells, the story of 
a quaint and startling but very lovable little girl; The 
Gray World, a most unusual story of Earth and of 
the Unseen, by Evelyn Underhill. A new illustrated 
edition of Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s very popular 
Sonny has just been published. 

A book which may hardly be classified as fiction, 
and yet is not history, is Dr. Weir Mitchell’s The 
Youth of Washington: Told in the Form of an 
Autobiography, which has just appeared. Parts 
of the book are in Washington’s own language, but 
the ablest critics have been misled in the attempt to 
say which is Dr. Mitchell’s and which Washington’s. 

The Century Co.’s more serious books are as follows: 
Italian Villas and Their Gardens, Mrs. Edith 
Whartcn’s descriptive chapters on the most famous 
Italian villas, beautifully illustrated by Maxfield Parrish 
in color and in black and white,— recognized as the 
leading art book of the year; Presidential Problems, 
by ex-President Grover Cleveland, which will at once 
command attention; ThacKeray’s Letters to an 
American Family, issued in most tempting form; 
The Principles of Economics, a summary of 





the latest contributions to economic study, by Pro- 
fessor Frank A. Fetter, of Cornell; The American 
Constitutional System, explaining the character of 
the American State and its subdivisions, by Professor 
W. W. Willoughby, of Johns Hopkins; City Gov- 
ernment in the United States, by Professor Frank 
J. Goodnow, of Columbia; Party Organization, by 
Professor Jesse Macy, of Iowa College; The Art 
Crafts for Beginners, a suggestive book by Frank 
G. Sanford, who is in charge of the Arts and Crafts 
Department at Chautauqua, describing woodworking, 
bookbinding, basketry, and many similar occupations ; 
Modern Methods of Book Composition, the 
fourth practical hand-book issued by the master 
printer, Theodore L. De Vinne; A Transplanted 
Nursery, the record of a summer’s sojourn in Brit- 
tany by a mother with her three small boys. Poems 
and Verses, by Mary Mapes Dodge, a collection rep- 
resenting her choicest and ripest work, and The 
Awakening of Japan, by Mr. Okakura-Kakuzo. 

The little Thumb-Nail books which The Century 
Co. has issued from year to year are always in demand: 
this season, As You Like It, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Washington Irving’s An Old English Christ- 
mas have been added to the series. 

Of the new books for boys and girls on The Century 
Co.’s list The Brownies in the Philippines, by 
Palmer Cox, will at once find a large waiting audience. 
Other books for young folks are as follows: Kibun 
Daizin; or, From Shark-Boy to Merchant 
Prince, a story of a Japanese boy written by a popular 
Japanese author; Lucy and Their Majesties: A 
Comedy in Wax, a jolly book by B. L. Ferjeon, 
most of its characters being wax celebrities at Madame 
Tussaud’s; Elinor Arden, Royalist, Mary Con- 
stance Du Bois’s story of seventeenth-century young 
life; Baby Elton, Quarter-BacH, a story of a 
young athlete by Leslie W. Quirk. There are several 
lives of Captain John Smith, but there is nothing more 
entertaining for young people and more true to facts 
than Tudor Jenks’s Captain John Smith; a prac- 
tical book for young gardeners, Mary’s Garden and 
How it Grew, is a treatise on making a flower garden, 
told in the form of a story. The Bound Volumes 
of St. Nicholas and a new issue of Marjorie and 
Her Papa will be welcome. 

An attractive catalogue issued by The Century Co. 
containing illustrations from many of these books and 
fuller particulars will be sent to any reader of this page. 

Address THE CENTURY CO., 


Union Square, New York. 
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The Season’s Gift Books 














ITALIAN VILLAS 


AND THEIR 


THE TEXT BY 


EDITH WHARTON 


A sumptuous volume containing full 
and vivid descriptions of all the more 


notable Italian villas. 


The text printed in red and black on pure rag paper. 


SI aa | 





ITALIAN VILLAS 
THEIR GARDENS 


EDITH WHARTON 
WITH PICTVRES BY 
XFIELD PARRISH 


Richly bound. 


GARDENS 


THE PICTURES BY 


MAXFIELD PARRISH 


Of the illustrations, fifty in number, 
most of them are reproduced in the origi- 
nal oil-colors. 


$6.00 net, postage 27 cents. 











THE 

YOUTH 

OF 
WASHINGTON 


Told in the Form of an 
Autobiography. 


By S. WEIR MITCHELL 


SONNY: 
A Chnistmas Guest 


By RUTH McENERY STUART 


New Illustrated Edition. 


With fourteen pictures and initials by 
Fanny Y. Cory. 


‘Those who read it once will be 
most sure to reckon it among their 
literary treasures.’’—Boston Beacon. 


THE 
THUMB- 
NAILS 


Delightful little books in full 
leather bindings selling at 
$1.00 each. 


‘The new issues are: 


Shakspere : 


























Author of “‘ Hugh Wynne,”’ etc. Price $7.25. “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
‘*The most “AS YOU 
unique piece of , LIKE IT.” 
literary ne he Ruth McEnery Stuart’s Latest Book Wasitninen 
the century.” 9 Irving: 
Dieta THE RIVER’S CHILDREN “AN OLD 
Ledger. An Idyl of the Mississippi River. ENGLISH 
CHRIST- 
Price $1.5¢. Illustrated by Harry C. Edwards. Price $1.00. MAS.” 




















POEMS AND VERSES 


By MARY MAPES DODGE 


A TRANSPLANTED 
NURSERY By MARTHA KEAN 


A book for mothers and for all who are in- 
terested in foreign travel. 


Richly illustrated. $1.20 net, postage 11 cents. 


Containing Mrs. Dodge’s latest poems with 
most of her old favorites—her choicest and ripest 


work, 
$1.20 net, postage 8 cents. 














A Book that will be Prized by every Lover of Thackeray. 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FAMILY 


The most charming and characteristic of all of Thackeray’s letters, with an introduction by Lucy 
W. BAXTER, and with many reproductions of manuscripts and original drawings by Thackeray. 


Issued in beautiful form and exquisitely bound. $1.50 net, postage 10 cents. 











READERS of this page are invited to send for The Century Co.’s new illustrated catalogue, contain- 
ing more complete descriptions of these and other books, and a classified list of books for young 
people, telling to what age each book is adapted and whether it is for a boy or a girl. 


THE CENTURY CO. : : UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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CHRISTMAS TIDES 


By Dr. THEODORE L. CUYLER 


OLD LOVE 
STORIES RETOLD 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Both of chese volumes are characterized by exceptional beauty of manufacture and great charm of 


text. They make almost ideal gift books. 


Each book, net, $1.50. 


(Postage, 10 cts.) 


THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 


A companion to “ How to Judge Architecture” and “ Pictorial Composition.” 


Over 80 illustrations. 


DEACON LYSANDER. 


Author of ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks.” $1.25. 


Ghe BAHER @ TAYLOR CO., 


Net, 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS EDITION OF ‘‘SCULPTURE.” 


$1.50. (Postage, 14 cts.) 


NET, $3.00. (POSTAGE, 24 CTS.) 


By SARAH P. McLEAN GREENE. 


A story full of simple charm and pleasant humor. 


33 E. 17th St.. NEW YORK 





Christmas Gift Books 





The White Shield 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 
Author of ‘‘A Lily of France,” etc. Illustrated. 


Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.12 


Mrs. Mason has based her story on the legend of 
Thekla, reputed to have been the first Christian martyr. 
The sceneis laid in Phrygia, a province of Asia Minor, and 
principally in the cities of Iconium and Antioch. The 
period is about A. D. 50. 





Ginning His “TH” 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
Author of ‘‘The Ward Hill Books.’ Illustrated. 


Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


Dr. Tomlinson gives usa picture of the student ex- 
periences ot: the freshman year in college. We are 
thrust right into the student body, see the clash of fresh- 
man and sophomore, and get an excellent idea of college 
life both in the classroom and campus. 





A SIXTEENTH CENTURY ROMANCE 


A “Lily of France 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 


Edition de Luxe. 


Price, $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.70. 


Regular Edition, $1.10 net. 


Finely bound and containing 15 beautiful photogravures. 


Postpaid, $1.25. 





20 Chestnut Street 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY **oyinapeLPHia 
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The True Henry Clay 


Is the most recent addition to the ‘‘True Biographies’ 


By JOSEPH M. ROGERS 


’ which have won popularity by their 


renege gi of great Americans in an intimate and yet dignified manner. Mr. Rogers was 
orn and reared in the Clay country, and had access to Clay’s personal papers in the 
possession of Clay’s family and friends. 


With 24 illustrations, most of them from photographs made especially for the work. 


Cloth, $2.00, net. 


Half morocco, $5.00, net. 


Postage, 14 cents extra. 





Love’s Labour’s Lost 28y Horacz HowaARD FURNESS 


The Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays 


The new volume in this most scholarly of all editions. 


Large 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top, $4.00, net. 


Half morocco. Gilt top, $5.00, net. Postage extra 





Modern Industrial 
Progress 
By C. H. COCHRANE 


Covers the whole field of indus- 
trial progress. 


Over 400 illustrations. 12mo. 
Decorated cloth, $3.00, net. Post- 
age extra 





Business 
By 
L. de V. MATTHEWMAN 


A book of epigrams, by the au- 
thor of ‘‘Crankisms.” Fifty full- 
page drawings and many smaller 
sketches by Tom Fleming. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated 
cloth, $1.00, net. Postpaid, $1.07. 





Baccarat 
By FRANK DANBY 
Author of “Pigs in Clover” 


The story ofa young French- 
woman. 


With illustrations in color, $1.50. 





The Challoners 


By E. F. BENSON 
Author of “ Dodo” 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Izmo. 








Kitty of the 


Roses 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


With dlustrations in color and 
tin: by 
Frederic J. von Rapp 


Decorations on every page 


A gift book 


A Dictionary 
of the Drama 


By 
W. DAVENPORT ADAMS 


A guide to the plays, playwrights, 
lavers, and play-houses of the 
nited Kingdom and America, 

from the earliest times to the 

present. 

To be complete in two 8vo volumes 

of over 600 pages each. Vol. I. 

mow ready. $3.00, net, per vol. 





Ivan the Terrible 
By K. WALISZEWSKI 


The history of the great Founder 
of the Russian Power. 

Translated from the French by 
Lady Mary Loyd. 8vo. Cloth. 
$3.50, net. 





Olive Latham 


By E. L. VOYNICH 


Author of “Jack Raymond” 
and “ The Gadfly” 


A story of Russia. $1.50. 





Portrait Cover in box, $2.00. 





Morganatic 
By MAX NORDAU 
Author of “‘ Degeneration” 
Cloth, $1.50. 








L Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Philadel phia 
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Sn 
BOOKS OF VALUE 


By N. HUDSON MOORE 
For lovers and owne rs of lace. The lace of each country is cousidered separately, and each variety is described. 
The finest laces are shown in 70 engravings, in duotint, of specimen pieces and of portraits by masters of the 
different periods. Under each portrait is given the variety of lace it illustrates. The illustrations make the book 
a veritable work of art. With ornamental border, initials, etc. 
4to, beautifully decorated and printed, cloth, richly ornamented, net $5.00, postpaid $5.30. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ECONOMY IN NUTRITION 
By Professor RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, 
Sheffield Scientific School 


A wonderful revelation of the real dietary needs of man. 

A concise account of the scientific experiments carried on at New Haven in a study of the food requirements 
necessary to meet the true physiological needs of the body under different conditions ‘of life and activity. 

A notable feature of the book is 16 halj-tone illustrations showing athletes and soldiers who were the subjects of 
these experiments and should, according to ordinary theories, have been half starved. 

Primarily a scientific treatise, it is full of valuable suggestions and information for the lay reader. 

8vo, cloth, net $3.00, postpaid $3.25. 


HOW TO HNOW THE STARRY HEAVENS 
By EDWARD IRVING 


An invitation to the Study of Suns and Worlds. 
The best written, most accurate, and best illustrated popular work on astronomy. 
Illustrated by colored plates and about Ioo star and lunar charts, drawings, sketches, diagrams, and photographic 


reproductions in black and white. 
Large 12mo, cloth, net $2.00, postpaid $2.20. 


By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 
The first intelligent attempt at a human understanding of the question of European immigration to America. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brandenburg crossed the ocean twice in the steerage. What they saw is told in a simple, direct 
manner. Numerous incidents, entertaining stories, and many illustrations from remarkable photographs illuminate 


the swiftly moving narrative. | 
8vo, cloth, net $1.60, postpaid $1.75 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 
senna pci 


SA MAN THA Ze 
rus HY X POSITITION 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
(MARIETTA HOLLEY) 




















corded to this, her latest, and in some respects her best production. It is full of the 
same deft mixture of wit and pathos, eloquence and practical common sense, 
which has given her an enviable place among the writers of to-day. 
Samantha describes, with her customary fidelity and eloquence, the wonders and 
glories of the great Exposition. She and Josiah meet many prominent people, and have 
numberless mirth-provoking adventures. 


’ ‘HE warm welcome given to Miss Holley’s books the world over will surely be ac- 


Of the Author, an eminent critic said: Modern fiction has not furnished a more thoroughly indi- 
vidual character than Josiah Allen’s wife. She will be remembered, honored, laughed and cried 
over when the purely ‘artistic’ novelist and his heroine have passed into oblivion. She is a woman, 
wit, philanthropist and statesman all in one.’ 


A large, handsome volume, profusely illustrated by Charles Grunwald, 
and beautifully bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. Place your order with your Bookseller now. 
G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, New York. 
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Little, Brown @ Co.’s New Books 








“Anything more humorous than the Susan Clegg stories would be hard to find. Susan 
Clegg is an original creation,” says JEANNETTE L. GILDER, Editor of “The Critic,” of 


SUSAN CLEGG 


AND HER FRIEND MRS. LATHROP 
By ANNE Wirner, author of ‘‘A Woman’s Will.” 
“Anne Warner has given us the rare delight of a book that is extremely funny,” 
says the Philadelphia Ledger. 
With frontispiece. 227 pages. i2mo. $1.00, postpaid 
Fourth Edition of Miss Waller’s Strong, Helpful, New England Story 


THE WOOD CARVER OF *LYMPUS 


“‘A story of unusual delicacy, feeling, and optimism—an inspiring work for the discouraged,” says 
the Booklover’s Magazine of this unusual] work of fiction. 
By M. E. WALLER,’ author of ‘“‘A Daughter of the Rich.’”’ grr pages. $1.50. 








THE PRINCESS THORA PAINTED SHADOWS 
A fanciful tale of Modern Arctic Exploration, by Harris Bur- A book of finely imagined stories by Richarp LE GALLIENNE, 
LAND, author of “ Dacobra.” Illustrated, 360 pages. author of “The Quest of the Golden Girl,” etc. 337 
I2mo, $1.50 pages. 12mo, $1.50 
THE WOLVERINE SWEET PEGGY 
A stirring romance of Early Michigan, by AtBert L. Law- Astory with a heroine who has a genuine love for song, by L-INNIE 
RENCE. Illustrated. 341 pages. I2mo, $1.50 SARAH Harris. Tllustrated. 280 pages. 1I2mo0, $1.50 


MAUD HOWE’S ‘ROMA BEATA” 


Frank and unconventional, amusing and instructive Letters from the Eternal 
City, by a keen observer. Illustrated from drawings by John Elliott and from 
photographs. 362 pages. 8vo. Gilt top, in box, $2.50 net; Postpaid, $2.70 


THE YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS 


An unbiased book of literary criticism and a trustworthy guide to the work of our 
later poets. By Jessie B. RITTENHOUSE With 14 portraits. 12mo. Gilt 
top, $1.50 net; Postpaid, $1.65 


THE OLD MASTERS AND THEIR 
PICTURES 
New illustrated edition of SARAH TyTLER’S book for all art lovers, with 20 full-page reproductions of 
the masterpieces of famous painters. 12mo, in box, $2.00 
Two of the Best New Books for Girls 


NATHALIE’S SISTER IRMA AND NAP 
The last of the favorite “‘ Teddy” series, by ANNA CHAPIN A story of home and school life for younger girls, by HELEN 
Ray. Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 12mo, $1.50 Leau REED. Illustrated. I2mo, $1.25 


Two of the Best New Books for Boys 
THE STORY OF ROLF 4W0 THE VIKING’S BOW THE BOY CAPTIVE OF OLD DEERFIELD 


A tale of Iceland and its heroic age, by ALLEN FRENCH, author A new Colonial story, by Mary P. Wetts Smiru, author of 
of “* The Junior Cup,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 “The Young Puritan Series,’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 


Three Handsomely Illustrated Books for Children 
IN THE MIZ THE NURSERY FIRE 


Seven fanciful and humorous stories, by Grace E. Warp. Dainty short stories about children, by Rosatinp RicHARDSs, 
Superbly illustrated in colors and black-and-white by Clara Profusely illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 
E. Atwood. Cover in five colors 8vo, cloth, $1.50 Small 4to, $1.50. 


LITTLE ALMOND BLOSSOMS 


Stories of the Chinese boys and girls of Chinatown, San Francisco, drawn from real life, by Jesse Jutrer Knox. With 
fifteen illustrations from photographs. 12mo, Unique Chinese cover, $1.50 




















wouay tates LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, aise! 
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Ble CapleyPrintg 


are admirable for CHRISTMAS GIFTS. The best art 
reproductions made in America: “Excellent, ”* says John 
gent; “I could not wish bettered,” writes Edwin 
A. Abbey. Fifty cents to $20.00. At art stores, or 
sent on approval. Our ILLU STRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, in attractiveness and interest far beyond the 
ordinary announcements of publishers (its 200 illustra- 
tions alone worth more than the price), is sent only upon 
receipt of 25 cents (stamps accepted), which charge 
may be deducted from any subsequent purchase of the 
Prints themselves. Above Mavonna, dy Champney, 
copyright 1900 by J. Wells Champney; 1902 by 


CURTIS & CAMERO 
2) 


s Opp. Pubtie Library BOSTON 


BROWN’S 
FAMOUS 


PICTURES 


Reproduction of famous 
paintings by old and mod- 
ern masters. 2200 sub- 
jects in Black and White 
or Sepia. Size 5% x 8. 
One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 
Our new 48-page cata- 
log, with 1000 small illus- 
trations and two sample 
pictures sent for 2-cent 
stamp. 
i GEC P. BROWN & CO., 
BEVERLY, MASS. 














SSTALLS BOOKS 





SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every person and 
Information properly given which should not be hidden 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 
medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
and Mrs, Emma F. A. Drake,M.D, 


What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife 
3 Ought to Know. 
| What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 


$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 

IN OTHER LANGUAGES. These books are 
being translated into seven languagesin Asia and 
severalin Europe. Now ready: In SWEDISH, 
Young Boy, Young Husband, Young Girl, Young 

ife; price $1.25 each, post free. In DUTC ’ 
Young Man, Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman 
of 45; price $1 each, post free. In preparation, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian. 


2275 Land Titl : Buildin, 
Vir Publishing Co., *°pSiaciphia, Pa. 





TO Know 
DraKe 





if you are not a member or pa- 

tron of the Art-Lover’sSociety, 
send us your name andaddress 
and we will send you a Jarge 
superb copy of the worid- 
famous painting by 


ROSA BONHEUR 


‘ THE HORSE FAIR 


This is a strictly high art em, mounted, 20x 25 
inches; regular price, $3.00. 

A copy will be given mint, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, to reliable men and women who apply at once. Our 
sole object in making this unusual offer is to acquaint per- 
sons of an artistic appreciation with the Art-lover’s Society 
and its works, and to enable us to send along with the 
“Horse Fair’ our beautiful set of carbon-tint 

Pain’ tor examination and approval. This 
offer is bona fide, and entails no obligation except you are to 
return the set within 7 days after received, if not wanted at 
our special offer about cost, and you keep the “Horse Fair” 
FREE. Mention Current Literature. 

ART-LOVER’S SOCIETY 
84 West 26th Street, New York City 

















Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Postal Gard Packets 


21st SEASON. 


| Our well-known Packets 
| are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, 
post-paid, for $3.85. 10 
Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 
No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
2. ** 54cts.,10FineCards ‘ 
3. ‘* $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
4. ** $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, include 
ing 6 transparent cards, 
souvenirs of Boston. 


54 cts., 20 Fine Postal Cards 
(all different), 
$1.08, 


10 Beautiful Calendars. 
oe e 


54cts., 5 
(all different), 
27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
** §4cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 
20 Fine Birthday Cards. 


ug Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
TE ACHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike, 
For 54cts., 25Cards, notwoalike. 

Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset St., Boston, 
Guaranteed. FULL CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


ip 
iPr: 
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Norman Duncan’s First Novel 


Dr. Luke «. Labrador 


“The production of a literary artist whose future eminence 
depends on his ability to turn out further stories not of better 
but as good quality as this. . . . We should call him next 
of kin to Mr. Barrie.” —JosepH B. Gitper in The Critic. 


The Toronto Globe predicts that it “will The Outlook editors agree that it is among 
probably prove to be the greatest book the choicest contributions to English lit- 
yet produced by a native of Canada.” erature that have come to their office. 


1th GF RALPH 
CONNOR’S A | | 


The Prospector 


Ralph Connor fromirresistible impulse has almost touched again upon the country 
which “The Sky Pilot” and “Black Rock” have immortalized. ‘The 
Prospector” deals with the days before the smelter superseded 
the prospecting miner who panned gold, when the coun- 


try was peopled but sparsely by a motley crowd 
of prospectors, cowboys, ne’er-do-wells, 
i and fortune hunters. Cloth, $1.50 


‘ 


a of his earlier books 24 FULL-PAGE 


SOLD ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


Frank T. Bullen Charles Livingston Bull 


Author of ‘“‘The Cruise of the Cachalot’’ and others. $1.75 net 


Denizens of the Deep 


“Mr. Bullen has done for the dwellers of the sea what Kipling, 
Thompson-Seton, and their followers have done for the frequenters 
of the jungle and forest. . . . A fascinating volume which 
owes nothing of its success to its precursors. It is a new and 
little understood world that is opened up, and the value of the 
book lies in its truth, its charm, and the lively sympathy with 
every living thing.”"—New York Tribune. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 
New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto London Edinburgh 
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The 1905 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 





A 
LITERARY 
FIND 








LETTERS TO 
LITERARY 
STATESMEN 











BY THE 
AUTHOR OF 
DAPHNE 














AN 
AMERICAN 
GYPSY 














TYPICAL 
‘AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS 











These are a few of the features arranged for 1905. 


THOREAU’S UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL 
The intimate reflections of this remarkable man. 
Copious extracts will appear in several] installments — 
introduced in January, 1905, by anessay by BRAD- 
FORD TORREY, the Editor of the Journal. 


A brilliant series of anonymous letters, the author 
of which has obvious reasons for remaining unknown. 
The public men to whom these letters are addressed 
will forgive their occasional wickedness in consider- 
ation of their wit. 


The complete novelette by Miss Sherwood, pub- 
lished in THE ATLANTIC a year ago, stamped her 
as a writer of the first quality. A longer story from 
her pen, “The Coming of the Tide,” will follow 
“ Isidro” as the leading serial for 1905. 

It is just a love story, with a woman and a man, a 
few other men and women, a dog, and the sea —all 
of it exquisitely written, and gleaming with poetry 
and humor. 


Few Americans have led so varied a life as C. G, 
Leland, author of the famous “Hans Breitmann 
Ballads.” These biographical papers, by his niece, 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, reveal the many-sided 
character of this remarkable man and narrate his ad- 
ventures. 


Papers replete with humor and philosophy on 
“The Country Store,” “The Grange,” etc. “ First- 
hand Reports of Experiences in the Everyday Life of 
a Prison Chaplain,” “A Census Taker,” “A News- 
paper Woman,” “A District Attorney,” etc. 





THE DIARY 
OF A 
RECLUSE 











WIT 
SATIRE 
WISDOM 








THE COMING 


OF 
THE TIDE 











POET 
SCHOLAR 
AND REVO- 
LUTIONIST 








EXPERIENCES 
IN VARIOUS 
CALLINGS 








Yolitical articles and Social 


Studies of the first importance will appear in each issue, but naturally cannot be definitely 
announced, as THE ATLANTIC follows the daily life of the country, and cannot foresee 


events. 
continued. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE: 
Send four dollars now and receive THE ATLANTIC for 1905, with the October, 
November, and December issues of 1904 free, or send fifty cents for a trial sub- 
scription (October, November, and December), and remit for 1905 when you are 


sure you want it. 


35 cents a copy 


Important book reviews and literary essays and the Contributors’ Club will be 


$4.00 a year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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» CAIN: A DRAMA 


By GEORGE 
CABOT 
LODGE 


A poetic drama present- 
ing the story of Cainina 
strikingly modern mood. 
It is a very readable 
play, always thoughtful 
and sincere, $1.00 net. 
Postage, extra. 











NATURE’S INVITATION 
By BRADFORD TORREY 
“To accept ‘Nature’s Invitation’ at the re- 
quest of Bradford Torrey is to put one into 
communion with the happy life of the woods 
and fields.”,—Boston Transcript. $1.10 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 




















BITS OF 
GOSSIP 


By REBECCA 
HARDING 
DAVIS 


Interesting recollections 
which throw many side- 
lights on the personali- 
ties of New England au- 
thors. $1.25 net. Post- 
age, 1o cents. 


JUDITH OF BETHULIA 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


A poetic drama written by Mr. Aldrich 
for Miss Nance O’Neil. It is in part a 
dramatization of the author’s narrative 
poem, ‘‘Judith of Holofernes.” $1.00 net. 
Postage, extra. 


) HOLIDAY-GIFT-BOOKS 4 


CHARADES 


By WILLIAM 
BELLAMY 
Mr. Bellamy’s ‘ Third 
Century of Charades”’ is 
just the book for an even- 
ing’s entertainment at 
an autumn house-party. 
85 cents, net. Postage, 
5 cents, 











WORDSWORTH’S POEMS 
Edited by A. J. GEORGE 
Cambridge Edition. This new edition will 
take its place along with the other volumes 
in the ‘‘Cambridge Poets’’ as the authori- 
tative edition of the poet’s work. One 
volume, with portrait, indexes, etc., $3.00. 





LYRICS OF 
JoY 
By FRANK 
DEMPSTER 
SHERMAN 
Light-hearted, whole- 
some and genuine poems 
by the author of “‘Little 


Folk Lyrics.”’ 12mo, 
$1.00 net. Postage, ox- 
tra. 





“One of the brightest bits of fall fiction. 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN and others 


”— Life, 


“It is as bright and clever as the best comedy on the stage.” 
—San Francisco tae cle 





“It sparkles with wit and humor.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“A feast of humor and good cheer.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 











Illustrated in tint, $1.25. 





® THE APOLOGY OF AYLIFFE 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK 


An up-to-date romance of a vivacious New 
York society girl, by theauthor of ‘‘Good-Bye, 
Proud World.” $1.50. 





THE RIDER OF THE BLACK 


HORSE _By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
A spirited Revolutionary story for boys, follow- 
ing the adventures of one of Washington’s 
couriers. Illustrated. $1.50 








BIDDY’S EPISODES 
By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY 


A natural, present-day story of the oddities and 
evolutions of a young girl, by the author of 
“Faith Gartney’s Girlhood.” $x. 50. 


H. M. S. DIAMOND ROCK 
By H. S. HUNTINGTON 


A lively narrative of the adventures of a British 
midshipman in the West Indies during the wars 
with Napoleon. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





WHERE DOES THE SKY 
BEGIN? By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


A discussion of the great themes of the spirit, 
with the purpose of bringing them close to 
daily life. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


A BOOK OF LITTLE BOYS 
By HELEN DAWES BROWN 


Wholesome, light-hearted stories for little chil- 
ap charmingly told and prettily illustrated. 
1,00. 





THE WORDS OF KOHELETH 
By JOHN F. GENUNG 


A study of the literary and spiritual values of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes. $1.25 net. Postage, 
11 cents. 








WHEN THE KING CAME 
By GEORGE HODGES 
A clear view of the events and teachings of the 
life of Christ in their true sequence, told in plain 


language, with earnestness, sincerity and real- 


ism. $1.25. 








1, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY J 
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NEW IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


The Complete Poetical Works of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne 


The want of a complete library edition of the works of this great poet has long been felt. The 
whole of Swinburne’s Poetical Works is included in these volumes, together with the new 
volume—“ A Channel Passage,” and other as yet unpublished pieces. The first volume Mr. 
Swinburne has prefaced bya long Introductory Letter to his friend Theodore Watts-Dunton in 
which he relates for the first time how he came to produce the works upon which his fame rests. 


Vol. I. POEMS AND BALLADS. First Series. 
Vol. Il. SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE—SONGS OF TWO NATIONS, including A SONG OF ITALY. 
Vol. III. POEMS AND BALLADS. Second and Third Series—SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES. 
Vol. IV. TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE (the Arthurian Poems)—THE TALE OF BALEN-ATALANTA 
IN CALYDON—ERECHTHEUS. 
Vol. V. STUDIES IN SONG—A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS—SONNETS from the Volume ‘‘Tristram 
of Lyonesse’’—POEMS from ‘‘Tristram’’—THE HEPTALOGIA (with additions). 


Vol. VI. A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY—ASTROPHEL, A CHANNEL PASSAGE, and Other Poems. 


Six Volumes. With Latest Portrait of Swinburne and Autograph. Crown 8vo, Library 
Binding, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, net, $12.00 








Nore.—The publishers have in preparation a special limited de Juxe edition, details of which 
will be furnished on application. 





The Land of Riddles 


By HUGO GANZ 
This book is an inside study of Russian political and social conditions, and anwers many of 
those questions which intelligent people are asking about Russia. Dr. Ganz is a trained 
journalist of keen insight who has had exceptional opportunities for getting at the heart of 
matters in Russia. ‘The book has just been completed and is the last word on the subject of 
Russia. Among the subjects treated are Russian Finance, Socialism, Bureaucracy, Public 
Cpinion, the Czar and his Powers, the Courts of Justice, the Students, the late Minister 

Plehve, the Press, the Jews, and the “ Impending Crisis.” 

Crown 8vo, $2.50 net 


The Wonders of Life 


A Popular Study of Biological Philosophy 
A supplementary volume to “The Riddle of the Universe” 
By ERNST HAECKEL 
The enormous success attained by Professor Haeckel’s earlier volume, The Riddle of the Uni- 
verse, has led him to put forth another volume, which takes up in detail many biological] 
questions only cursorily touched upon in the other work. The present volume is confined 
to the realm of organic science, and treats of “The Knowledge, Nature, Wonders, and His- 
tory of Life.”” Professor Haeckel’s interesting and illuminating writings need no comment. 


Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 


LP FETT SALLE RE RS 


UNIFORM WITH THE 


FAMOUS CHRISTY-RILEY BOOK 


‘“‘AN OLD SWEETHEART 
OF MINE”’ 


This is the first publication of the com- 
plete version of the famous poem, consisting 
of twenty stanzas, of which fourteen have 
never before been printed. 

By James Wuitcoms Rixey, with forty 
illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. 

Beautifully decorated. Printed in two col- 
ors. Octavo, cloth, boxed, $2.00 postpaid. 


AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE 

By James Wuircoms Rixey, with nine- 
teen full-page pictures by Howard Chandler 
Christy. The author’s reading version com- 
plete. Octavo, boxed, $2.00 postpaid. 

AUTHOR’S EDITION.—The drawings repro- 


duced in photogravure, printed on special paper, beauti- 
fully bound, $5.00 postpaid. 
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E CIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR 


& iat f=. 
is on WF VY We 
Drawings by Joun Cecur Cray 


«In Love’s Garden”’ is the exquisite 
elaboration of a droll fancy. Maidens fair 
of every zone are turned to flowers; in 
picturing them thus Mr. Clay has made a 
marvelously attractive volume,—a volume 
after the heart of all lovers of beautiful wom- 


en and all lovers of beautiful books. 


The plan and execution of this sumptuous 
work establish Mr. Clay as the artist laureate 


of the pretty girl. 


The book is printed on special paper, 
with more than forty drawings in color. 


8 x11 inches, decorated cover. 


$3.00 (in a box) postpaid. 
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6 CF FREER. 
Miss Rives’s New Novel 
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A Romance of the Loves of Lord Byron 


Byron’s genius, beauty, brilliancy, love affairs, and daring combine 
to make him our most romantic hero. His career is here recounted 
with marvelous sympathy and insight by Hature Ermine Rives, author 
of «* Hearts Courageous.”’ 

Eight Illustrations in Color by Howard Chandler Christy. 


Price One Dollar Everywhere. (Postage I2 cents.) 
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THE HAPPY AVERACE | vee CIRL AND THE KAISER 


A thoroughly American story of a young man who A delicious story of an American girl at the court of 
‘ the strenuous Kaiser. Loved by two German officers, one 


rich and one poor, she cannot tell which to choose. The 
Kaiser attempts to straighten the complications, with 
unexpected results. 


ree > Serer Lr. ee 


| found himself; telling the fight of a young college graduate 
| for a place to share with the girl he loved. It is instinct 
with ambition and success. 











By Branp Wuittocx, author of ‘Her Infinite By Pavurine Braprorp Macxig. Illustrated and 
ariety.”” ws cloth, $1.50 postpaid. i, decorated by John Cecil Clay. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 
Bo i piace rar  einainga RC ON INT A er i ne NBO 1 EY 
By the author of ‘* The Mississippi BuLble.’ i By the author of *¢ Under the Rose.”’ 





A dramatic novel of 
New York in the days 
of the famous ‘‘ corner 
in gold.”’ At the end 
the scene shifts to Paris 
at the time of the 
Commune. 

‘¢ Black Friday’’ 
shows a steady advance 
in Mr. Isham’s power 
as a story-teller. 

By Freperic S. 
IsHam. Illustrated by 
Harrison Fisher. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


| THE LAW OF THE LAND : BLACK FRIDAY 


» A romance of the 
) Mississippi Delta. Mr. 
' Hough’s knowledge of 
) the race problem and 
§ the Southern view of it, 
» and his keen description 
» of Northern misappre- 
» hension, equal his tre- 

inendous power .as a 
f story-teller, 





By Emerson Hoven. 
Illustrated by Arthur I. 
Keller. 12mo, cloth, 
> $1.50 postpaid. 
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HULDAH 


Here for the first time we have the great-hearted capable 
woman of the Texas plains. At her ‘* Wagon-Tire 
House ’’ she dispenses biscuits and genial philosophy. The 
kind of woman loved by the whvie world, is Huldah. 


WANTED-—A COOK 


An uproariously unny comedy-novel of a self-conscious 
couple in contact with the servant question, The farce 
) and satire of the zsthetic-home-life-in-a-flat paradox, told 
© in Mr, Dale’s brightly entertaining manner, all centering 
£ about the ludicrous predicaments with ‘* Cook.”’ 


THORS RETA gee 





By Atice McGowan and Grace McGowan Cooke. 


» IMllustiated by F. Y. Cory. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. By Aran Date. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 
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* Miss Micuetson’s Famous Novel 
’ se = ET: o> oD om 

i IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE 
“* Something Doing All the Time’? 


“To-day every one who reads novels reads ‘In the Bishop’s Carriage,’ and 
enjoys it.’’—The Critic. 
Speaker Cannon writes: ‘* When I finisned ‘In the Bishop’s Carriage,’ I drew 


long breath and felt I had forgotten everything else but the book, and regretted 
| that there was not more of it. 






PO IR 


By Miriam Micuetson. Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 
I2mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 
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BOOKS BY JAMES WHITCOMB 


ILLUSTRATED CIFT BOOKS 

RILEY CHILD-RHYMES. A collection of the favorites of Mr. Riley’s delight- 
ful Child-Rhymes, illustrated by Will Vawter. 

RILEY LOVE LYRICS. Mr. Riley’s love songs illustrated with fifty studies 
from life by W. B. Dyer. 

Each of the above is bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.25 postpaid. 

RILEY FARM-RHYMES. The favorites of Mr. Rilev’s songs of country life. 
Illustrated by Will Vawter. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. (Postage 11 cents.) 


THE CREENFIELD EDITION 
The Greenfield Edition of Mr. Riley’s poems consists of eleven volumes, uniformly 
bound in cloth, with gilt tops and ornamental cover design in gold. Sold in sets only. 
12mo, uncut, in oak case, $13.50; half-calf, $27.50. 


THE TRAIL TO BOYLAND 


The wide appeal and endearing quality of Mr. Nesbit’s 
poems remind one of Eugene Field at his best. 

By W. D. Nespir. Five full-page drawings by Will 
Vawter. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. (Postage 8 cents. ) 
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THE BALLADS OF BOURBONNAIS 
| A book of verse written in the delightful dialect of the 
» French settlements in the Kankakee Country. 
By Wattace Bruce Amssury. Profusely illustrated by 
Will Vawter. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. (Postage 8 cents.) 
~ 








A New Christmas Book 


<< 


a 


SANTA CLAUS 


This is an entirely new poem 
in Mr. Riley’s happiest vein 





by James Whitcomb Riley 





drollery of the poem and pic- 
tures are extremely infectious, 


and matchless child dialect. 


The book is fragrant with the 
kindly spirit of Christmas, of 
childhood’s innocence and hu- 
man love. 

The ecstasy of the child who 
tells the tale and the rollicking 


“A Defective Santa Claus” 
is profusely illustrated by 
Will Vawter and C. M. Relyea 


Bound in ornamental cloth, 
1zmo, $1.00 net. (Postage 10 
cents. ) 
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AT THE BIG HOUSE 
A charming collection of animal folk-tales of the South, 
told by two old ** mammies’’ to three children on a Vir- 
ginian plantation after the war. 
By Anne Vircinia Cutsertson. Illustrated profusely 
by E. Warde Blaisdell. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


TWO IN A ZOO 
A delightful relation of the interesting adventures of a 
lame boy and his little girl friend. The caged animals of 
the zoo impart to them their deepest secrets. 
By Curtis Dunnam. Forty illustrations by Oliver 


ke Hert, Q iarto, cloth, $1.25 postpaid. 





FAMOUS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
All by L. Frank Baum. $1.25 each, postpaid. 


THE WIZARD OF OZ, The story of Dorothy’s remarkable travels with 
the Scarecrow, the Tin Woodman and the Cowardly Lion. 

Printed on tinted paper and lavishly illustrated by W. W. Denslow. 

THE MAGICAL MONARCH OF MO. Fully illustrated in color by 
Frank Verbeck. Uniform with ‘* The Wizard of Oz.’’ 

THE ENCHANTED ISLAND OF YEW. _ Illustrated in color by Fanny 
Y. Cory, Uniform with ‘The Wizard of Oz.”* 

DOT AND TOT OF MERRYLAND. New edition. Illustrated in color 
by W. W. Denslow. Uniform with ** The Wizard of Oz.”’ 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF SANTA CLAUS.  Profusely 
illust-ated in colors, by Mary C. Clark. Uniform with ** The Wizard of Oz.’’ 


WITH PICTURES IN COLOR, $1.25 EACH, POSTPAID 
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Miss Rives’s New Novel 


THE CASTAWAY 
A Romance of the es of Lord Byron 


Byron’s genius, beauty, brilliancy, love affairs, and daring combine 
to make him our most romantic hero. His career is here recounted \ 
with marvelous sympathy and insight by Haru Erminie Rives, author 
of «* Hearts Courageous.’’ 
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Eight Illustrations in Color by Howard Chandler Christy. Ff f 
fy 
5 Price One Dollar E verywbere. (Postage 12 cents.) | 
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THE HAPPY AVERACE ' THE CIRL AND THE KAISER i 
A thoroughly American story of a young man who : A delicious story of an American girl at the court of ) @ 
found himself; telling the fight of a young college graduate the strenuous Kaiser. Loved by two German officers, one | 
f ; m bt che ahi tee lowed. is taal . rich and one poor, she cannot tell which to choose. The ef 
oe Se Eee cues Kaiser attempts to straighten the complications, with ; 
with ambition and success. unexpected results. t 
. , 
_ By Brann Wurrtocx, author of ‘*Her Infinite By Pavuitine Braprorp Macxie. Illustrated and f 
© Variety.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. | decorated by John Cec! Cecil Clay. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. > 
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* By the author of ‘¢ The Mississippi BuLble.’’ § By the author of “Under the Rose.”” 2) b 
5 THE LAW ~ THE nna : LACK FRIDAY p | 
: I A dramatic novel of i» & 
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2 A romance of the fg New York in the days t 
iN Mississippi Delta. Mr. i of the famous corner k 
» Hough’s knowledge of a in gold."” At the end } 
) the race problem and the scene shifts to Paris i 
) the Southern view of it, as te time of the Z 
© and his keen description Gommene. Hi 
j ot Northern misappre- ‘6 Black Friday’? i 
§ hension, equal his tre- shows a steady advance + iy 
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© .nendous power .as a 
bd story-teller, 


in Mr. Isham’s power . 2P 
as a story-teller. : 
By Freperic S. 
IsHam. Illustrated by 
Harrison Fisher. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


By Emerson Houcu. 
4 Illustrated by Arthur I. 
» Keller. 12mo, cloth, 
) $1.50 postpaid. 
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HULDAH 


Here for the first time we have the great-hearted capable 
) woman of the Texas plains. At her ‘* Wagon-Tire 
} House ’’ she dispenses biscuits and genial philosophy. The 
kind of woman loved by the whvie world, is Huldah. 


WANTED—A COOK 


An uproariously unny comedy-novel of a self-conscious i 
couple in contact with the servant question. The farce 
and satire of the zsthetic-home-life-in-a-flat paradox, told 
in Mr, Dale’s brightly entertaining manner, all centering 
about the ludicrous predicaments with ** Cook.”’ 
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By Atice McGowan and Grace McGowan Cooke. : 
» Illustiated by F. Y. Cory. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. f By Aran Date. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 
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Miss Micuetson’s Famous Novel 
IN THE BISHOP’S CAR 
“*Something Doing All the Time’? 


; ** To-day every one who reads novels reads ‘In the Bishop’s Carriage,’ and 
enjoys it.”’-—The Critic. 
Speaker Cannon writes: ‘* When I finished ‘In the Bishop’s Carriage,’ I drew 


& 

i 

pa a long breath and felt 1 had forgotten everything else but the book, and regretted 
y that there was not more of it.’ 
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By Miriam Micuetson. Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 
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| BOOKS BY JAMES WHITCOMB 
: ILLUSTRATED CIFT BOOKS 
4 RILEY CHILD-RHYMES. A collection of the favorites of Mr. Riley’s delight. 
ful Child-Rhymes, illustrated by Will Vawter. 
e : RILEY LOVE LYRICS. Mr. Riley’s love songs illustrated with fifty studies 
d \ {| from life by W. B. Dyer. 
ir ‘ Each of the above is bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.25 postpaid. 
; RILEY FARM-RHYMES. The favorites of Mr. Rilev’s songs of country life. 
a ; Illustrated by Will Vawter. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. (Postage 11 cents.) 
10 THE GREENFIELD EDITION 
- The Greenfield Edition of Mr. Riley’s poems consists of eleven volumes, uniformly 
j § bound in cloth, with gilt tops and ornamental cover design in gold. Sold in sets only. 
} 12mo, uncut, in oak case, $13.50; half-calf, $27.50. 
f Ta 
‘ Bi THE TRAIL TO BOYLAND . THE BALLADS OF BOURBONNAIS 
The wide appeal and endearing quality of Mr. Nesbit’s [| A book of verse written in the delightful dialect of the 
4 poems remind one of Eugene Field at his best. » French settlements in the Kankakee Country. 
| ! By W. D. Nessir. Five full-page drawings by Will By Wattace Bruce Amsgury. Profusely illustrated by 
» Vawter. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. (Postage 8 cents. ) Will Vawter. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. (Postage 8 cents.) 
Pe FRAO aa me nite ie 
4 
» | A DEFECTIVE A New Christmas Book 
by SANTA CLAUS by James Whitcomb Riley 
f -— , 7 
i This is an entirely new poem drollery of the poem and pic- 
in Mr. Riley’s happiest vein tures are extremely infectious, 
f tchless child dialect. “ . ” 
i — ie ; A Defective Santa Claus 
HH) The book is fragrant with the is profusely illustrated by 
aE kindly spirit of Christmas, of Will Vawter and C. M. Relyea 
Mg} childhood’s innocence and hu- 


Bound in ornamental cloth, 
12mo, $1.00 net. (Postage 10 
cents. ) 


man love. 
The ecstasy of the child who 
tells the tale and the rollicking 





















AT THE BIG HOUSE 
A charming collection of animal folk-tales of the South, 
told by two old ** mammies’’ to three children on a Vir- 
ginian plantation after the war. 

By Anne Vircinia CutBertson. _ [Ilustrated profusely 
by E. Warde Blaisdell. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


TWO IN A ZOO 

A delightful relation of the interesting adventures of a 

lame boy and his little girl friend. The caged animals of 
| the zoo impart to them their deepest secrets. 

fi By Curtis Dunnam. Forty illustrations by Oliver 


abet g larto, cloth, $125 postpaid. 
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FAMOUS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
All by L. Frank Baum. {$1.25 each, postpaid. 









THE WIZARD OF OZ. The story of Dorothy’s remarkable travels with 
the Scarecrow, the Tin Woodman and the Cowardly Lion. 

Printed on tinted paper and lavishly illustrated by W. W. Denslow. 

THE MAGICAL MONARCH OF MO. Fully illustrated in color by 
Frank Verbeck. Uniform with ‘* The Wizard of Oz.’’ 

THE ENCHANTED ISLAND OF YEW. Illustrated in color by Fanny 
Y. Cory, Uniform with *¢’‘The Wizard of Oz.”’ 

DOT AND TOT OF MERRYLAND. New edition, Illustrated in color 
by W. W. Denslow. Uniform with ‘¢ The Wizard of Oz.”’ 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF SANTA CLAUS. _ Profusely 
illust-ated in colors, by Mary C. Clark. Uniform with ** The Wizard of Oz.’’ 


WITH PICTURES IN COLOR, $1.25 EACH, POSTPAID 
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Fanny zy. Cory. 


THE COST 
* The characters in Mr. Phillip’s 
novel, ‘ The Cost 
refreshingly Ameri- 


,’ are genuinely, 
thoroughly, 
can,— people whom you feel it 
would be a pleasure to know, — 
honest, prosperous, whole- 
"Collier's Weekly, 

By Davip GraHAM PHILLIPs. 
With illustrations by 
Harrison Fisher. cleth, 
$t 52> postpaid. 
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THE YOKE 


A Romance of the Days when tie Lord Kedeemed the) 
Children of Israel from the Bondage of Egypt. 


souled.” 


sixteen 


Iz2mo. 


The people, press, and pulpit of America have united) 


in reading and praising this remarkable tale of the Exodus. 
By ExvizasetH Mitrer. Ornamental cloth, 12mo, 626 


pages, $1.50 postpaid. 


ZELDA DAMERON 


In ‘* Zelda Dameron’ 
we find a picture of nd 
Middle West at once start-# 
lingly and attractively trues 

The heroine, Zelda, is 4) 


strange sweet mixture of: 
pride, wilfulness, and lovable! 
courage. 4 

By Merepitu NicHot+) 
son, author of ‘* The Main) 
Chance.’’ With portraitd 
of the characters by John® 

Cecil Clay. Cloth, 12mo, 


$1.50 postpaid, 


THE WELL IN THE WOOD 


Here is a book for children that tells a real story, A 
little girl fastens a spray of Encnanter’s Nightshade in her} 
hair, and learns to know the birds and beasts in a most sur- 
The book is full of clever songs and) 


? 


prising manner. 
verses, of the kind that children love. d 

By Bert Leston Taytor. Illustrated in two colors by 7 
I2mo, cloth, $1.25 postpaid. 


HER INFINITE VARIETY 


‘A delight to the eye, and a really beautiful gift.’’ 
By Branp Wuittock, author of ** The 13th District.”’ 
Twelve photogravures, from the drawings by Howard 


A cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


) illustrations by th 
mene PERRO BEE, Pg tees 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


THE 

CRAFTERS 

s¢ ©The Grafters’ is one 
of the best examples of a 
new and distinctly American 
class of fiction that finds ro- 
mance and excitement in 
business, politics, finance and 
law.’’— The Outlook. 

By Francis Lynpr, au- 
thor of **The Master of 
App! leby,’” with six illustra- 
tions byA. I. Keller. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 
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A CINCHAM ROSE 


‘CA remarkable book of studio life, sustained in power 
and interest, strong in its characterizations and picturesque 
in its treatment of life.’”"—Harper’s Weekly. 

By Atice Woops Uttman, author of ‘* Edges. 
Frontispiece by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 post- 


paid. 


. 


THE MAN ON THE BOX 


Here is a gay romance ot 
Washington today, full of 
dash seasoned 
with a touch of tragedy. 

Mr. MacGrath knows 
how to compress a wonder- 
ful lot of action into his 
pages and the charm of his 
love stories is always ideal. 


and spirit, 


By Harotp MacGratn, 
author of ‘¢ The Puppet 
Crown’’ and **The Grey 
Cloak.’’ Illustrated by 
Harrison Fisher. 12mo, 


l I 


FANTASMA LAND 


The adventures of Dickey in ‘* Fantasma Land’” are 
amusing, instructive, refreshingly fantastic, but never tame. 
Underneath the simple narrative is subtle criticism of life, 
that only grown-ups can appreciate. A book of great 


} entertainment for all. 


Raymonp Macautey. 
author 12 mo, cloth, 
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FOLLY FOR THE WISE 


One of the most exhilarating books of nonsense ever issued. 

By Carotyn We ts. _ Illustrated by Gustave Verbeek, 
F. Y. Cory, Florence Scovel Shinn and Oliver Herford. 
(Postage 10 cents.) 
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Chandler Christy. 12mo0, cloth, $1.50 peer 





CURRENT LITERATURE FOR DECEMBER, 1904 








Attractive Books for Winter Reading 





Dames and Daughters of the French Court 


By GERALDINE BROOKS 


Author -of ‘‘Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days” 


A series of charming glimpses of women who made the court 
of France famous—Mesdames de Sévigné, de Rémusat, Récamier, 
de La Fayette, Le Brun, Roland, and others—depicted from the 


inner and intimate side. 
It will prove no disappointment to the many 


press than in text. 


The volume is no less pleasing in letter- 


readers of Miss Brooks’s earlier volumes. 


12mo. Gilt top, illustrated, $1.50, net. 


By mail, $1.65. 





Stories of Robin Hood 


and His Merry Outlaws 
By J. WALKER McSPADDEN 
A new prose version of this popular hero’s career, 
based upon the original ballads. Full of action, 
adventure, and humor. 16mo. Illustrated, 6oc. 


The Greek Poets (An Anthology) 
By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 

A choice collection of the finest examples of Greek 

poetry in their best English translation. Each poet’s 

work is prefaced by a sketch of his life. The full- 

est Anthology yet prepared. 8vo. $2.00, upwards. 





Stories of King Arthur 


and His Knights 
Edited by U. WALDO CUTLER 
A new text of these fine old tales of chivalry, 
based upon Malory’s “Morte D’Arthur,” but using 
simple language and swift-moving incident. 
16mo. Illustrated, 6oc. 


Morris’s Poetical Works 
Edited by 
Professor PERCY R. COLWELL 


William Morris was one of the three or four great 
poets of the Victorian era. This volume contains 
his best work, and will be greatly welcomed by 
his American readers. 8vo. $2.00, upwards. 





Twenty Famous Naval Battles 
By EDMUND K. RAWSON 
Superintendent of U. S. Naval War Records 

This popular book of battles from Salamis to 
Santiago—a “Creasy of the Sea”—is now made 
available in a single-volume edition with numerous 
maps and illustrations. 12mo. [Illustrated, $2.00. 





Life of Dean Farrar 


by his Son 
Dr. R. A. FARRAR 
Among the interesting life-stories of great men, 


this book takes prominent place. It is the only 
authorized biography of the famous churchman. 
Illustrated, 8vo. $2.0onet. By mail, $2.20 





Taken from the ‘‘Twentieth Cen- 


Stories of the 


New Holiday Books for the Children 


tury Juveniles,” a new series of stories 
by the best authors. Clearly printed, 
well illustrated, handsomely bound. 
Each book, 6oc., net. By mail, 7oc. 


Little Metacomet 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
The pathetic story of a little Indian 
Prince, the son of King Philip, in the 
forests of New England. 


Dorothy’s Spy 
By JAMES OTIS 
An exciting account of the first 
Fourth of July celebration and of a 
British soldier whom two little girls 
aided to escape. 








Good Greenwood 
By CLARENCE HAWKES 
New tales of the field and forest 
by the entertaining writer of “The 
Little Foresters.” Full of charm and 
information. 





It All Came True 
By MARY F. LEONARD 
There is a princess in this “‘make- 
believe” story of modern city life— 
likewise some very attractive chil- 
dren neighbors 





Send for Complete New Catalogue 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, New York 





Piease mention CURRENT LITERATURE wnen you write to advertisers 
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CURRENT LITERATURE FOR DECEMBER, 1904 








The American Nation 
A History 


From Original Sources, by Associated Scholars 
Edited by 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of History at Harvard University 







In Twenty-eight Volumes 





HIS work is the greatest, most authoritative, and only exhaustively complete history 
of America that has ever been undertaken. The work is under the editorial super- 
vision of Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of History at Harvard University, in con- 

sultation with advisory committees appointed by the Massachusetts, Virginia, Texas, and 
Wisconsin Historical Societies. The history wlll be complete in twenty-eight volumes, each 
the work of an acknowledged historical scholar who is a specialist in that period of our na- 
tion’s history of which his volume treats. Each writer has spent years of study in preparing 
for this great work, and has searched all records and historical data. The names of these 
scholars are an assurance of the authority, finality. and permanence of this great work. The 
plan of the narrative is chronological, the volumes following each other in close sequence, 
and its scope a critical, political, biographical account of the events and forces which have 
been vital in the making of our nation. Five volumes are now ready, and the remaining 
volumes will follow quickly. This first group of five is complete in itself. 










Vol. I. The European Background of American History, by Professor E. P. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania. It deals with the condition of European 
civilization at the time of the sailing of Columbus and just after, which led to his 
voyages and other journeys to the American continent. 


Vol. II. Basis of American History, by Professor Livingston Farrand, Columbia 
University, deals particularly with the conditions of the American continent, 
between the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Indian civilization, climate, topog- 
raphy, etc. 

Vol. III. Spain in America, by Professor E. G. Bourne, Yale University, deals with 
the period of Spanish colonization in North. America between the years 1450 
and 1580. 

Vol. IV. England in America, by Lyon G. Tyler, President of William and Mary 
College, deals with the early English Colonies in Virginia and New England— 
the beginnings of what are now the states of Virginia, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

Vol. V. Colonial Self-Government, by Professor Charles M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr 

College, deals with the early self-government of the Spanish, French, English, 

and Dutch Colonies. 













Each volume is illustrated with frontispiece and maps in color and black and white. 
Crown 8vo, Polished Buckram, Leather Labels, with Gilt Lettering, 
Gilt Tops, Uncut Edges, Five Volumes in Box, net, $9.00 
















Harper & Brothers New York 
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From Fohn Lane's Xmas List 











EMILE ZOLA 


AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, ETC. 


“Indispensable to the student of literature.’”—-Guy CARLETON Lez, Baltimore Sun 


NOVELIST AND 
REFORMER 


8vo. $3.50 net 








FIFTY LEADERS OF 
BRITISH SPORT 


A Sertes of 50 Portraits of Living 
Sportsmen 


By Ernest Elliott 


With Biographical Sketches and an 
Introduction 


By F. G. Aflalo 
Large 8vo. $6.00 net 














WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
PEDAGOGUE AND POACHER 
A Drama by Richard Garnett 
Author of “The Twilight of the 
Gods,”’ etc. 


I2mo. $1.25, net 








A LATER 
PEPYS 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR 
Wituiam WELLER Pepys, Bakrrt., 
MASTER IN CHANCERY, 1758-1825, 
witH Mrs. CHAPONE, Mrs. Hart- 
LEY. Mrs. MontaGu, HANNAH 
More, WrtttAM FRANKS, SIR 
James MACDONALD, Major REN- 
NELL, Str NATHANIEL WRAXALL, 
AND OTHERS. 


Edited, with an introduction 
and Notes by 
Alice C. C. Gaussen 
With numerous illustraticns 
8vo. 2 vols. boxed, $7.50 net 
“The life of a London gentle- 
man of wealth and refinement 
is depicted quite as clearly as 


in the case of the dairy of Sam- 
uel.’’—Washington Evening Star. 


AN ACCOUNT OF ITS HISTORY, 


8vo. $5.00, net 


IMPERIAL 
VIENNA 


TRADITIONS, AND ARTS 


By A. S. Levetus 


With iso Illustrations by 


Erwin Puchinger 








A Novel by Annie E. Holdsworth 








A NEW PAOLO AND 
FRANCESCA 


Author of ‘*The Years that the 
Locust Hath Eaten,” etc. 


I2mo. $1.50 











PRODUCTIONS. 





DAUMIER and GAVARNI 


The Greatest of French Humorous Draughtsmen 
Special Winter Number of 
THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


With Upwarps oF 20 PHOTOGRAVURES AND 
CoLor PLATEs AND 100 BLACK-AND-WHITE RE- 
An Essay on Daumter by HENRI FRANTZ 
An Essay on Gavarniby OCTAVE UZANNE. 
Large 4to. Cloth, $3.00 net 8vo. 








POET—NOVELIST—CRITIC 
A Biographical and Critical Study 
By James Douglas 
IncLupiInG LETTERS FROM GEORGE MEREDITH, 
Tuomas Harpy AND OTHER DiIsTINGUISHED MEN 
WITH INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS OF SWINBURNE, 
WuisTLer, THE RossETTIS, TENNYSON, BROWNING, 
Lowe, Bret Harte, Etc., Etc. 
Projfusely illustrated in photogravure and half-tone 


$3.50 net 











BEFORE THE CRISIS 
A Novel 
By F. B. Mott 
I2mo. $1.50 


A bicture of John Brown 
and the Kansas border Wars 


“A straightforward ro- 


CAPTAIN AMYAS 


Being the Career of D'Arcy Amyas, late Master of 


the R. M. S. Princess 
By Dolf Wyllarde 


Author of “‘THE STORY OF EDEN” and 


“THE RAT TRAP.” 


HELEN ALLISTON 
A Novel 


By the author of “ Eliza- 
beth’s Children” 


# 


I2mo. 1.50 


A mature love story set 
on a background of charm- 


mance of adventure.”’— 


Philadelphia Press. I2mo. 











$1.50 ing child life. 




















Fohn Lane 


WRITE FOR XMAS LIST 


67 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Our Grandfathers 
Would Have Enjoyed Reading 


the New Science Library—but they would have considered it an extraordinary work of fiction, with 
its story of electric currents flashing messages through space half around the world; of a metal so 
rare that it costs half a million dollars an ounce; of astronomers determining the exact constituents 
of a star trillions of miles distant; of a theory of evolution which carries the origin of man back 
millions of years to a lower form of life. 


They would have found a surprise on every page—yet the New Science Library is filled with sober facts, 
which the amazing progress of the last fifty years has brought to light. Until you read this magnificent record of 
man’s achievements you cannot realize fully how Science has transformed the entire fabric of intellectual and com- 
mercial life. It describes simply, clearly, and accurately the great inventions and discoveries of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It will tell what the famous Darwiniar theory is; how the sun and planets are weighed and their motions 
charted; how liquid air is made and used; what radium is; what ideas Herbert Spencer brought into the world— 
and a thousand other interesting things you have always wanted to know. It teems with ideas and suggestions, as 
well as with facts. It will lift the reader out of the dull circle of commonplace things. 


The New Science Library 


is the autobiography of the nineteenth century—written by the men who made modern science. It consists of sixteen 
volumes covering comprehensively the whole field of Evolution, Astronomy, Invention, Geology, Electricity, Politi- 
cal Economy, and Anthropology. This Library is a necessary set of books—necessary to the reader who expects to 
be well informed. Among its authors are Spencer, Darwin, Proctor, Lubbock, Huxley, Tyndall, and other leaders 
of modern thought. It is a work to be read and enjoyed, for the great authors who wrote it were too close to nature 
to be dull and too big and human to be narrow. 


We Want to Tell You More About This 


If you are interested enough in the plan and scope of this well-rounded library of science to spend a 
two-cent stamp to send to us the coupon cut from this advertisement, we will forward to you by return 
mail a handsome descriptive booklet, with specimen pages, sample portraits and illustrations. At the 
same time we will send you full particulars of our Introductory Offer, which cuts the regular price 
squarely in two, and our Individual Payment Plan, by means of which the purchaser arranges the 
payments to suit himself. At our Introductory price this magnificent - 7 = 
new, up-to-date work is an extraordinary book bargain, within the reach Mail This Publi 
of every reader of CURRENT LITERATURE. Coupon noen 
Opinion 


Better Do It Now! ree New York 


We have secured exclusive control of the first edition, which will be - 
distributed at half-price, in combination with a year’s subscription to below, iat en ye 
Pusiic OPINION. By this plan we are able to offer you the greatest your Rondsome specimen 
book bargain of the year—including a set of the first edition of an in-- inlbcars, with particulars of your 
valuable work, and 52 numbers of PuBLIc OPINION (regular subscription ——_eermrmCrlC 
price, $4.00 a year.) To secure a set at the introductory prices mail 
us the coupon at once, before the first edition is exhausted. 


Public Opinion 
44:60 East 23d St., New York 








Please mention Current Literature when you write to advertisers 
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The Ideal Cyclopedia 


1904-05 EDITION 











THE DICTIONARY CYCLOPEDIA (formerly the Imperial); a Library of Universal 
Knowledge and an Unabridged Dictionary, in one alphabetical order—the only work of its kind. 







40 Handy Volumes 
Nearly 28,000 pages and 
7000 illustrations 


qThe largest but one of American Cyclopedias. 
q Under half the cost of any other Cyclopedia of similar magnitude and merit. 
qYou will prefer it to any other Cyclopedia at any price. Comparison is 
challenged page by page, title by title—return it within three months and get 
your money back—no such return has ever been made. 

qTerms of payment are easier than offered by any other reputable Cyclopedia. 
qBig type and handy form make it easier for the eye than any other Cyclopedia. 
qIts maps are in a separate volume (making 41 volumes), full atlas size, instead 
of being foolishly folded and scattered through many volumes. 

Up-to-date. Its novel form and plans make this possible beyond comparison 
with any other Cyclopedia. New Knowledge will be added in supplemental 
volumes yearly—two volumes during 1905. 

4 Unique convenience and comprehensiveness cause its use ten times to once of 
any other Cyclopedia that stands by it. 

qAn Ideal Revolving Book Case gives a delightful touch of convenience and 
utility possible to no other Cyclopedia because of big, clumsy volumes. 

{No Agents to annoy you—we sell direct, saving you their commission. 

qIts scholarship is of the highest—ample, unimpeachable testimony of this. 

qIt is the only handy-volume, large, high-class Cyclopedia or unabridged Dic- 
tionary—no “ derrick ” needed to handle it—size 43x74x1} inches. 

qSample volumes, cloth or half morocco, either or both, prepaid, for a nominal 
payment of 50 cents each, and money refunded on return. 

q Unique and simple plans make it possible to earn, or partly earn, your set 
without turning book agent. 
































Meets more fully my idea. of the perfect Cyclopedia. than 

Remarkable Verdict . any work I have ever examined.—F, S. Fitcu, Ex.-Supt. 

~~ or State r ae 4 2 

: — nd myself continually consulting it. t deserves a 

PRM ng My PO 2 et Oe pe eee etd the good"things that are said about it. Henry WapE Rocers, 

Have five others—it is yours I refer to oftener than allthe LL.D., Ex-Pres. Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

ay ae i Sree eae we P 

thoug’ ve several, I always refer to yours in pref- 

erence. —ADRIAN ReyNo ps, Desan, Kan. ‘ BOOK CASE FREE 

In all respects answers my expectations—comprehensive, 2 . m e 

accurate and compact.—Pror. Day, of Yale. 1° for this Coupon if, after investigation, you 
rtai wort of a position side side with other . 

wale af Ott datenes- as, Messe, Clee order the Cyclopedia not later than Dec. 



















1904, Circulars free on its receipt. 





















Every volume arouses fresh admiration—a really first- | 3I, j 
class Dictionary and Cyclopedia.—ScHoo, JOURNAL. : 
I would rather have it than the Century Dictionary.—Cuas. | Name........c. ceccecccccccecceceuces j 
E. Taytor, Prin. High School, Orange, Cal. i 
Just the information that nine out of ten persons look Address ’ . i 
for. I prefer it to Johnson's Cane Cf Se OPEC OSS OSES RESO SPD S SORES | 
Supt. of Schools, Norwalk, Conn. [Cur. Lit.] ii 
Possessing three others of great merit, yours is referred to ' i 4} 












oftener than any other.—Rev J. MILLER, Roselle, N. J. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 84-85 Bible House, New York 
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The Union Library Association 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884 IS THE 
Largest Mail-Order Book Selling Establishment in the World 


It is also the Cheapest. It is to a considerable extent a co-operative institution, consisting of many 
thousands of book-lovers in every quarter of the civilized world, associated together for the purpose of Moneye 
Saving in the purchase of Books, Periodicals, and Stationery. 

It was the first Association organized in the United States for the purpose of supplying books to indi- 
yidual buyers at wholesale prices. 


ARE YOU A BOOKH-BUYER? 


If so, does an institution of this kind appeal to you?—You who pay high prices for books—You who get un- 
satisfactory service when ordering by mail—You who order from book catalogues and, doing so, often find 
that the books are not what you expected, and not according to descriptions? If so, and you desire your book 
money to go farther than if sent elsewhere and bring you just what you desire, and bring it promptly, then it 
is certainly to your advantage to become a member of the Association. 


MEMBERSHIP FREE WITH CURRENT LITERATURE 


The regular cash membership fee is $3.OO for three years, but for a limited time we offer 
a three-year membership, together with a subscription to Current Literature, either new 
or renewal, both for $3.00, just the price of Current Literature alone. Or, 
if you have already subscribed for Current Literature, send us the regular subscription price of 
any magazine published, the yearly price of which is $2.00 or more, and we will send you a three-year Member- 
ship free. Or, if you prefer a book, send us $2.00, the regular met publication price of Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s 
new book, ‘f Japan; An Attempt at Interpretation ”’; or, send us $2.50, the regular 
net publication price of the **‘ Memoirs of General Robert E. Lee,’’ and the book 
selected will be sent you, postpaid, together with a three-year certificate of membership free. We have 
selected these two books as among the best and most popular of the season. Or, if you do not care for 
either of these books, send us the regular publication price of amy $1.50 or over book, and it will be sent you, 
postpaid, together with a three-year membership free. 


CATALOGUES 


The Association issues five catalogues each year, all of which are sent free to members. A recent 
catalogue contains a large portion of the 10,000 or more English books recently imported by the Association, 
and which are offered at discounts ranging all the way up to 

75 per cent. 

Send your order immediately, so you may receive this and our Holiday Catalogue and thus be 
able to place your order with the Association for your Holiday books. Our Holiday Catalogue contains the 
important new books as well as thousands of volumes offered at bargain prices. 

Yours very truly, 


The Union Library Association 
44 to GO East 23d Street New York City 








The Handsomest Holiday Book of the Year 


The Hundred Best Pictures 


Selected from the leading Galleries and Private Collections of the World. 
Edited and arranged under the advice of SIR EDWARD POYNTER, President of the Royal Academy of 
Great Britain; W. BOUGUEREAU, Member of the Institute of France; BRITON RIVIERE, R. A., and 
M. H. SPIELMANN, Editor of the Magazine of Art. 


The Hundred Best Pictures were selected as the very best pictures ever painted, and are all reproduced 
in fine PHOTOGRAVURE. They are so tipped in that they may be removed for framing if so desired. 
Facsimile Autographs of each of the artists are reproduced, and opposite each picture is a brief talk about the 
picture, the artist, etc. Although these photogravures, if bought separately in an art store, would average 
a cost of about $1.00 each, the entire collection, beautifully bound in Half Morocco, gilt top, size 11x15} 
inches, is offered at the low price of $15.00 NET, or the Edition de Luxe, limited to 1,000 numbered copies, ele- 
gantly bound in Three-Quarter Morocco, gilt top, at $25.00 net. DELIVERED, EXPRESSAGE PREPAID. 

“It is beautifully got up."—Sir LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, R. A. 

“The photozravures are good, very good.”--VASSILIS VERESTCHAGIN. 

“The selection has been made with great judgment.”—Rt. Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M. P. 

“In printing, paper, and reproduction alike, itis absolutely perfect.”—EDOUARD DETAILLE. 

“The photogravures would adorn any home, a Prince’s or a Peasant’s.”—Sir EDWARD REED, M. P. 


PUBLISHED BY CHARLES LETTS & CO., LONDON, AND 


CHARLES L. BOWMAN @ CO., 44 to 60 East 23d Street, New York 


Please mention Current LITERATURE when you write to advertisers 
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(HRISTIAN HERALD 


Over 1,200 Pages a Year Not a Dull Line from New Year’s Day to New Year’s Eve Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published 52 Times a year (Including Our 15-Color-and-Gold Beauty Calendar}, at $1.50 a Year Louis Klopsch, Prop. 


We have the Gonor to Anuouuee 


That we have Secured as Special Contributors during the Coming 
Year, Among Others, these Distinguished and Popular Writers: 


Hou. Grover Cleveland 


Rev. Chas M. Sheldon, D.D. | Irving Bachelier ; Mary Wilkins Freeman 
Gen. Oliver Otis Howard Octave Thanet | Rev. Egerton R. Young, D.D. 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, D.D. Ralph Connor | Mary Lowe Dickinson 
Dr. Ferdinand C. Iglehart Jacob Riis Margaret E. Sangster 
Rev. Dr. F. DeWitt Talmage | Amelia E. Barr | Rev. Silas C. Swallow, D.D. 
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Jacob Riis 
Practical Philanthropist 


Octave Thanet 


F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D. 
Famous Story Writer 


Famous Western Preacher 


Mary Wilkins Freeman 


Famous Novelist 












. Charles M. 
Author of «In His Steps”’ 





Irving Bacheller 
Author ‘‘Eben Holden,”’ etc. 


40,000 Sublime and Beautiful Thoughts 


To introduce The Christian Herald we will, on receipt of ONLY $35.00, send you this Queen of American 
Weeklies ome Week for One Year, anda set of 40,000 Sublime and Beautiful Thoughts, Charges Prepaid. 
This Work consists of 2,000 pages of purest honey gathered by Charles 
Noel Douglas, from the Roses, Clover Blossoms, Violets, Morning Glories, and 
. Me Geraniums of the Literature of all ages. Measuring, when open, 8 x 12 in. 
ORTY This great work, Forty Thousand Sublime and Beautiful Thoughts, just 
THOUSAND) ublished, | laced the whole realm of literature under generous tribut 
SUBLIME] published, has place e whole g ite 
AND in order that its 2,000 pages of wit, wisdom and sentiment might be in- 
BEAUTIFUL vested with the grace, the loveliness, the sparkle, and the strength 
THOUGH TSS of the literature of every age, nation, language, clime and sect. 
FOURTEEN HUNDRED DIFFERENT TOPICS, as wide in scope as 
| human thought can conceive, embracing every subject that stirs the human 
heart, or engages the human mind, are illumined from every point of view 
for the information and delectation of reader, thinker, writer and speaker. 
FORTY THOUSAND QUOTATIONS whose Purity, Brilliancy and Sur- 
passing Worth have already been Attested by Master Minds, are garnered up 
in this Casket of Gems, to be used for the Enrichment and Adornment of 
Lecture, Sermon, Conversation, Correspondence, and Address. 
No Library can justly lay claim to Completeness without a set of Forty 
Thousand Sublime and Beautiful Thoughts, and no other work published 



























Measuring, when 
open, 8x12 inches Can serve as a substitute, or compare with it in genuine and general utility 








OUR 15<COLOR-AND-GOLD CALENDAR—F REE 


This Magnificent Drop-Leaf Beauty Calendar is the Finest Ever Issued. It Measures 300 Square Inches, 
and is Lithographed in 15 Colors and Gold, with No Advertising Matter Whatsoever. 
GREP A Set of 40,000 Sublime and Beautiful Thoughts, Containing 2,000 pages, Elegantly Bound in Cloth, 
with Ornamental Stamp, Together with The @hristian Herald (the Brightest Illustrated Weekly Family $3. rele) 
Magazine in the World) for One Year—52 Times—with Calendar, all Charges Prepaid, for ONLY ° 


CHRISTIAN HERALD, 901-916 Bible House, New York 


Please mention Current LiTeratuRE when you write to advertisers 
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For an adult to neglect to drink at this fountain is a pity. 
To deprive a child of its “advantages is a serious wrong. 


John D. Morris & Company 


announce the completion of the great anthology 


The World’s oll 


and submit the following remarkable claims: 


THE WORLD’S BEST POETRY contains the sneet santas expres- 
sion of the truths of life and the beauties of nature ever attained in 


any set of books. 
It is unique beyond all other works in the power to entertain, to 


create a love for the beautiful, to enhance the joy of living, and to 


attune to the infinite. 
It is the most appropriately fashioned set of books, in paper, illus- 


trations, and binding, yet issued by any publisher. 
It is an ideal gift work, because it is delicate, chaste, ornamental, 


inspiring, and of priceless value. 


EMINENT EDITORIAL BOARD 


BLISS CARMAN, the distinguished Poet and Editor of ‘‘ The Literary World,’’ is the EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
and he has devoted the better part of two years to this work. He has been ably assisted by the following: 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS AND SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS 
JOHN VANCE CHENEY LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., LL.D. 
Librarian Newberry Library, Chicago Clergyman, and Editor of ‘‘ The Outlook” 
CHARLES FRANCIS RICHARDSON WILLIAM DARNALL MacCLINTOCK 
Professor of English Literature, Dartmouth College Professor of English Literature, University of Chicago 
CHARLES GEORGE DOUGLAS ROBERTS ‘ASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 
Poet, Novelist, Writer on Nature Pastor First Cong. Church, Columbus, O.; Hymn Writer 
FRANCIS HOVEY STODDARD FRANCIS BARTON GUMMERE 
Professor of English Literature, University of New York Professor of English, Haverford College, Penna. 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE JOHN RAYMOND HOWARD 
Poet, Author, and Critic Managing Editor 


IT BELONGS IN EVERY CULTURED HOME 


This almost perfectly compiled and arranged work is full of mental stimulus and practical help for every occasion of A 
life. It includes the purest and finest poetic thought of centuries, selected by the most accomplished American 
critics, editors, and literary men. It contains nothing poor or ordinary, but is replete with those rare strains of 9 
thought whose wisdom and beauty have made them the symphonies of the entire gamut of human experience 
and aspiration. 

It is a perfect compendium for writers, speakers, and students; and most especially valuable as a means 
for educating and developing the imaginative powers of the young. 

Each of the volumes represents a great department of poetry, and is so arranged that any poem or 
any author or all the poems of any author on any given subject can be found in an instant. 

THE WORLD’S BEST POETRY completely fills a place that no other publication can take in 
the very heart of every refined home. 

SPECIAL TERMS-—COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO 

To introduce this work quickly, we offer special inducements for the earliest subscrip- 
tions. Fill out and send us the coupon in the corner, and we will send you the most 
beautiful, interesting and convincing portfolio of sample pages that you have ever 
seen. The portfolio contains many extracts of the best poetry illustrated by pho- 
togravure and half-tone portraits of poets, pictures of their homes, and brilliant 
reproductions in colors of masterpieces of famous artists; and it shows the 
scientific arrangement and reference value of the work. 


SEND COUPON TO-DAY TO 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY 
1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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The New International Encyclopaedia has received ‘‘*The Grand Prize’’ the highest 
award at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 





The New International Encyclopaedia 
in the Home. 


@ This is one of the many thousands of families using the New International and proving it to be 
all they desire. 

@, To such a family THE ABSENCE of the New International would be a misfortune. Why? Because 
they have found out its value. With them the encyclopedia is for use and not merely for ornament. 

@, Successful school work in these days means reference work at home. Hence a good encyclopedia 
is a necessary part of the children’s equipment. 

@ How is it in your family? Are you limited to a dictionary or an out-of-date encyclopedia? 

The BEST is none too good for your boy or girl. 

@ The New [nternational is the one for you to buy. All questions that relate to HOME LIFE, 

SCHOOL WORK, Or BUSINESS are fully and adequately answered in its 16,339 pages and 

67,097 articles. In Science or Art, in History or Literature, or any other branch of <) 
knowledge, it is more comprehensive, accurate, and ten years newer than any other KS 
encyclopzdia. GS Dopp, 
@ The Editors-in-chief are: Danie. Coit Gi_man, LL.D., President of Johns cP —s 
Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution; HARRY Kae Es oh tie, 
TuHuRSTON Peck, Ph. D.,, L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University; % out cost to me, the 
FRANK Moore Co sy, M.A., Late Professor in New York University; Kom handsome book describ- 
assisted by about 400 eminent editors and contributors. <2 et a 
@, CuRISTMAS IS COMING! The New International will make a ao containing specimen pages, col- 
most delightful and acceptable Christmas present for the entire ie ored illustrations, maps, and infor- 
family. Write to-day for our SpeciAL HoLipay OFFER, 2 — 8 Pe 
and handsome 8o-page book fully describing the work. Ca 


@ Cut out and mail this coupon to-day. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


372 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY address 
37-~Cur, Lit. 


a ns 
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A WEEKLY 


$2.00 A Year 


(52 ISSUES) 


10 Cents A Copy 


THE INDEPENDENT is not a class publica= 

tion. It is an up-to-date national and interna- 

tional illustrated weekly with sixty pages of reading 

matter. It is divided into four main departments in 
which everything of importance in the whole world is treated. 


THE SURVEY OF THE WORLD—A luminous and strictly 
unbiased account of the important events of the 
week told in brief paragraphs. It is a time-saver. 


EDITORIALS—Tue InDEPENDENT’s interpretation of these 
events, discussed positively and fearlessly in every 
field of thought—Art, Ethics, Literature, Politics, 
Religion, Science, Sociology, etc. 

SIGNED ARTICLES—By the leading authorities in the 
world. “THE INDEPENDENT prints more articles 
from the ablest writers than any other paper in 
the United States.” 

BOOK REVIEWS—AII the important books published in 
the English language reviewed by critics of 
authority who cannot be deceived by what is 
faulty or trivial. A helpful guide to the book 
lover and book buyer. 


For $2.00 a year THE INDEPENDENT gives more in quantity and 63 
quality than any monthly or weekly magazine in the United States. hg 570 
oO 
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Special Offer to New Subscribers (?’ eenemenaataiie 
Eight Weeks Free. New York: 


6) 
We will send you THE INDEPENDENT until January y seen ee oe 
1, 1906, for $2.00, payable 25 cents down and $1.75 1, 1906, for $2.00, I enclose 
January 1st (or $2.00 in one remittance if you pre- 25 cents, the balance, $1.75, I 
fer),if the accompanying coupon is sent us. <P will send January 1, 1905, 
This gives you the remaining issues of this 
year free, so the sooner you accept the offer 
the more issues you will get. 
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We All Quote 
Shakespeare 


Not to Know Shakespeare is to confess oneself unlettered 


HAKESPEARE is the cornerstone of the 

English language. Whether we know it or not, 

sometime during the day, we all quote Shakespeare. If 

you do not enjoy veading Shakespeare, it is probably 

because you have an edition that is defective in notes, or 

glossaries, or other helps which are so necessary to a perfect understanding of the 


The New International Edition 


is the latest and best Shakespeare. It is based on three centuries of searching 
criticism. All recognized authorities are represented in the notes and explanatory 
matter, among them being Dyce, Coleridge, Dowden, Johnson, Malone, White and 
Hudson. It has been edited and produced with a view of making Shakespeare 
pleasant and entertaining. Every difficult passage or obsolete word is explained. 


No Other Edition Contains 


Topical Index: By means of which the reader can Arguments giving a full story of each play in inter- 
find any desired passage in the plays and poems. esting, readable prose. 

Critical Comments explaining the plays and charac- Study Methods, consisting of study questions and 
ters, selected from the writings of eminent Shakes- | suggestions,—the idea being to furnish a complete 
perian scholars. college course of Shakesperian study. 


Glossaries following each Play, 80 that you do not Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gol- 
have to turn to a separate volume to find the meaning | lancz, with critical essays by Bagehot, 
of every obscure word. Stephen and other distinguished 


Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes forthe gen- | Shakesperian scholars and 
eral reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. | CTitics. 





Description: Complete in thirteen handsome volumes—size 7% x 5% inches—con- 
taining 7,000 pages; attractively bound in cloth and half-leather; 400 illustra- 
tions—reproductions of quaint wood-cuts of Shakespeare’s time, and beautiful 
color plates; wide margins for notes on all pages. 


Special Club Offer 


Through our Shakespeare Club, you can se- 
No _Mone cure this splendid edition now at half the 
Required Now regular price. Mail the coupon to-day, 
and we will send you a complete set for five days’ examina- 
tion. If you do not like the books, send them back at our 
expense. If you dolike them, send us $1 or $2 per 
month until paid for. The Club price for the cioth 


Please send 


binding is $20, and for the half-leather $24. If pur- hy A... 


chased through an agent or dealer the prices would _ express prepaid, 


44, ol e nter- 
voshsaaibanaind ei. 


FR EE Prompt subscribers will receive free of charge S half-leather. If satisfactory 


a collection of sixteen beautiful pictures, 


I agree to pay $1 within 5 


each 11x15 inches, ready for framing, representing scenes days and $2 per month there. 
from great books. This collection sells for $8.00 at book after until $24 has been paid; if 
stores. With each set we also su ply the topical index and not satisfactory I agree to return the 


plan of study described above, which cannot be purchased set within 5 days at your expense. 
separate from the set for less than $6.00. * oe 


The University Society, ™ New vorx 


12°04 to pay $1 per month alter coupon accordingly 


In ordering cloth change $24 to $20 If you prefer 
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Tue BIBLICAL WORLD 


4 Monthly Magazine of Bible Study and Religious Education 


For twenty-three years the leading exponent in America of the 
historical interpretation of the Bible. Each number contains an 
editorial discussion, instructive articles, and important information 


EDITED BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER 


THREE QUESTIONS 


1. Do you Read the Bible? Many donot. They prefer modern literature—the daily papers, 
the monthly magazines, and the new novels. They read chiefly for recreation. Knowledge and culture are 
with them a by-product, and the amount is small. Some consider the Bible uninteresting, others consider 
it antiquated. Many neglect the Bible—not from deliberate choice, but because immediate things occupy 














their time. 
But there are those who read the Bible. They are thoughtful people. Life is to them a serious matter. 


To be good and to do good seems to them to be the chief thing. In the Bible they find more wisdom, strength, 
and inspiration for living than any other literature furnishes. 

To which class do you belong? We hope to the latter. If so, another question arises : 

2. Do you Understand the Bible? Perhaps the question will surprise you. By some it is 
assumed that anybody can understand the Bible at the mere reading of it. People without knowledge, train- 
ing, or special ability in history and literature have often counted themselves equally competent with those 
specially trained to interpret the Scriptures. But no literature, past or present, can be really understood 
except by him who has qualified himself by study and experience to understand it. Ability and training are 
conditions of right interpretation. One must study the Bible in order to understand it. Probably you 
realize this. 

Are you, then, devoting some portion of your time to genuine Bible study? Are you carefully reading 
some of the recent helpful, attractive books relating to the Bible? Have you gained the historical spirit, 
method, and point of view ? 

When you have begun to understand the Bible in this larger way, we have to ask a further question : 

3. Do you Teach the Bible? Thousands of people feel impelled to teach the Bible—the 
book is so important to our happiness and well-being. Teaching the Bible is a service to humanity. A true 
teacher reaches deep into the lives of those whom he teaches, awakening and shaping the essential elements 
of their character. You can share in this transforming work if you will. Think how much you can help 
others, and how much you will yourself be uplifted. 

But do not be satisfied with superficial preparation for teaching the Bible. Qualify yourself in every 
possible way to obtain, and to give to others, a true understanding of the Bible, for it is the greatest and 
best book. - 

The Brs_ticAL WorRLD can assist you in your reading, study, and teaching of the Bible. That is its 
one mission. Hundreds of thousands have availed themselves of its help. It costs money, but not much. 
Can you afford to be without its monthly stimulus, guidance, and instruction ? 

Note the special premiums offers on the opposite page. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR % TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY 
Send for detailed information and our new prospectus for 1905 








PUBLISHED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO anp 156 Firrn Avenue NEW YORK 
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PREMIUM OFFERS 


OPEN TO EITHER OLD OR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
















Constructive Bible Studies 


An Introduction to the Bible: for Teach- The Life of Christ. 
ers of Children. By Ernest D. Burton and SHaILer MATHEWS. 302 pp., 

By Georcia L, CHAMBERLIN. 220 pp., cloth, $1.00 postpaid. cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 
Studies in the Gospel According to Mark. The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. 
By Ernest D. Burton. 250 pp., cloth, $1.00 postpaid. By WixuiamM R. Harper. 152 pp., cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 
















Other Religious Books 
Principles and Ideals forthe Sunday School. Religion and the Higher Life. 


By Ernest D. Burton and SHAILER MATHEWS. 216 pp., By W 

ciath, 6.00 tah, O:.20 puntoald. Be gaaay R. Harper. 194 pp., cloth, $1.00 net, $1.10 
An Outline of a Bible School Curriculum. 

By Grorce W. Pease. 434 pp., cloth, $1.50 net, $1.66 poste The Recovery and Restatement of the Gos- 

paid. pel. 
A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Loran D. Ossorn. 280 pp., cloth, $1.50 net, $1.62 post- 
By Ernest D. Burton. 152 pp., cloth, $1.00 postpaid, paid. 
























For One Year For Two Years z 
A remittance of one dollar, 


Any ONE of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD $2.10 $3.60 = with an agreement to remit 
Any TWO of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 2.70 4.10 at least one doilar per month 
Any THREE of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 3.30 — —= bill is paid, a be 
Any FOUR of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 3.90 2 
Any FIVE of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 4.50 5.60 = Should you desire to take 
Any SIX of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 5.10 eee SS 
Any SEVEN of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 5.70 | er 4 
Any EIGHT of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 6.30 7.10 to the amount here quoted 
Any NINE of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 6.90 7.60 on any combination. 


Miscellaneous Books 
Adolescence: Its Psychology. 






















A History of Matrimonial Institu- 





a 












tions. By G. Stantey HAtu. 2 vols., 1,373 pp., cloth, $7.50 net, 

i $7.92 postpaid. i 
By Georce E. Howarp. 3 vols., 1,486 pp., art buckram, ; 
$10.00 net, $10.72 postpaid. G, Stanley Hall’s Adolescence . . . . . ~~» $7.50 ' 
Matrimonial institutions . . . . .. .». + « $10.00 Mupresscharges. . sc ee te ee eee -42 4H 
Expoesspcharpes . 2. + 2 se sc tee e eee . 3iblical Wi lft 
The Biblical World fortwo years .... 4.00 ™ . tle World Ger two FUN. «+ 2 + 2 4.00 lit] 
Total cost at regular rate a $14.72 Total cost at regularrate . . . . . . « $11.92 } 

Special rate to Biblical World subscribers . . $10.75 Special rate to Biblical World subscribers . . . $7.75 ' 

cash, or a remittance of one dollar with an agreement cash, or a remittance of one dollar, with an agreement ; 

to forward one dollar per month during the next ten to forward one dollar per month during the next ' 

months. seven months. 










Please observe that all of the books here offered with the BIBLICAL WORLD are of recent date—two 
have been on the market less than a month, five less than a year. The various combinations on this page 
thus enable one to obtain standard books at a very considerable saving of money, and to supplement these 
books with the monthly BiBpLICAL WoRLD. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO anp 156 Firrh Avenue NEW YORK 
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Just What to Read 





OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS. 


39 Volumes—Authors and Their Works. 
2 Volumes—Songs, Hymns and Lyrics. 
2 Volumes—Dictionary of Authors. 

2 Volumes—Synopses of Noted Books. 
1 Volume—Index and Guide to Sys- 
tematic Readings. 

46 Volumes in all. 

20,000 pages and 800 illustrations. 


The work of 300 Editors, Critics and Scholars. 


It,contains the best of science, philosophy, history, 
biography, poetry, humor, travel, fiction, oratory, 
essays, letters—in a word, all the best literary 
thought of sixty centuries. 





What Purchasers Say 


S. S. McClure, Editor McClure’s Magazine: ‘‘It is un- 
doubtedly the most successful publication ever 
undertaken in this country, if not in the world.” 


Philip D. Armour: “I gave Armour Institute of 
Technology a set of the Warner Library and took 
one for myself, because I am convinced that it is the 
most valuable set of books for private or public 
library now to be had.’ 


General Fitzhugh Lee: “The ‘Library of the World’s 
Best Literature’ is the most valuable and fascinating 
work I have ever had in my library.” 

Rev. Charles James Wood, LL.D.: ‘“‘The Warner 
Library will prove the force that starts a new epoch 
in the intellectual life of the American people.” 








In this day of millions of books, and with 
thousands of presses adding daily to the 
supply, it is often a vexatious problem as to 
what is best to read. 










But suppose some great critic came to 
your relief? Suppose he called a conven- 
tion of three hundred of the foremost writ- 
ers to collect for you the world’s best 
literature? That is what Charles Dudley 
Warner did in 













The Famous Warner Library 


In forty-six superb volumes he has in- 
cluded the best of every author, living or 
dead, and the literature of every land. 


Would you not feel with the WARNER 
LIBRARY in your home that the problem 
of what to read was solved for all time to 
come? 



















Reading for Every Taste 


Whether you like Humor, or Fiction, or 
Poetry, or Drama, or Essays, History or 
Biography—you will find an adequate sup- 
ply of all here. No private library and few 
public libraries can equal the immense scope 
of the WARNERLIBRARY. ItisACOM- 
PLETE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION CLUB 


Recognizing the value of this unique set of books, 
Public Opinion obtained control of an entire edition, 
and formed a Half Price club for the distribution of 
sets direct to readers—thus saving bookdealers’ 
profits—on easy monthly payments. This is 
a rare opportunity to equip your home with 
the finest library ever gathered together since 
the art of making books began. 

Cut off the coupon below and _ send 
it to us To=day! - It will bring full 
particulars and handsome speci- 
men pages without cost to 
you; alsoa 

Sample Copy Free 
of “Public Opinion,” the 
most instructive week- 
ly magazine pub- 
lished, containing 
the news of 
the world 
for busy 


people. 






























Public 
Opinion Club 











23rd St, & 4th Avenne, 
New York City 









Please send, without cost to me, 
sample copy of “Public Opinion,” 
also sample pages and hepa ghey am 
of your try Cy the ‘‘Li- 
brary of the World’s Best Literature.”’ 
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Brain Energy! | 


HORSFORDS 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


A boonto businessand 
Professional Men 
restoring the worn 
and tired brain to its 

> normal condition. 

















(Established 1879.) 
‘Cures While You Sleep.’’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Ask your physician about it. 
Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
ooklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
j irritated throat, at your 
j druggist or from us. 
roc. in stamps. \ 
The ee Co. 

180 Fulton St., N. Y 
288 St. James St., Montreal, 
Canada. 


















| His MARK! 


On EVERY Jar of the Genuine, 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


“Just Perfect!” 
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Random 


Reading 








A Soft Answer Turneth Away Wrath 

Senator Tillman was expounding on the eff- 
cacy of mildness in a debate, and to illustrate 
his views told of a man who turned to a stranger 
in a theater and raised a violent row because 
the other had sat on his silk hat and ruined it. 
The offender looked at the hat, which was truly 
a wreck, and said: ‘“‘{ am sorry. This is too 
bad. But,”’ he added, ‘‘it might have been 
worse.” ‘‘How might it have been worse?” 
exclaimed the first man, with an oath. ‘‘ Well,” 
was the unexpected answer, given so_ mildly 
that it placated the owner of the tile, ‘“‘I might 
have sat on my own hat.” 


Colossal Natural Bridges of Utah 

The Natural Bridge in Rockbridge County, 
Va., 115 miles west of Richmond, has long 
been regarded as one of the chief natural 
curiosities of. the United States. Until 
recently it stood alone in its class, but now 
the West supplies three others of similar 
character which dispute with it the place of 
pre-eminence. For the convenience of those 
who desire to make a comparison between 
the Virginia and Utah bridges, the pro- 
portions of the former are here given. 
The Viriginia bridge spans a deep chasm 
through which a small stream flows. The 
arch is 215 feet high, with a span of 45 to 60 
feet. The thickness of the crown is about 
40 feet, and the thickness of the rock—that 
is, the width of the bridge, is 60 feet, a 
public road passing over it. A description 
of the Utah bridges is given from the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine,”’ but a beauti- 
fully illustrated account of the natural 
phenomena will be found in the ‘Century 
Magazine”’ for August. 

Three gigantic bridges, greatly surpassing the 
great Natural Bridge of Virginia, have recently 
been discovered at the head of the White Cafion, 
in San Juan County, Utah. The bridges are 
many miles from the railway, and, it is said, can 
be reached only during the spring of the year, as 
lack of water makes the region inaccessible except 
during the early months. In March, 1903, Mr. 
Horace J. Long, a mining engineer, conducted by 
a cattleman named Scorup, who had caught a 
distant glimpse of the bridges in 1895 and had 
desired to examine them ever since, entered 
White Cafion at a point two days’ march from 
Dandy Crossing, on the Colorado River. They 
ascended the cafion for several miles, passing 
numerous ancient cliff dwellings, until they had 
their first sight of the first of the great bridges. 

“The travelers had with them no scientific 
instruments for making accurate measurements, 


but by a series of rough triangulations Long ob- 
tained results which are doubtless correct within 
narrow limits. The first bridge, which they 
named the Caroline, in honor of Scorup’s wife, 
measures two hundred and eight feet six inches 
from buttress to buttress across the bottom of 
the cafion. From the surface of the water to 
the center of the arch above is a sheer height of 
one hundred and ninety-seven feet, and over the 
arch at its highest point the solid mass of sand- 
stone rises one hundred and twenty-five feet 
farther to the level floor of the bridge. A trav- 
eler crossing the cafion by this titanic masonry 
would pass three hundred and twenty-two feet 
above the bed of the stream. The floor of the 
bridge is one hundred and twenty-seven feet wide, 
so that an army could march over it in columns 
of companies, and still leave room at the side for 
a continuous stream of artillery and baggage 
wagons.” 

The second bridge is three and a half miles 
farther up the canyon. Its height is more than 
twice, and its span more than three times as great 
as those of the famous Natural Bridge of Virginia. 
Its buttresses are one hundred and eighteen feet 
farther apart than those of the celebrated ma- 
sonry arch in Maryland, known as Cabin John 
Bridge, a few miles from Washington city, which 
has the greatest span of any masonry bridge on 
this continent. The bridge would overspan the 
Capitol at Washington, and clear the top of the 
dome by fifty-one feet; and if the loftiest tree in 
the Calaveras grove of giant sequoias in Cali- 
fornia stood in the bottom of the cafion, its top- 
most bough would lack thirty-two feet of reaching 
the under side of the arch. Emulating the ex- 
ample of Mr. Scorup, Long named this bridge the 
‘‘Augusta,’’ in honor of his wife. ‘‘This bridge 
is of white or very —_ sandstone, and, as in the 
case of the Caroline, filaments of green and orange 
tinted lichens run here and there over the mighty 
buttresses and along the sheltered crevices under 
the lofty cornice, giving warmth and color to the 
wonderful picture.” 

About twelve miles down the cafion is the 
third bridge. ‘‘Long, in his rough notes of the 
trip, calls this the ‘Little Bridge,’ and we may 
well retain this designation. Its dimensions, 
however, are only small as compared with the 
gigantic proportions of the Caroline and the 
Augusta, for it has a span of two hundred and 
eleven feet four inches, and the under side of the 
arch is one hundred and forty-two feet above the 
bottom of the cafion. The crown of the arch 
is eighteen feet eight inches thick, and the surface 
or roadway thirty-three feet five inches wide. 
The slenderness of this aerial pathway and the 
fact that the cafion here opens out into a sloping 
valley beyond rendered it possible for the camera 
to give a proper impression of loftiness. It was 
comparatively easy to reach the top of this bridge, 
and among Long’s notes I find the following: 
‘Rode our Boome, over. Iam the first white man 
who has ever ridden over this bridge.’” 


(Continued on second page following.) 
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! The Grand Prize 


has been awarded 


The Prudential 


The St. Louis Exposition. 


This is the 


| Highest Honor 


ever conferred upon a Life Insurance Company of this or 
any other country at any International Exposition! 
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PRUDENTIAL 





INSURANCE 
careeernere iteewantie:! 
OF AMERICA. GIBRALTAR 


Home Office, 
Newark, N. J. 
JOHN F, DRYDEN, President. 
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RANDOM 


The Relation of Forests to Stream Flow 


The intimate connection between forests 
and climate has long been a study of me- 
teorologists and, incidentally, of economists. 

Inthis country it is of supreme importance, 
because a vast area is occupied by forests, 
and, as they have a commercial value, the 
question arises, What is the result of de- 
forestation? The subject of the subtle rela- 
tion of forests to rainfall, part of the larger 
question, is dealt with by James W. Toumey 
in the Year-book of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1903, and the essay has 
been recently issued as a separate pamphlet. 

Space only admits of the brief summary 
given in the document, but it will be seen 
that indiscriminate cutting down of forests 
cannot be otherwise than injurious. 

It may be said that although the forest may 
have, on the whole, but little appreciable effect 
in increasing the annual rainfall and the annual 
run-off, its economic importance in regulating 
the flow of streams is beyond computation. The 
great indirect value of the forest is the effect 
which it has in preventing wind and water ero- 
sion, thus allowing the soil on hills and moun- 
tains to remain where it is formed, and in other 
ways providing an adequate absorbing medium 
at the sources of the water-courses of the 
country. It is the amount of water that passes 
into the soil, not the amount of rainfall, that 
makes a region garden or desert. 


The Salvation Army 


The Third International Congress of the 
Salvation Army recently held in London 
has been extensively discussed, both in Eng- 
land and America. The remarkable growth 
and continued influence of this movement 
are a gratifying tribute to the zeal and pa- 
tience of General Booth and his efficient co- 
workers. 

It cannot, of course, be claimed that the 
Salvation Army has accomplished the chief 
purposes of its organization, for from the 
first it has stood as the exponent of ‘‘in- 
dividual salvation.” Indeed the belated 
theological arguments with which the aver- 
age army worker appeals to people have a 
decreasing influence upon the mind of the 
age. 

On the other hand. it may be confidently 
affirmed that the workers in this movement 
have builded better than they knew. The 
Guardian says: ‘‘The success of the army 
has been social rather than religious;: it 
lies in the community life which it has in- 
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stituted rather than in the conversions 
which it has made.” The movement has 
been something of a disappointment from 
what the Guardian, and doubtless the 
majority of the army workers, would call the 
“‘religious” standpoint. We dissent em- 
phatically from the definition and are glad 
to record the fact that the by-product of 
this great evangelizing agency has been its 
chief contribution to the world. ‘‘In the 
community life which it has instituted’’ no 
one can measure the extent of its benign 
influence, or follow to their logical results 
the forces that have been set in motion” for 
the elevation of the home, the employ- 
ment of the neglected idle, the rescue of the 
outcast and the colonization in the country 
of the crowded denizens of the great cities. 
For the achievements of the colonization 
work alone society owes a far greater debt 
than can be estimated to these self-sacri- 
ficing people, while the people themselves 
among whom the Army works, would prob- 
ably give the heartiest testimony tv its sin- 
cere purpose and actual accomplishment of 
good. 

If ‘‘Knee drills” and ‘‘Penitent forms” 
have proven less potent than was hoped, 
who shall say that the army has failed 
religiously? James defines pure religion 
as: ‘‘ Visiting the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and keeping oneself un- 
spotted from the world.” Certainly we may 
agree that the definition has been exem- 
plified, for the editorial already quoted is 
true in saying that— 

“‘They have embraced a life of hardness 
and of poverty. They have willingly faced 
ridicule and persecution. They make no 
compromise with anything that they hold 
to be evil. They have been free from the 
timidity which is the bane of so many 
religious bodies and individuals, and they 
have not hesitated to adopt an aggressive 
attitude.” 


One is forced to entertain the question 
whether the entire religious atmosphere 
would not clear and society become quickly 
responsive to Christianizing institutions if 
all the churches were to become as prodigal 
of their own interests and as evidently 
willing to lay down their life for the sin 
of the world. 


(Continued on second page following.) 
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A 1905 Calendar 


For the Home that Baby Rules 


The newest Calendar idea for 1905 is the Resinol Art Calendar, in which the 
baby queen or king of the household has first interest. 

By a unique arrangement it becomes, in addition to the usual Calendar, a 
perfect diary of baby’s early years, its beautifully illustrated pages depicting 
different incidents of child life, with spaces for all of baby’s ‘‘ sayings and doings.”’ 
It will record the date of the stork’s visit; the date of the first tooth; the first 
childish word, and the many happenings so dear to the mother’s heart. 

The Calendar is made up of six handsome designs, 8 x 15 inches, reproduced in 
all the delicate coloring of the original paintings—printed in 12 colors. 

The color designs and drawings are the work of Maud Humphrey, the cele- 
brated artist whose pictures are noted for the realistic portrayal of child life. The 

- Calendar is a production of the highest art of printing. Its equal cannot be 
purchased in the stores for less than two dollars. 


You Can Get It FREE 


Send us two wrappers taken from Resinol Soap, and the Calendar will be sent 
postpaid. The soap retails at leading druggists for 25 cents a cake. Another way 
to procure the Calendar is by sending one wrapper and 15 cents in stamps or coin. 
Or, we will send the Calendar postpaid on receipt of 40 cents, and include with it 
one cake of Resinol Soap. 

We are making this splendid offer this year in order to familiarize more people 
with Resinol Soap. It is the ideal skin soap, and in addition to its remarkable 
healing qualities feeds and nourishes the skin, creating and maintaining a clear 
complexion. For the daily use of adult or baby it is unequaled. Resinol Soap 
keeps the baby clean, sweet and healthy. From its extreme purity it is the safest 
soap to use in all skin affections, its action being particularly grateful to allay 
inflammation in cases of eczema, or any rash common to babyhood. 

The Calendar is in every way an art work, an ornament to the nursery, or any 
room in the home. 

It is advisable to make your application early, as the demand for them is very 
great. Address Dept.O 

RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


we __ ~ 
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RANDOM 


A New Torpedo Boat 


The idea is gathering strength that the 
best way to put an end to war is to make 
it mean annihilation to the parties who en- 
gage in it. Hence, it is astep towards uni- 
versal peace when some deadly engine of 
warfare is invented. One such, says ‘‘The 
American Inventor,”’ is coming from the 


workshops of the Herreshofis. 

The craft is to be constructed of aluminum 
and will be equipped with electric motors as 
the motive — capable of attaining from 
twenty to thirty knots an hour. It will be 
loaded with high explosives, which will be set 
off by contact with the object to be destroyed. 
Manned by a crew of only two men, it is assumed 
that she may be sailed to a point near enough 
to this object, where the steering gear may be 
set and locked, the vessel started on her deadly 
mission with a certainty of accomplishing it, 
and then abandoned to her fate, the crew jump- 
ing overboard with life-belts to save themselves, 
as the torpedo boat is self-destructive. 


Railroad Botanizing 
DicG you ever botanize as you were hurry- 
ing along in a railroad car? It adds inter- 
est to a journey, and affords information 
about the local distribution of plants that 
can scarcely be attained in any other way. 
Here is what Willard N. Clute says about it 


in ‘‘The American Botanist.”’ 

In all parts of the country the railway is rec- 
ognized as an excellent botanizing ground. 
The railways, albeit, unintentionally, do more 
to preserve the native flora than all the plant- 

rotection societies put together. Railway 
ands are neither plowed nor cultivated nor 

azed, and, in consequence, many of the wild- 
ings maintain a foothold here long after they 
are driven out of the fields adjoining. Would 
that we might add that railway lands are not 
mowed; but the average railway official has the 
same ideas of ‘‘improvement”’ that characterize 
the country road-maker, and both express them 
in the same way. Therefore, at frequent in- 
tervals, the verdure and beauty that clothe 
the unsightly railway embankments are ruth- 
lessly removed, and the traveler ‘gazes out upon 
heaps of dying vegetation instead of the flowers 
that once grew in the region. At the same 
time, in order to make the railways more at- 
tractive, exotic shrubs are planted about the 
stations as if the borders of the entire line were 
not full of native shrubery that is hardier, and 
even more useful for decorative work. But 
if it is desirable that the stations be beautified 
with blooming herbs, shrubs, and vines, it 
seems equally desirable that the roadsides be- 
tween stations be also. The first can only be 
accomplished by the landscape gardener, but 
the second will be amply taken care of by an 
ancient dame named Nature, if the section boss 
will only stay his scythe. If he must mow, let 
it be late in the year when the dead vegetation 
might otherwise be a menace to the fences if 
accidentally fired. 





READING 


By affording a sanctuary to many a hard- 
pressed plant afield, the railways preserve to us 
perhaps a better representation of the original 
flora than is to be elsewhere found in the neigh- 
borhood. This is especially true of prairie and 
other scantily wooded regions. In others, the 
woods and fence-rows also afford protection. 

It is surprising how many plants one can 
identify from a car window. Even when 
moving at the rate of nearly a mile a minute, 
the dominant plants in the landscape are recog- 
nizable. We cannot pick out single flowers, it 
is true, but as they flash past in groups of vary- 
ing size, their color, and the way in which they 
grow, give us clews. to their identity that are un- 
mistakable. As we botanize in this way, we 
——— more and more the superiority of 
habit and habitat, over form and color in our 
identifications. This, too, probably explains 
why it is so easy to find a plant after one has 
once seen it growing, and so difficult before. 
Having seen just how and where a plant grows, 
we next time recognize it by these signs; in 
fact, we are often able to predict its occurrence 
before we see it. But who is there, that, seeing 
for the first time a plant about which he has 
read, finds it to exactly correspond to the mental 
picture he has formed of it? 

Coeducation in Western Colleges 

The following paragraphs, dealing with 
the vexed question of coeducation, are espe- 
cially noteworthy. They are from an arti- 
cle by Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellcr 
of the University of Nebraska, recently 
published in the “Independent” of New 
York, comparing the colleges cf the East 
and West: 

A peculiarity which the State universities do 
not share with their great mates East is coeduca- 
tion proper, the admission of women on the same 
terms as men to all departments of instruction 
without exception. No limitation of this liberty 
to women would be tolerated or even thought 
of by any State university. 

At each of three quarter-centennial celebra- 
tions recently held by as many flourishing State 
universities coeducation received praise at once 
ample, unconditional and spontaneous, evoking 
no dissonant voice. In none of these university 
circles, apparently, had a word of scandal arising 
from the practice of coeducation ever been heard. 
Such testimony is general. 

Nor has any State university felt. the difficulty 
which Oxford and Cambridge opponents of co- 
education dread, which same, it is understood, 
led the University of Chicago to substitute for 
coeducation the co-ordinate education of the 
sexes, viz., morbid repression and self-conscious- 
ness on the part of the men students occasioned 
by the presence of women in the same classes 
with them. The State universities find, I think, 
that women’s influence works help to the men 
rather than hindrance. In the standard portion 
of the curriculum women always average, accord- 
ing to the usual class-room tests, to rank higher 
than men. They work more steadily; they have 
superior verbal memory; they pass better ex- 
aminations. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold 
and Silver Smiths, Stationers and 
Dealers in Artistic Merchandise 


The Tiffany Blue Book 


1905 Edition is now ready, and upon 
request a copy will be sent to in- 
tending purchasers without charge. 








Although this annual holiday cata- 
logue contains No illustrations, pic- 
tures or cuts, patrons will find its 
450 pages of concise descriptions a 
veiitable directory of helpful sugges- 
tions of Christmas presents, with the 
minimum and maximum prices at 
which the articles can be purchased. 


Mail Orders 


Attention is directed to the facili- 
ties of Tiffany & Co.’s Mail Order 
Department. Upon advice as to 
requirements and limits of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will forward promptly 
photographs, cuts or careful descrip- 
tions of what their stock affords. 








Tiffany & Co. 
especially invite 
a comparison 
of their prices. 


Jewelry 
Silverware 
Watches 

Clocks 

Bronzes 

Fine China 
Glassware 

and a wide range 
of other articles 
suitable for 
Holiday Gifts, 

all enumerated 
with prices in 

the 1905 

Tiffany Blue Book. 


Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly 
retailers. 
They do not 
employ agents 
or sell their 
wares through 
other dealers. 








Union Square New York 
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HAVE YOU TASTED IT?! 








The prime requisites of 
a perfect underwear are: 
Healthfulness, Durability, 
Fit, Finish. ‘‘Jaeger’’ possesses 


these in a pre-eminent degree. 





Hence its unique distinction as 
a household word in the land. 
Recommended by leading 
physicians everywhere. 
Booklets and Samples Free. 
Dr. Jaeger’s S.W. S. Co.’s Own Stores PY oS ey Sold by all first class 


: 306 Fifth Ave., 157 Broadway it C : 
_ HOR OKLYN: 604 Fuiton Street 4 Grocers & Drug gists 


e " Ss ( MA, Say f a 
BOSON: sake tie Cet iy vt handed by yous. 
CHICAGO: 82 tate Stree nh iy will deliver free upon 
—_— receipt of price 15¢ per cake. 
Cocoa & Chocolate Works~ 
18th. St. & Irving Place, New York City. 

















Servant Question 


—you'll settle it so far 
as the WASHING and 
CLEANING are con- 
cerned by supplying yours 
with PYLE’S | 


Pearline 


The work will be done 
WELL=EASILY-SAFELY 
and 


© 


} 
F 


| You'll ice a G 
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This 136-page Book 


is Sent You FREE 


A delightfully interesting book on the subject of 
sleep, sleeping places, their history and other things 
well worth knowing about beds, is just off the press. 


The book is a veritable work of art, handsomely 
printed on heavy plate paper, in two colors, with a 
cover in ten colors and gold—contains over 200 orig- 
inal illustrations by such artists as Harris, Twelve- 
tree, Farrand, Hood, Campbell, and Mencl. 


This special limited edition, costing $15,000, is 
offered not simply to mattress buyers, but to all who 
may be interested, for we want the public to remem- 
ber the OSTERMOOR MATTRESS. 





The OSTERMOOR, an abso- Regular Sizes and Prices 
lutely pure, elastic, hand-laid, 2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 
sheeted mattress (not danger- 25 Ibs v 
ous animal fibre), is a genuine 
sleep-inducer, softer than hair 
and never requires remaking. 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
It is un-wear-out-able. 4 feet 6 inches wide, 15 00 

Send your name on a 46 Ibs. . 

postal today for a book All 6 feet 3 inches long. 

: F = Express Charges Prepaid. 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY In two parts, 50 cents extra 
136 ELIZABETH ST. NEW YORK Special sizes at special prices, 

Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


3 feet wide, 301bs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
psy 11.70 











ns Be 
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A ai ree Christmas Gift 


Po SR (a | A a special inducement 


to new subscribers to 





THE METROPOLITAN. we 
will send, postpaid and 


free of charge, to every 


new subscriber 


‘The Portfolio 
of Beauty”’ 





consisting of eight charm- 
ing pictures, size 11 X17 
inches, matted ready for 





4 framing. This collection 
_#, can be obtained only from 
3 T THe METROPOLITAN 
MaGazineE. We will send 
= you this beautiful portfolio and 
THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for one year for $1.80—the regular subscrip- 
tion price for the Magazine alone. If you are already a subscriber and wish 
to have the portfolio, send us one subscription for a friend and receive 


the portfolio free togetlier with our handsome subscription certificate. 





Use the blank form printed below and send $1.80 ¢o-day to insure prompt 


delivery of January Holiday Number. 





THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE COMPANY 
3 WEST z9TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Enclosed find $1.80 for one year’s subscription to THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
and THE PORTFOLIO OF BEAUTY 


ee Ee Re ER ae a Tene 





Send to IN here Ge an cd 








City or Town 
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‘s 
Established 1842. 


gives pleasure to the palate—distinction to any meal. Made instantly with boiling milk 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Chocolates 
Confections 


Sold where they sell the best. 










_ Instantaneous 
Chocolate 

















A TRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 


Biggest Book House in the Country Failed 


We bought its entire stock of new and up-to-date books. We will 
sell them to you at a discount of from 60 to 90 per cent. from 
the regular price. Here’s your chance to add fine standard books 
from thousands of titles to your library in sets, series, and sin- 
gle vols. on hictory, biography, science, essays, travel, fiction 
education, poetry, home medical, javenile, religion and bibles. 

ese are sample prices: 

David Harum, Regular, $1.50, our price, 


38 cents. 
Dickens Complete Works, 15 vols., retail, 


$15; our price $2.25 while they last. 

‘**Famous pictures” beautifully bound— 
300 double tone reproductions of paintings 
by World’s greatest Masters, with rier 
tions. Regular, $12,000, Our price, $1.50. 

Clarkson & Cooper, Dept 5, Chicago 
Books make most appropriate Christmas gifts. 
for bargain list to-day 


IF YOU ARE A WRITER 


We can aid you to find a market for anything you write. 
MSs. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED. 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. 

References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster, and others. 
Established 1890. Send for Leatiet N. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS 
A Brain Book What do you know about 


F brain and mind? Do you 
just use and drive them,taking chances on results. 


Granio-muscular Origins of Brain and Mind 


By Purp H. Ersés, is a popular, plain English brain, psy- 
chology of the living body. It will not slip one’s memory 
overnight like the old theories. A standby socially in busi- 
ness and in the professions. Makes a unique, invaluable 
gift-book.. Illustrated; cloth; $1.30, post-free. 

THE PROMETHEAN PUBLISHER, °2 N. Rockwel! St. 
’ Chicago, lil. 


Of. FAMOUS ' PERSONS 


Send 








127 5th AVE, 
NEW YORK, 











ROTOGRARE | yar ROMP eng ES 
LETTERS ier 34th St., New York. -. 





SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 











When calling, please ask for 
Mr. Grant 


Whenever you need a book, 
Address Mr. Grant 


Before buying BOOKS, 
write for quotations. An 


BOOKS AT 
LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 


assortment of catalogues, and special slips of books at 
reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 

. 23 West 42d Street 
F. E. GRANT, Books, New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount 














“4, 4 LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


You can ges. 
itively qua. ity 
to earn a sal- 


ary of from &25to 8100per week if you learn to write - 


advertisements. Hundreds are doing so now. A 
ees giving full details sent free by 


ting to 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, rs 
_ Suite 1039, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, / 








EUROPE AND ORIENT 


4 %th Season of Uninterrupted Success. Comfort and 
( » a § leisure. Thorough sight ecsing under Expert Guidance. 
+¢*%,* 


Limited Parties. All arrangements first-class. Special 
tours arranged for Small Private Parties. Dr. and Mra, 
Howard 8. Paine, 148 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 











Save 2 Your Fuel 


BY USING THE 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove Price wy ret 

'o 


or Furnace f 
Write for booklet on heating homes. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
41 Furnace St.,Rochester, N. Y- 





THE RIGHT WAY TO READ=— 















hs 


CH 







= 


G. F. SARGENT CoO., 


IS TO READ RIGHT 


You and I, before we knew better, when reading, held our books in our laps regardless of 
the indignant protest of our eyes for which the focus was incorrect. 
wondering why, after reading for an hour or so, you felt so stupid and the balls of your eyes 
burned so? Don’t you always focus your opera glasses, then why not your eyes? 

> ought to. Sargent’s Adjustable Bookholder does this for you without effort on your © 
part and is both an absolute necessity and an immense comfort in your library. Adjusts 
any place—on Morris Chair—any chair—no screws—clamp it on—take it off—adjustable 
to any angle or height, and always steady. Metal parts finished in black enamel or bronze, 
desk in quarter oak or mahogany. 
RECLINING and LIBRARY CHAIRS. Over 30 styles. 
ROTARY BOOK CASES, DICTIONARY HOLDERS, etc. Catalogue ‘“‘ D” free. 


Do you remember 


You 


Price, $3.50. 
Catalogue ‘‘C”’ free. 


303 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Every sealed package of 


Lowney’s Chocolate Bonbons 


is guaranteed to be fresh or money refunded. 
A guarantee slip is in each package of half- 
pound or more. The Purity and Delicious 
sy nod of these Bonbons have secured for them 

the largést sale of any confections in the world. 


The Lowney Receipt Book sent FREE. 
The WALTER M.LOWNEYCO., Boston. Mass. 


ie 


en 
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GOOD ENGLISH 
—— PAYS 


Do you know that Marshall Field & Co. pay their em- 
ployees $1 for every error in English one of them finds 
in any of the printed matter issued by the house? Now- 
adays nothing hurts a man’s prestige with the educated 
like careless English. Moreover, the best correspondents 
are no longer willing to write their letters in the time- 
worn commercial jargon of half intelligent commercial 
phrases. A good letter, business or social, should be 
simple, smooth, easy, winning, like the voice of a good 
salesman. 

The man who will help you is Sherwin Cody. He has an international 
reputation as an expert on English for business men, and now has put 
his private lessons into four handy little volumes (time-saving size)— 
seven complete courses, Word Study, Grammar, Punctuation, Composition 
Business Letter Writing, Story Writing, Creative Composition, hitherto 
sold in typewritten form for $15 to $25 for each separate course, These 
books contain everything 
that will help you, noth- 
ing that is mere lumber. 
Better than a dictionary, 
because they teach aman 
to be his own dictionary. 

Business Managers. — 
Several large wholesale 
houses have introduced 
Mr. Cody’s books and 
personal criticism of Eng 
-lish service to all their 
clerks who write letters, 
from the merest stenog- 
rapher to the most ex- 
perienced correspondent 
—It pays. 

Credit Men.—Here is a 
point for you. You are 
not too old to learn your- 
self, and you will find 
that the credit of your 
house will improve won- 
derfully if you see that 
every letter that goes out 
is the best. 

- Young Business Men— 
If you want the touch, thesnap, the tone of “ words that win’’ in the 
business world, gotothe man who is both a scholar and a master of 
straight-from-the-shoulder business English. His little books should te 
your daily companions. 

Advertisement Writers—You can’t afford to let mistakes creep into your 
work. Theonly way to avoid errors is to have a good reference work 
constantly at hand. 

Correspondents.—Don’t write the time-worn commercial jargon, but 
get out of your rut by getting the knack of writers who are masters. Mr. 
Cody has a simple, easy method in his ‘’ Composition’’ book. 

Stenographers—The only way to get a better salary is to improve your 
English. Keep Mr. Cody’s books at your elbow and in six months you 
will be worth twice what you are now, and you will get it, too. 


$5.00 for $3.00 


This set of four books, 
containing seven com- 4% 
plete home-study 

courses costs $3.00. 


SYSTEM, the mag- 
azine, $2.00 per year. 
Both—the books and the 


Chee, IA 
magazine —will be sent 


prepaid, for $3.00 if your Regular Departments in 
order is sent with this ad- ..,, SYSTEM 
. Building a Sales Force. 

vertisement, Organizing an Advertis- 

System is essential to business success. | ing Department 
And so isSYSTEM, the magazine. It tells sme | a Factory 
every month all the new business tricks usiness Correspondence 
that save time—all the little office wrin- Credits and Collections 
kles that save worry. Throngh SYSTEM Talks to Salesmen 
you can learn all thatany one can possi: Systemin Banking 
bly tell you about system and business System in Shipping ° 
methods. Two hundred or more pages Systems for the Retailer 
monthly eramful of business ideas for Real Estate & Insurance 
YOU. The regular reading of SYSTEM system in Professions 
will solve your business perplexities—but ort-Cuts That Fave 














if it does not, SYSTEM has astaff of ex- Business Man’s Review 
perts—practical business men who will Successful Through Sys- 
answer your questions free. Subscrip- | tem (Biographical) 
tious $2.00 per year. Answered by Experts _ 


SYSTEM, 1023 First Nat. Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 
The Monthly Magazine for the Man of Affairs, 





ON TYPEWRITERS 
of all Makes 
Send for samples of writing, prices, 
and catalogue. Macnines shipped for 
inspection. 


WwW YOR! CHICAGO, 
” ‘ Soe St. 124 La Salle St. 


STON, KANSAS CITY. 
38 Brom eid St. 817 Wyandotte St. 
ST. LOUIS, 209 North 9th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
536 California St, 


THE 
TYPEWRITER 
CON Cha 


DIVIDEND 


INbusT MINING, OIL, TIMBER, SMELTER, AND 








USTRIAL STOCKS making possible LARGE IN- 

EREST and PROFITS, listed and unlisted, our 

specialty. Booklets giving full information mailed free 
on application. 


DOUCLAS, LACEY & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 
best and simplest devicefor making 100 cop- 
fes from pen-written and 50 copi¢s from 
typewritten original, we will ship com- 


ES AIWTOANS lete duplicator, cap size, without 
ie deposit on ten (10) days’ trial. 
2 mm) Price $7.50 less trade $ 5 net 


SEB discount of 3334%, or 


THE FELIX 0. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


WONDERFUL STOVE maker: 
















BURNS 90% AIR—ONLY 10% OIL-CAS. 
7200 sold one month. Customers delighted with 
BMarrison Valveless Vil-gas Stove. Splendid for 
eooking; also heating rooms, stores, offices, etc., 

2 with Radiator Attch. No wick, dirt, 
or ashes—no coal! bills or drudgery— 





cheap, safe fuel, lic to 30c a week 

4 should furnish fuel-gas for cooking 

H _Y’| for smal! family. Easily operated— 

L| | absolutely safe—all sizes, $3 and up. 

i y WW ribo Seteens Wal and Special 

1H +) Prices, AGENTS WANTED—640 
rena Call in or address 

WORLD MFG. CO., 5790 orld B’ld’g, Cincinnati, O. 


I Turned Out $301.27 


worth of plating in 2 weeks, writes M. L. Smith of Pa. (used¢ 
small outfit). Rev. Geo. P. Crawford writes, made $7.00 first 
day. J.J. S. Mills, a farmer, writes, can easily make $5.00 
day plating. Thos. Parker, school teacher 21 years, writes, 
**I made $9.80 profit one day, $9.35 another.” Plating 
Business easily learued. We Teach You 
Free—No Experience Required. Every- 
body has tableware, watches, jewelry and metal 
goods to be plated with Gold, Silver, Nickel and 
Metal plating. Heavy Plate—latest process. 
No toy or humbug. Outfits all sizes. Evervy- 
; a “thing guaranteed. LET USSTART YOU. 
Write today for Catalogue, Agency and Offer. Address, 
£. Gray & Co., Plating Works, Cincinnati, O. 


ADDICTED TO THE DRUG HABIT? 


The Drug habit is a disease and can be cured. Our Sanae - 
tor1um was established in 1875 for the treatment of Dru 
and Alcoholic Addictions. No Restraint, Cure Guarant 


HOME TREATMENT IF DESIRED. 


By our Home Remedy we have cured thousands of the 
Morphine and Liquor habits who could not come to our 
Sanatorium and who had failed elsewhere. Each case 
receives direct personal care of our Physicians. ‘ 

The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 51. Lebanon, Ohio. 
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AUTOMOBILES 





THE DAIMLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
949 Steinway Avenue, Long Island City, New York 


announces that its * 


1905 MODEL WILL BE AN SEACT REPRODUCTION OF THE 40-45 H. P. MERCEDES, 


built 


y the Parent Compan 


THE DAIMLER MOTOREN-GESELLSCHAFT, OF GERMANY. 





THE DAIMLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


controls all the foreign patents of the Parent Company for the UNITED STATES and CANADA. 
Descriptive Catalogue will be Ready for Distribution Early in January, 1905. 

















Personally Conducted 
Tours to 


CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


New York Central 


Lines 


Will move at frequent intervals in 
December, January, February, March 
and May. 

For particulars, inquire of ticket 
agents of the New York Central Lines, 
or enclose a two-cent stamp for a 
copy of ‘‘America’s Winter Resorts,” 
to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 











PICTURESQUE HAVANA 


FROM 


NEW YORK 


Southern 
Pacific 


PASSENGER STEAMERS 


WITH STOPOVER AT 


NEW ORLEANS. 


A DELIGHTFUL JOURNEY TO 
TWO DELIGHTFUL CITIES. 


STEAMERS LEAVE NEW YORK EVERY WEDNESDAY NOON, 
Inquire 
Boston, 170 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. 


. “-_ 340 Broadway  BattimoreE, 210 No. Charles St. 
NEW Yor § 1 Broadway SyracusE, 129 So. Franklin St. 
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WORTH 47 PIGEONHOLES 


and Any Number of Scrap Books 


Elbert Hubbard, The 
sRoycrofters”E. 
Aurora, N. | 
think that your " cabi- 
net has added several 
years to my earth life 
by enabling me to find 
the thing without 
wear or tear on my 
temper and _ vocabu- 
lary.” 


Geo. H. Daniels, Gen’l 
Pass’r Agent, N. Y. 
C.@&H. BR. Ry. Co: 
“I find them _indis- 
pensable to me in my 
work,”’ 


Free with Your ease in Gold 

This is the most complete device ever invented for filing and 
classifying clippings, illustrations, manuscripts, and all miscel- 
laneous matters which some time or other you will want without 
a minute’s delay. It is a savings bank for information—worth 47 
scrap books. It consists of a number of specially made holders 
arranged in a substantial air-tight, dustproof box. Each one of 
these holders not only shows what is contained in it, but by an 
ingenious indexing system shows just where everything else re- 
ferring to its contents may be found. Especially useful to business 
men because it sits conveniently on your desk and takes care ab- 
solutely of all the papers and data that you might otherwise lose 
or forget—perhaps throw in a waste basket for want of a better 
place to put it. The Desk Cabinet is a genuine library Filing 
Cabinet never before made in desk size and has sold from $15.00 
to $50.00 in large sizes. The Cabinet we offer you free is equal 
in every pupect to the expensive kind except the size and the wood- 
work. The free offer is in connection with 


SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 


System is essential to business success. And so is SYSTEM, 
the magazine. It tells every month all the new business tricks 
that save time—all the little office 
wrinkles that save worry, 200 or more 

ages of indispensable information 
PS business men. Through 
SYSTEM you can learn all 
that anyone can possibly tell 
you about system and _busi- 
ness methods. The regular 
reading of SYSTEM will solve 
your business perplexities—but 
if it does not SYSTEM has a 
staff of experts—practical busi- 
ness men—who will answer your 
questions gladly and cheerfully and 3 
promptly. This service will cost you 
not one single penny—if you are a subscriber to SYSTEM. The 
price of SYSTEM is two dollars a year. It is worth a great deal 
more than that to any alert man with his eyes on the main chance. 
An official of the National Cash Register Company says: ‘The 
ideas gathered from your magazine have enabled me to formulate 
systems for Mr. Patterson’s letters, aa, , pamphiets, orders, 
ete. which have simplified the work great ly 
“‘T have learned more from SYSTEM in five months than in ten 
yest of hard study and knocks in business. It is worth ten times 
he charges forit.”” F. A. Paitericx, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL OFFER ene YSTEM in 
We said the desk cabinet 
would cost yOu nothing. Here 

is the way: Send us two dollars 
for a year’s subscription to SYS- | 
TEM and we will send you, every | 
cost prepaid, a cabinet with your | 
name ingold on top. Write your | 
name and address in the margin 

opposite; tear out this advertise- 
ment and mail it to us. Inclose 
| 














Building a Sales Force 


Organizing an Advertising 
Department 


Organizing a Faetory 
Business Correspondence 
Credits and Collections 
Talks to Salesmen 

System in Banking 

System in Shipping 
Systems for the Retailer 
Real Estate and Insurance 
System iu the Profess‘ons 
Short-Cuts That Save 

The Business Man’s Review 


Suceessful Through System 
( Blographieal ) 
Answered by Experts 


the money and we will enter you 
as a subscriber—send you an 
expert consultation certificate en- 
titling you to free advice—and 
ship you the cabinet. Act at 
once. We have only a few cabi- 
nets on hand and we believe they 
will be snapped up in a hurry. 
ACT. 





THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
1023 First National Bank Building, CHICAGO 








IMPORTANT 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Popular 








Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 





From 130 to 160 pages each 
issue, every one of which is of 
human interest. 


Subscriptions for 1905 only will 
be received until December 
31st, 1904, at 50 cents per year; 
to foreign countries, $1.00. 


After January Ist, 1905, the 
subscription price will be $1.00; 
to foreign countries, $1.50; at 
news-stands, ten cents per copy. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 





and take advantage of this 
extraordinarily low rate. 





George H. Daniels, Publisher 
7 East 42d St. 


Room 184 New York 
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HE name is familiar throughout the civilized world, and the won- 
derful achievements in the art of piano building are most fully 
exemplified in our instruments of the present year. They are the result 
of more than eighty-one years of experience in pianoforte construction. 


We would especially call attention to the “QUARTER (i) GRAND,” 
the smallest Grand embodying modern principles ever made. 





















Established in 1823 





“MANUFACTURED 


CHICKERING & SON 


819 Tremont Street, 





BY 


PIANOFORTE 
MAK ER 8 


Boston, Mass. 


SOLELY 









INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits possible in 
ing. Oil, Timber & Smelter Investments and 


pote hae ndustrial Stocks, listed and unlisted, should 
send for our poklete, giving fullinformation mailed free, 


DOUCLAS, LACEY & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


NEW INVENTION. 


Write for new booklet, Special Offer this month, Our new 
. Quaker Folding Vapor Bath Cubinets, finest produced. 
Everybody delighted. Enjoy at home for $c each all 
| the marvelous cleansing, invigorating, one. 6,000, 4 
i) of the famous Turkish Baths. Open the 
skin pores, purifies the entire system. Bone oy 3 
im, Springs. Prevents disease. Saves Dr, bills. Cured 
(| thousands, Nature’s drugless yA for colds, grip, 
rheumatism, aches, pains, blood and skin diseases, 
ii Kidney trouble, children’s diseases and female ills. 
Guaranteed. Sent on 80 days’ trial, $100.00 to 
| pe ~y & month, salesmen, managers, general agents. 
cent profit. Address, 


WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. 89 Worip Burtowo, CINCINNATI, OHIN 


$3 SILK ELASTIC STOCKING 


Write for Pamphlet 
Trusses, Abdominal a Etc. 
FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelnhia 


M4 CHAIRS 


WE MAKE OVER 7O STYLES 





























‘and are fully equipped to make 
any special designs or size. 


Catalogue “*B"’ illustrates 
and' describes (free). 
GEO, F. SARGENT CO., 
303 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Restores Eyesight 


SPECTACLES A THING OF THE PAST 


“Actina,”” A Marvelous Discovery That Cures All Afflictions 
of the Eye and Ear Without Cutting or Drugging.” 

There is no need for cutting, drugging or probing the 
eye for any form of disease, for a new system of treating 
afflictions of the eye has been discovered whereby all tor- 
turous and barbarous methods are 
eliminated. There is no risk of ex- 
& perimenting, as hundreds of people 
have been cured of blindness, failing 





eyesight, cataracts, granulated lids 
and other afflictions of the eye 
through this grand discovery, when 


eminent oculists termed the cases incurable. 


General Alexander Hamilton, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y., highly recommends “ Actina.’ 

Louis Meyer, 93 Herman Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

** Actina’ has effected a wonderful cure in my wife's case, 
curing her of a severe eye trouble, and I would not, be 
without ~ it. 

Mr. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes: ‘*Actina” rey re- 
moved cataracts from both my eyes. I can read well with- 
out my glasses; am sixty-five years old. 

Robert Baker, Ocean Park, Cal. », Writes: 
been blind had I not used “' Actina.’ 


, writes: 


I should have 


Hundreds of other testimonials will be sent on applica- 
tion. ‘‘Actina’’ is purely a home treatment and self-ad- 
ministered by the patient, and is sent on trial, postpaid. 
If you will send your name and address to the New York 
and London Electric Association, Dept. 112 B, 929 Walnut 
Street, Kansas City, Mo., you will receive absolutely free a 
valuable book, Prof. Wilson's Treatise on the Eye and on 
Disease in General. 
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OUTING 


THE OUTDOOR MAGAZINE OF HUMAN INTEREST 
EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 











{ACH year more men and women make a point of 
living outdoors. 


F,ACH year more people read OUTING. 


"THE more they live outdoors, the better they like 
OUTING. 


THE more they read OUTING the better they like 


living outdoors. 


BUT OUTING has a host of readers who cannot leave 

the city; they read it because it leads imagination 
afield. They look forward to the spare hour when they 
may revel in its refreshing articles and inspiring illustrations. 
Each month it comes to them as a breath from the hills, 


the streams and the mountains. 


OUTING’S “How To” articles have become famous. 
They give, in each season, timely hints by experts, on 
every form of outdoor activity. 


Sy = Christmas Offer 


We feel sure that if you see OUTING 
you will want it for 1905, so we agree 
to send you the last four numbers, Sep- 
tember, October, November and De- 
cember, 1904, if you will cut the coupon 
from this page and mail it to us with 
fifty cents. Without the coupon or the 
mention of this magazine, the numbers 
cannot be had for less than one dollar. 


The OUTING Publishing Co. 
239 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Vilnclios bipeeted to aid yonip the 
selection hristmas gi 
not hold good after Se od 25, 
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Have You Sent for Our New Cigar Book ? 


F not write us at once, and we will send you a copy Free, postpaid. Every man who has 
seen it says it is the most valuable publication on smokes and smoking ever produced. 

If you knew a little more about cigars you might often save yourself the annoyance of 
buying a cigar you did not like. Everything worth knowing about cigars is told in our cigar 
book. Itis not simply a price list, but is full of information about all kinds of cigars—Im- 
ported, Clear Havana, Domestic—big cigars and little; about tobacco growing, treating and 
manufacturing ; about cigarettes, pipes and smoking tobacco. 

\ This book, in fact, might justly called the Smokers’ Encyclopedia. It is magazine size, handsomely 
printed and profusely illustrated—a piece of bookmaking that will adorn any parlor table. 

It tells you how and why you can be assured your cigars will be better in quality by 30 to 50 per cent. than the 
same money can possibly i any other way. , . - 

It tells the whole truth about every phase and every product of the cigar industry; brings to your very door 
all the advantages of our great chain of 300 retail stores ; makes it easy for you to get the cigar exactly suited to 

our taste! . 

’ If you live in the country or in a city where we haven’t a store, send for our Cigar Book ; you need it, 

It enables you to get more satisfaction out of your cigar money than you ever dreamed of before. 

It enables you to prove this at our expense, without the risk of a single penny. 

It brings the smoker nearer the sources of production than ever before. 

If you are at all particular about the cigars you smoke you ought to know us. | . 

We take all the responsibility of suiting you. Every cigar we send out is shipped on approval, because no 
sale is considered complete until the customer is entirely satisfied. : 

Here, for instance, is one of our best sellers—one of the extraordinary values that have helped build up our 
big business— * 






















MARRYAT 





CAPT. MARRYAT. “Superior.” (Exact Sizeand Shape.) $5.00 per hundred, 
Filled with rich Havana Tobacco, rolled by hand and wrapped with 
Captain Marryat C ar. a fine selection of Sumatra _leaf. ” Really a 10-cent cigar in quality, 
but our system enables us to sell the Superior Size—a big, generous smoke—at $5.00 per hundred—in our 
stores or by mail. Or, if your preference is a Clear Havana, we gladly stake our reputation on the 
Made entirely of the best Havana Tobacco, by skilled hand workmen, 
Palma de Cuba Cigar. it is the equal of many Imported Cigars. Our system brings you the 
Bouquet size at $5.00 per hundred. 
We send you 100 of either of these cigars, prepaid, on receipt of price, and if you don’t find them exactly to 
your liking we exchange them or refund your money, just as you wish. 
We'd like to have you send for a box of these cigars; but send 
now fur our Cigar Book anyway. It will be worth your 
while, no matter what you smoke—cigars, cigarettes or pipes. 


We have sample boxes containing thirteen otgese of assorted sizes and * 
shapes, the prices and name of each being indicated. Sent postpaid on 













receipt of $1.00. Mention whether Clear Havana or Mild Domestic is 
preferred, or send $2.00 and we will send samples of both kinds, 


dy Bear in mind that our cigars are delivered prepaid at exactly the same prices as charged " 


in our great chain of 300 stores in the principal cities in the United Staies. 


UNITED, CIGAR STORES CO. 


‘Mail Order System, 111 Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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THE NEW PORTO RICO 


Under American rule Porto Rico has awakened to a new era. Sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, cocoa, cattle and oranges are already 
being raised with profit, and these industries are 
capable of great development. 

Prospective investors and pleasure-seekers who 
wish to enjoy the most delightful climate in the 
world can make a three weeks’ trip to Porto Rico, 
spending twelve days on or about the Island for $140. 
The ship may be used as a hotel during the stay, 
and in such cases this sum covers the fare 
Mg and all expenses aboard the vessel for the 


entire cruise. 





















~~ =. ‘2 Write for our new books, “Opportunities in Porto 
DS F . Rico” and “Impressions of Porto Rico,” contain- 
ing full particulars about rates, sailing days, etc. 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
OR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 











OUTHERN RAILWAY 
Yo the Principal -~_Cities,and Resorts 
SOUTH 


SOUTHWEST 
SOUTHEAST 


CUBA .TEXAS 
MEXICO 


AND 


48 \ CALIFORNIA 


The route of the Southern’s Limited between 
NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE 


Sunset Limited between NEW YORK and CALIFORNIA 


New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway: ALEX, S, THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent 
S. H, HARDWICK, P. T. M. W. H. TAYLOE, G, P. A, 
Washington, D. C, 
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Vu BOSTON?® 
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.FLORIDA 


St. Johns River Service 


BETWEEN 


Jacksonville, and Sanford, Fla. 


AND INTERMEDIATE LANDINGS 


HE “CLYDE Line” is the favorite route between NEW 
YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA and EASTERN 
POINTS, and CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSON- 

VILLE, FLA., making direct connection for all points 
south and southwest. 


Fastest Modern Steamships and Finest Service 








THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Theo.G.Eger G.M. 
Wm P. CLYDE & Co. General Agents - 


i) State St. New Yorwre 


| 
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EDWARD F. COST CHARLES B. RYAN 
2nd Vice-President General Passenger Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


First arrivals have 


THE CHOICE. OF ROOMS 


in the hotels at 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
because the 


SEABOARD 
FLORIDA 
LIMITED 


Solid Pullman train with dining 
and observation cars takes its 
patrons over the shortest route 
between 


NEW YORK 


and 
ST. AUGVSTINE 


and gets there first 








For illustrated booklets giving 
full information of “the leading 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE 
SOUTH apply to ticket agents 
of connecting lines, or Seaboard 
Air Line Railway. 








One of the handsomest calendars 
for 1905 ts the Seaboard Historical 
Calendar, four pages in full colors 
similar to small cut shown, No 
advertising. Suitable for holiday 
gift or mailing. 

Sent to any address on receipt of 
25 cents, 


CHARLES B. RYAN 


General Passenger Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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| EQUITABLE! 


HENRY B.HYD#H 
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A CHRISTMAS 


GIFT 
of a Government Bond for $10,000. "| 


would please your wife, wouldnt it ? 
| ham Coy td Colm 0) CaraKorom colt i cole m cee elem te) Comae) 
sive it— but perhaps you cant. 

You can, however—if you are in good 
health— make an investment that will 
give your wife—in the event of your death 
— an absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% 
interest. Or the Bond will become your 
property in fifteen or twenty years if you live. 











Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 
Write to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2™° Vice President. 








For full information fill out this coupon or write __ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York, Dept.¥o. 20. 


Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. 
Base figures on a block of $ issued to a man 











any 
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To look clean is gratifying. 
To feel clean is satisfying. 





Ivory Soap will produce both sensations. 



































“HEALTH in the HOME: 


All interested in the protection of the family health should write for an illustrated book- 
let on this subject, which will be sent free by Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff St., New York. 





From the Cellar In the Living-room 
disease germs and foul gases are drawn through the there should be kept an open vessel containing water 
house. On every suspicious spot and in the water-box and Platt’s Chlorides. Impure air and sickness are 
of the furnace occasionally sprinkle Platt’s Chlorides. caused by oil and gas stoves, faulty furnaces, ete. 





Into the Kitchen Sink Purify the Bathroom 
pour just a little Platt’s Chlorides every night to keep basins and waste pipes regularly with Platt’s Chlorides 
he waste pipes clean and free from odors and germs. to destroy foul gases and disease-breeding matter. 











Platts Chlorides, 


The Odorless Disinfectant 


al, Especially prepared to meet the daily sanitary needs of the careful 
housekeeper. Directions on each bottle for diluting and using, Sold everywhere in quart bottles only, by druggists 
and high class grocers, Prepared only by Henry B. Platt, New ‘ork and Montreal. 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and economical. 
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Established in Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-One 
ee ee = | 





Built on scientific principles by 
skilled craftsmen in the most thor- 
oughly equipped piano factory in 
the world, the VOSE represents 
The Acme of Piano Quality 
—the mgst modern achievement 
in the production of musical tone. 


$Htttebhedeoeeeos 


@_ By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old instru- 
ments in exchange, and deliver the piano in 
your house fre: of expense. You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in Boston. 
@, Send for catalogue and full information. 
Tr AIRS 





vOSe & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 BOYLSTON STREET. BOSTON 
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ED PINAUD’S 


EAU DE QUININE 
HAIR TONIC 


This elegant and refined hair tonic has for 75 
years been the standard hair preparation in Eu- 
rope, and since its introduction into the United 
States, 15 years ago, it has reached the enor- 
mous sale of 150,000 bottles in one month in 
this country alone. 

It removes dandruff, cleanses and gives tone 
and vigor to the scalp, stops the hair from fall- 
ing out, and makes it soft and glossy. 

Do not confuse this standard preparation 
with the chemical decoctions of mushroom 
growth so freely offered to the American Public 
as hair tonics. 


TO THE READERS 
FREE. crcuxsest 
LITERATURE 


To demonstrate to those who are not familiar with the 
merits of ED PINAUD’S EAU DE QUININE or the 
exquisite quality of ED PINAUD’S PERFUMES AND 
DENTIFRICF will be sent on receipt of 10 cents to pay 
postage. 

1 Bottle EAU DE QUININE ~ TONIC 
1 Bottle ELIXIR DENTIFRIC 
1 Tube PERFUME 
only one set sent to an address. Mention this paper. 
ADDRESS 


Ed Pinaud’s American Importation Office, 
Dept. 3, ED PINAUD Bldg., N. Y. 











Can You Get 


Half«F un 


OUT OF 


Coffee 


That you can from even one day of the joy of 
feeling perfectly well ? 

The world is bright, people kind, and things 
go right when you are free from the ails that 
coffee sets up. 


‘Don’t believe it,’’ some one says. 


Try leaving off coffee and using Postum in 
its place for a week or 10 days. 


It may open your eyes to a fact that will 
keep you well. 
‘‘There’s a reason.”’ 


_ Look for the miniature book, “The Road to Wellville,’’ 
im each package of Postum. 








————— 























WYNKOOP HALLENBEOK ORAWFORD €0., NEW YORK, 








